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Introduction to Fourth Edition 


Nearly eighty years have elapsed since the late Mr. John O’Daly 
of Dublin issued an anthology of Gaelic verse, selected from the 
poems of the gifted school of minstrels who had become generally 
known as The Munster Bards. The enterprise of the Publisher 
who engaged in such a venture amidst the dejection of that terrible 
period when Ireland lay stricken, almost unto death, by the scourges 
of famine and pestilence, was surely prompted, not by any antici- 
pation of prospective gain — for no such hope could then have been 
entertained — but by a genuine motive of patriotism. 

Though crushed by the weight of an appalling disaster popular 
sentiment failed not to extend to the httle volume a cordial wel- 
come ; and the first edition enjoyed a ready sale. To some extent, 
at all events, the strains of the Munster warblers served, amid the 
despair of the years 1849 and 1850, as an anodyne for the nation’s 
sufferings. But they did much more. Like seedlings planted 
in a congenial — albeit a sadly desolated — soil, they struck root and 
helped to propagate in the next generation a vigorous regrowth 
of interest in Gaelic literature. 

Gaelic scholarship has now regained much of its olden dignity 
and prestige. Remarkable, indeed, is the fact that the decade 
following the Great Famine witnessed the dawn of its era of re- 
surrection, and preluded the restoration of its long- forfeited status 
in the academic world. The revival was inaugurated mainly by 
the achievements of two devoted men, Eugene O’Curry and John 
O’Donovan — clava et venerahilia nomina — who unlocked the 
treasuries of our ancient literature, and brought to bear on the 
elucidation of that literature’s contents a genius and enthusiasm 
that can never be excelled. 

While O’Dohovan and O’Curry were laying the foundations of 
advanced Celtic study, and opening up the sources wherein materials 
ípr the erection of the edifice had long lain concealed, the spirit 
needed to ensure a permanent supply of architects and craftsmen 
competent to upraise the structure was fostered concurrently by 
books of the modest type exemplified in the publication which is 
here reissued in a new edition. It may confidently be affirmed, 
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therefore, that the impetus given to Gaelic studies in the black 
post-famine years by an obscure Dublin bookseller named O’Daly 
counted in no trifling degree among the fructifying influences 
whose composite effects have blossomed forth into the Gaelic 
Renaissance of our own time. 

The title-deeds of the poetic faculty of Ireland to rank among 
the most primitive and exalted of Gaelic institutions are writ 
large in the legendary and annalistic history of the country. After 
Eber and Eremon the most influential of the sons of Golamh was 
the poet Amergin Glungel. It was in a chant he uttered his invo- 
cation to the land of Eriu on behalf of his brothers and people ; 
and it was into its raptures he infused the spell of incantation 
that calmed the magically aroused billows then threatening to 
engulf the fleet of the emigrant host in the ocean outside Inver 
Scene. 

It is told, furthermore, that Amergin’s wife — whose name, Scéne, 
clave to the fateful creek wherein the expedition reached land — 
was a hancaintiy or poetess- satirist. In the retinue of Eber and 
Eremon likewise came hither the refined poet Cir, son of Cis, and 
the not less eminent harper Cendfhinn. Unhappily it was their 
lot to get parted in Ireland, Cir being taken to the North by Eremon, 
and Cendfhinn accompanying Eber to the South. In this separa- 
tion originated the contrast subsequently presented by the dual, 
yet cognate, species of artistic accomplishments that distinguished 
respectively Death Chuinn and Death Mogha, that is the northern 
and southern halves of Ireland. While Death Chuinn took the 
lead in the finished quality of its poetry, music attained the highest 
excellence only in Death Mogha. 

But it should not be forgotten that the sister arts of poetry 
and harmony flourshed in Ireland long before the advent of the 
Gaels. The early tale of the Battle of Magh Turedh informs us that 
at the courts of Tuatha De Danann sovereigns the assembled 
guests were regularly entertained by poets, bards, satirists, harpers, 
pipers, trumpeters, jugglers and bufloons. The social life of the 
People of Danu — or People of the goddess Anu — -whom the Gaels 
supplanted as the paramount lords of Erinn, is thus shown to have 
been gladdened and enriched by sundry varieties of music, song 
and recitative verse. It is implied, moreover, that from the re- 
motest antiquity to which our vision can penetrate, poets and bards 
(plidh and haird) flourished side by side in Erinn as distinct grades, 
or corporations, of artists. 

The filidh in all probability were a native growth, a scholastic 
faculty evolved from the bards by the refinement and the elabora- 
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tion of their technical skill and the engrafting thereon of our 
choicest insular learning. The bards, on the other hand, were, if 
not wholly an imported fraternity, at all events an order who owed 
their distinctive appellation to the Celts. Since the beginning of 
time gleemen and versifiers have sprung up spontaneously in every 
inhabited region of the globe ; and we may feel assured that the 
emergence of the type in Ireland was coeval with the country’s 
earliest occupaton by rudimentary societies of men and women. 
Yet it is certain, nevertheless, that the initiators here of the 
privileged cultus and institutions that became the most ornamental 
feature of the national life were bard-protegées and compatriots 
of the men under whose leadership Celtic- speaking colonisers 
achieved ascendancy in Ireland. The word hard {hayd-os) is Celtic, 
and havdism as a calling throve conspicuously throughout the 
length and breadth of Celtic Gaul. 

A Greek historian of the first century B.C. wrote of the Celts : 
“ They have poets whom in their own speech they denominate 
hards (BARDOI). Chanting to the accompaniment of instruments 
which resemble the lyre these individuals eulogise some folk and 
satirise others.” The writer of this record derived his information 
from a first-hand source. Earlier in the same century Poseidonios 
of Apamea — the stoic savant at whose academy in Rhodes Cicero 
studied rhetoric and philosophy — travelled extensively among the 
Celts of western and central Europe, and supplied his contem- 
poraries with a copious account of his observations. The work has 
unfortunately not escaped the wreckage of time ; but it was well 
known to the learned men of Hellas, and freely quoted by those of 
them who composed treatises on history and geography. The 
extract just cited came in the first instance from the pen of the 
philosopher Poseidonios ; and a still more vivid light is flashed on 
the customs of the Celts by a passage which another Greek author 
copied from him in the second century A.D. 

That passage pourtrays, from real life, a Celtic potentate named 
Louernios — a sovereign whose boundless hospitality would have 
put the most lavish banquets of our own Guaire Aidhne to shame 
— driving in a chariot through his dominions, and scattering gold 
and silver in profusion among the crowds of his subjects who con- 
gregated along the route A poet who, on an occasion of the kind, 
ran up beside the chariot chanting an ode in praise of the monarch’s 
munificence was rewarded with a full bag of gold. 

Son to this Louernios was Bituitus, who may fitly be described 
as the Rory O’Conor of Celtic Gaul, for he was the last over- king 
of the Celts. When the Romans advanced into the Rhone Valley, 
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in 122 B.C., an envoy of Bituitus came to treat with them, ac- 
companied by a big train of attendants. Among the number was a 
minstrel (** musical man '*), who opened the conference by singing 
a laudation both of the ambassador and of his royal master, ex- 
toUing particularly the monarches lineage, wealth and valour. The 
historian Appian, who relates this incident, adds that the bardic 
strain availed not to advance the embassy’s object, the obduracy 
of the Roman generals being proof against the most impressive 
demonstrations of barbaric pageantry. 

In another fragment which has come from Poseidonios it is told 
that the Celts when going to war were always accompanied by 
singers who sounded their praises in assembhes and on the field 
of battle. Therein, too, mention is again made of the bards as a 
class who combine music and poetry, and compose odes in celebrat- 
tion of the merits of their patrons. Among the populations beyond 
the Rhine whom the Celts called German! bardic exercises were 
similarly practised, and the general name for war-songs was 
harditus. We learn from Tacitus that the courage of the fighting 
men, as they marched to battle, was there roused by martial chants 
which belauded the national bravery, and held up for imitation 
the achievements of departed heroes. 

Thus we see that, while the term hard and the specialties of artistic 
performance which it connotes are traceable primarily to the 
Celts, bardism, as a natural accompaniment of Celticisation, 
streamed out in different directions from the land in which it was 
cultivated as an indigenous product. On Irish soil the bardic 
arts, as if invigorated by the change of environment, developed 
an energy and an intensification of vitality that secured for their 
professors a prepotent influence in the life of the Gaels. But 
by a strange ordering of fate the development eventuated 
in depressing the hard into professional inferiority to the 
poet. 

Writers on subjects appertaining to the poetic literature of 
the Gaels not uncommonly classify the makers of that literature 
in all its varieties as hards. Thus James Hardiman, the learned 
compiler of two precious volumes of Gaelic poetry, refers to 
Dubthach Ua Lugair, to Muirchertach MacLiag, and to other poets 
of primatial rank as bards. Owen Connellan, who was not less 
extensively acquainted than Hardiman with Gaelic hterary history, 
styles Ua Lugair and MacLiag “ Chief Bards ” ; and in the same 
category he places Cuan Ua Lochain, the arch- regent who in associa- 
tion with Corcran Cleirach, presided over the Irish commonwealth 
for two years after the death of Malachy the Great. Yet it may 
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be taken as certain that each and all of these distinguished literati 
would have resented as an indignity the title of hards. 

In the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, Maccu Lugair is styled 
rig- file indsi JiErenn ocus indrig, that is, “ king-poet of the island 
of Ireland and of the (island's) sovereign." The Senchus Mor 
distinguishes him in identical language, and says that “ he put a 
thread of poetry around the Senchus for Patrick." In the Annals 
of the Four Masters, MacLiag — who died in 1015, a year after the 
death of his illustrious patron, Brian Boru — ^is commernorated as 
ard ollamh Ereann, that is " Chief Ollamh of Ireland." Dr. John 
O’Donovan translates the title, " Chief Poet of Ireland " ; and he 
is supported by Conell Mageoghagan who in his Annals of Clon- 
macnoise calls MacLiag " Arch- Poet of Ireland." The Clonmac- 
noise Annals name O’Lochain " Chief Poet of Ireland " ; and the 
Four Masters concur, for they describe him as primheceas Ereann 
agus saoi senchaidh, " Chief- Poet of Ireland and a learned 
historian." 

We know from the old Glossarists that file and eces are con- 
vertible terms ; and we are warranted by competent authority 
to understand their import as ordinarily translatable by poet. 
But the enlightened Glossarists who attest the equivalence of 
file and eces, and the corresponding equivalence of filidhecht and 
ecsi (poetry), relegate bairdne and bard (bard- craft and bard) to a 
much lower level of respectability. Thus Donal O’Davoren — at 
whose school Duald MacFirbis studied the various branches of 
filidhecht, including history, genealogy and law — explains eolas 
as the understanding that proceeds from learning ; and in illustra- 
tion of the definition he adds, " for knowledge in Ogham- trees 
and in poetic feet is not obligatory on the bards." 

Equally explicit, but more severe, are the strictures of the Book 
of Rights : 

" That is the history of the king of Teamhair ; 

It is not knbwn to every prattling bard ; 

It is not the right of a bard, but the right of a poet 
To know each king and his right." 

The Brehon Code testifies perhaps still more pointedly to the 
inferior status of the bard, not alone in his special vocation, but 
also in ordinary citizenship. While one of the Law Tracts 
characterises him as an individual who, being deficient in educa- 
tional acquirements, had to rely in the exercise of his calling on 
his own natural wits, another groups together the bard, the half- 
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artist and the satirist in one of the social classes that were forbidden 
to act as sureties for the fulfilment of contracts. 

Very different in the state organisation of the Gaels was the 
position of the file, or master of filidhecht. The ollamh-poet was 
entitled by constitutional right to a seat beside the king in the 
royal banqueting hall ; and his honour-price was rated equally 
with that of a bishop or of a territorial king or chief. The variety 
of colours allowed for the clothes worn by different sections of the 
population constituted, we are told, one of the chief badges of rank 
in pagan Ireland. The dress even of the highest among the 
ordinary nobility should not show more than five colours ; but six 
colours glowed from the costume of an ollamh, and seven from the 
robes of a king or queen. 

Under the ollamh in professional dignity were six several grades 
of poets, differentiated by their attainments, by their privileges, 
by their rates of payment, and by their relative amounts of honour- 
price as fixed by legal scale. While the fee of a bard was assessed 
at a lower value than that of a poet, and while his honour-price 
only equalled his fee, the honour-price of a poet was double the 
amount of his authorised stipend, or fee. Honour-price, or the 
compensation payable for injury to an individual’s person or 
property, served as the index to his position in society, and re- 
gistered his relative worth in the eyes of the law. Judged by his 
place in the schedule of Gaelic degrees of citizenship, therefore, 
the bard was socially of much less consequence than the poet ; yet 
baivdne or bard-craft, nevertheless, was an essential branch of the 
ollamh-poet’s education. 

In his Auraicept na n-Eces (“ Primer of the Poets ”) Cenn- 
faeladh the Learned — whose brain of forgetfulness, “ dashed out 
at the battle of Magh Ragh ” in 637 A.D., was afterwards restored 
in the plenitude of its vigour and miraculously matured by “ the 
mass of poetr}^ terminology and book- knowledge which he ac- 
cumulated” at St. Bricin’s seminary of Tuaim Drecain — distin- 
guishes filidecht and baivdne . (poetry proper and bardic poetry) as 
two distinct species of veim, or of metrical movement of words. 
Verbal composition he elsewhere subdivides into three kinds, 
filidecht, baivdne and pvos. Thus in the standard text-book of 
Gaelic high-schools bard-craft was assigned an intermediate position 
between poet- artistry and prose- construction. 

The novitiate of the poet extended over twelve laborious years 
of study, and was regulated by a cumulative programme which, in 
addition to prescribing a more advanced course of exercises year 
by year throughout the entire period, required the annual revision 
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of all courses previously taught from the very beginning. In the 
seventh year the student was set to master hrosnacha suad, or the 
metrical craftsmanship of the bards. The task must have been 
severe ; for the varieties of bardic metres, even after excluding 
those inadmissible for the professional equipment of a poet, ran to 
many scores, and the apprentice-íilé was obliged not alone to 
acquaint himself with the intricacies of their structure but also to 
apply them at call, in all their protean forms, to the composition 
of impromptu verses. 

The last five years of training were devoted to the studies of 
closest concernment to professors and to scholastics holding the 
high office of ollamh-filé. Hence, during that finishing term there 
was much memorising and rehearsing of genealogies, synchronisms, 
historic tales, Dinnsenchus etymologies — in short, of all the 
voluminous stores of record and tradition that had come down from 
the nation’s past. The practice of versification in its more refined 
and complex forms was, of course, kept up pari passu until expert 
proficiency was acquired in the crowning subject of the syllabus, 
to wit, dichetal or improvisation, which meant “ to meditate and 
recite a poem on a given theme without any previous preparation.” 

But the mantle of the ollamh-poet was well worth the large 
expenditure of time and eflort demanded for its attainment. The 
hierarchical system of kingship that existed in Ireland necessitated 
a plenteous distribution of royal courts and establishments through- 
out the country ; and it was ordained in the reign of Cormac MacAirt 
that ten magnates, including a prince, a filé and a brehon, should 
be constantly in attendance on a king. The law of the Féini 
annulled the honour-price of the king whose staff lacked any one 
of those three chief-officers. At the head of every royal household, 
therefore, functioned with the pomp, and with much more than the 
security of position, enjoyed by modern ministers of state, an 
ollamh of poetry and an ollamh of legal lore. The king could 
requisition a poem fnom his ollamh-filé, but not without paying in 
return its estimated price. If the poet, by a dexterous 
blending of flattery with his verse, stirred the vanity or the family 
pride of his patron- chief, the stipend which was his due might be 
magnified into a gift of immense value. It is told that Fiacha 
Muillethan, king of Munster, gave a territory extending from 
Claire (Duntryleague) north to Lough Derg to the poet-prince 
Cairpre Finmor, as a reward for a complimentary ode. In com- 
parison with this superb donation the bag of gold which Louernios, 
over-king of the Celts, once flung from his chariot to a sycophantic 
bard shrinks to insignificance. 
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It is not surprising, then, that the poetic fraternity flourished, 
and attracted the more intellectual of the youths of Erinn in crowds 
to its ranks. The poets as a body constituted a sort of imperium 
in impevio, an exclusive corporation claiming prerogatives of 
autonomy that sometimes menaced the well-being of the state. 
Being collectively a formidable power, whose ire was dreaded even 
by kings, the poets were apt individually to push their exactions 
to intolerable limits. In the economic sphere the order were a 
heavy tax on the country’s resources ; for a filé meant the head 
of a school, that is of a peripatetic establishment which subsisted 
on the hospitality of the men of Erinn, and which withdrew from 
production hosts of Erinn’s sons. Wherever the poet went he was 
entitled to take with him his college, or retinue of pupils. Definite 
limits, no doubt, were set to the numbers who might legitimately 
accompany him both on circuit and at the oft-recurring feasts of 
his patrons ; but poets of the higher grades had no reason to decry 
the restrictions thus imposed as being unduly severe. 

As the poets multiplied they became so overbearing, and so 
extortionate in their demands, that at length they provoked the 
high- king, Aodh MacAinmire, to the point of resolving that he would 
have them banished from the kingdom. MacAinmire is often 
falsely charged with having essayed to expatriate the hards. Geoffrey 
Keating, who was himself an accomplished poet as well as an 
erudite historian, sufficiently testifies that Aodh’s edict was 
launched against the filidh, not the bards. First among the reasons 
which, as vouched by Keating, determined Aodh’s action was 

the heavy burden which they (the poets) were, and because it 
was so hard to rule them.” The quarrel between Aodh and the 
plidh was composed at the convention of Druim Ceta in 575 A.D. by 
St. Columcille, who had come specially to Ireland from Hy to attend 
its sessions, ” with a cerecloth over his eyes.” 

Three times in succession the filidh had been threatened with 
expulsion from the country ; but on each occasion, having been 
compelled to quit the other provinces, they received entertainment 
in Ulster until, the nation’s hostility to them subsiding, they were 
allowed to return to their several homes. At Druim Ceta their 
friend and advocate, St. Columcille, acknowledged that the multi- 
tude of poets in the island was largely excessive, and that the 
high- king would be fully justified in reducing their number. A 
revised constitution for the poets, framed on lines suggested by 
the Saint, was then drawn up and ratified by royal ordinance. 
Thenceforth one ollamh-filé, and one only, was allowed for the 
staff of every king and of every territorial dynast. 
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While the right of the ollamhs who officiated under this regula- 
tion to their customary stipends was not revoked, it was generously 
provided furthermore that each and every one of them should 
receive a substantial grant of free land in the dominion to which 
he was attached, and that the estates so assigned should be exempt 
from trespass or violation by the men of Erinn as well as from 
public charges of every kind. In addition to the freehold given 
him for his own use, a second domain was set apart for each indi- 
vidual ollamh as an endowment for the high-school, or university, 
over which he was in duty bound to preside. At these academies 
the sons of the men of Erinn, that is all the rising youths of free 
status by birth, were entitled to gratuitous instruction in the full 
curriculum of a liberal education. 

The question of reconciling the pretensions of the poets with 
the general weal of the state was thereby permanently solved, and 
the scheme devised at Druim Ceta probably lasted in its main 
outlines as the operative system of organisation for poets and for 
poet-training institutions until the end of the Gaelic regime. The 
ollamh-ship and the associate office of college-presidency doubtless 
became hereditary in particular families throughout most of the 
tuaths, or minor kingdoms. The wide distribution of families who 
cultivated as -a traditional inheritance the cognate professions of 
poetry, history and law in mediaeval Ireland, and at the same time 
ministered in their academies to the educational requirements of 
the country, would thus be satisfactorily explained. 

A poet,” says Horace — himself the most polished of Latin 
poets — “ is born, not made.” Not all the elaborate drilling to 
which the student was subjected under the Gaelic code of filidhect- 
culture could make him a poet if the Muse of Poetry had not en- 
dowed him at birth with her celestial gift of song. Some Gaelic 
-filidh there must have been who were poets by nature as well as by 
apprenticeship ; but, so far as the literary products of the order 
that have reached us would reveal, the number cannot have been 
considerable. The filidhecht that has descended to us from ancient 
and mediaeval times is chiefly of the didactic species. Dramatic 
poetry the filidh did not attempt ; and in epic poetry they never 
strove to emulate the classic models. Lays instinct with the feeling 
and fervour of the divine afflatus, and resonant with the music of 
spirit choirs, begem some of the prose tales that, in comparatively 
late redactions, enshrine fragments and phases of the epic life of 
Erinn in the golden age of her champions and heroes. Such is 
Deirdre’s thrilling lament over the dead body of her husband, 
Noisi, a strain whose frenzied flow glistens with the simple, sensuous. 
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passionate qualities that have been defined as the criteria of true 
lyrical poetry. But it is just as likely as not that the meed of 
praise for the lyric excellence of those rare and fugitive pieces 
belongs of right to mediaeval bards rather than to poet- dignitaries 
of the courts. 

We should not mistake for a nascent filé the “ minstrel boy 
or “ warrior bard of Thomas Moore, for neither warriors nor 
minstrels were bred in the schools of fblidhecht. A filé would not 
have deigned to sing his poems either with or without a musical 
accompaniment. He would have infringed the etiquette of his 
order even by reciting them in public — at the festive board of his 
chief just as well as before assemblies of the men of Erinn. Such 
duties were proper only for bards or for the professional declaimers 
known as reacairidhe, who were sometimes bards to boot. If a king 
set out on a military expedition he naturally took with him a poet ; 
for should fortune smile on the enterprise, the prowess and achieve- 
ments of the victor- lord had to be chronicled in laudatory verse. 
Thus when Muirchertach of the Leather Coats made his memorable 
circuit of the provincial kingdoms in 941 Cormacan Eiges (Corma- 
can the Master- Poet) accompanied him throughout the foray, and 
shared in the jubilation of his triumphant return to Ailech ; and 
worthily did Cormacan celebrate the exploit in a poem whose 
diction displays an unusual naturalness and spirit. 

But Cormacan’s commission obliged him not to take part in 
the actual soldiering ; nor would a filé have been expected to sub- 
stitute the sword for his wand of office. Though habitual glori- 
fiers of martial distinction the poets themselves were a non- 
combatant class ; and, unless when stricken down — like the^ gentle 
Cuan O’Lochain — by factious desperadoes, as a rule they died 
peacefully in their beds. “ A hand that wounds not " heads 
the “ four purities prescribed in the Brehon Law Tracts for the 
behaviour of an ollamh ; and among the qualifications indispens- 
able for his position “ hospitality, worthiness, antiquarian and 
genealogical knowledge took a foremost place. Lovers of cere- 
monial and of festive ostentation, the poets mixed with the noblest 
families of the land, and gathered round them large circles of 
friends and admirers. Their own homes were not alone nurseries 
of the higher learning, but invariably, too, centres of social and 
convivial fife. As far back as the year 1269, the death of Aonghus 
O’Dalaigh, “ an eminent doctor (or professor) of poetry, and keeper 
of a house of hospitahty,’' is registered in the Annals of Loch Cé. 
The O’Donnellans — to cite just one further example — who were 
chief-poets of the Siol- Murray O’Conors, that is of the kingdom 
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of Connaught, are repeatedly commended by the Four Masters 
for having kept “ a house of hospitality.’' 

For offensive and defensive purposes the prime weapon of poet 
and of bard alike was satire. That weapon both poet and bard 
were apt to use on slight provocation, and sometimes they wielded 
it with merciless intent. Its power was feared by high and low, 
by prince and patrician as well as by commoner, for all — the matter- 
of-fact Annalists not excepted — believed that by means of it 
miraculous punishments could be inflicted on the obnoxious in- 
dividual against whom its stings were launched. The Four Masters 
tell, in all good faith, that the death of Lord Deputy Stanley in 
1414 was caused by the poison of the satires which the Muintir- 
Uiginn of Uisnech, a bardic family sprung from a certain Uiginn, 
had discharged at him in retaliation for the plundering of their 
lands. The O’Higgin stock of bards apparently then migrated 
to Connaught, being escorted thither by their Anglo-Norman 
neighbour, Henry Dalton, who, out of preys taken from “ the 
King’s people,” re-endowed them with kine equal in number to the 
herd they had lost. 

Many instances are on record of like satirical marvels wrought 
by poets and bards. The virus exhaled by their satire could 
disfigure the face of the proudest magnate, wither and maim his 
body, sterilise his lands, and blight his pastures, corn-fields and 
orchards. The universality of this belief it was, no doubt, that 
suggested to Bishop Cormac MacCuileanáin the derivation of the 
class-name filé from /j (poison) , when he wrote in his Glossary : 

” Fili, ‘ a poet,’ that is poison in satire and splendour in praise.” 

While the poet on occasions might give vent to an outburst 
of malignant invective more congenial to the poetic nature must 
surely have been the adornment of a chief’s merit or bounty with 
a glowing resplendence of praise. This counter-branch of the 
poet’s art took corporate shape in inauguration odes composed for 
newly- invested kings, in panegyrics on deceased patrons, in retri- 
butive rewards of verse for favours received, and in eulogiums of 
decisive or notable feats of warfare. A vaunting note ever sounded 
through ” the splendour of praise,” from the days of King Niall 
until the sixteenth century neared its calamitous close. Smitten 
by the dejection of the dreadful years that ensued the paean of 
the poets subsided into a moan, under the weight of a crescent 
sorrow and pain. But in the agony of their destruction, which was 
then at hand, the goddess of poetry made them some amends for 
the cruelty of fate ; for the swan-songs of the poets, bewailing the 
sunken fortunes of the Gael, take precedence in lyrical worth of 
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all their most tuneful outpourings. To the end of time the pathetic 
strains of Eoghan Ruadh Mac-an-Ward’s “ A bhean fuair faill/' of 
the anonymous “ Roisin Dubh — whether in the originals or in 
Clarence Mangan’s superlative renderings in English — and of 
Fearflatha O’Gnimh’s Air Cheimsios na n-Gaodhal ” (The Down- 
Toppling of the Gael), will moisten the eyes of all whose hearts are 
not utterly irresponsive to the appeal of death-cry and dirge. 

The older poets sought to heighten the adulatory effect of their 
effusions by a liberal use of hyperbole and of archaic pedantries 
of speech ; but anybody who searches filidhecht poetry for descrip- 
tive incidents, for personal traits of character, for human elements 
garnered in the harvest fields of life, and ripened in the storehouse 
of a progressively experiencing intelligence — such as lend charm 
to the poetry of Chaucer and of Walter Scott — is certain to be 
disappointed. “ I am a man,” wrote Terence, “ and there is not 
an atom or a shade of humanity that would not attract my in- 
terests and sympathies.” The hard smiter, the free giver, the 
lavish entertainer — such were the products of humanity to whom 
the filidhect muse loved to render service ; and such were the types 
of men who won the loudest plaudits of the -filidh. A menial, a 
husbandman, even a Gael of low degree, would not have been 
admitted by name to the honour of mention in their verses. 

For a knowledge of the ideas that were uppermost in the select 
universe of the Gaels the literary remains of the poets supply in- 
valuable materials. But that universe was rigidly aristocratic in 
conception, and in all its vital moods and activities ; and the horizon 
of the conceptual world in which a self-sufficing aristocracy lives, 
moves, and transmits its exclusive being from sire to son, rarely 
expands or contracts. Hence the poetry of the filidh will not 
serve for an index to the character of public opinion among the 
fundamental strata of the country’s population at any particular 
juncture. Poets there were who, when startled by the menacing 
or suspicious projects of Elizabethan proconsuls, addressed timely 
exhortations and admonitions to their chiefs. But when the crisis 
supervened they did not produce a Tyrtaeus — a clarion-tongued 
magician in song the innervating power of whose voice could move 
a diffident nation to arms ; nor yet a Skald, such as among the 
Norsemen of old oft incited a host to plunge into the slaughter of 
battle, infuriate with rage and frantic war-fever. 

The poets in normal times apparently hved detached lives, 
taking little thought of questions affecting the permanent security 
of the state, looking to the past for inspiration even when rejoicing 
in the present, and anticipating no other future than a changeless 
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reproduction of the present and the past. Unpractised as citizens 
in habits of circumspection, they were consequently mere children 
in political prescience ; and, as a result of the elevated view-points 
from which they chose to regard events new and old, their pictures 
of Gaelic life and movements necessarily became standardised. 
The stately ode, for example, which John O’Mulconry wrote in 
1566 for the ceremony of Brian na Murtha O’Rourke’s elevation to 
the kingship of Breifne — an excellent specimen of the laureate 
style of poetry — might, for all the appreciation which it reveals 
of existing political conditions, as well have been composed in the 
eleventh century as in the sixteenth. The filé did not elect to 
mirror his own age, or the concrete impresses of his personal obser- 
vation, through the medium of his ponderous verse. 

Apart from religious theses the extant remains of the earlier poets 
consist largely of historical, or quasi- historical, information embodied 
for mnemonical convenience in a metrical setting. Those poets in- 
clude many distinguished names ; and from them has been derived 
the staple material of our legendary and traditional history. 
O’Clery’s Book of Invasions is, in its proto-historic sections, a com- 
pilation of prose romances woven around a framework of poems 
copied from Cennfaeladh the Learned, Eochaidh O’Floinn, Tanaidhe 
O’Mulconaire and other eminent literati of the Gael. From ancient 
poets, named and nameless, Keating drew freely at every stage of 
the construction of his Fcras Feasa ar Eirinn. The Book of 
Rights is an assemblage of early poems reciting the prerogatives 
and prohibitions of the kings of Erinn. The completest inventory 
which we possess of the territorial sub-divisions and of the tribal 
occupiers of the country in pre-Norman times is contained in a 
metrical composition of John O’Dubhagain, chief-poet of Hy- 
Many in the fourteenth century. The so-called Book of St. Caillin 
is a collection of poems glorifying the O’Rourke dynasts of Breifne, 
which was preserved at Fenagh by the O’Roddys. 

Very probable is it that, among the heirlooms of every royal 
family in mediaeval Ireland, was a like Collectanea, or book of 
poems, commemorative of the family’s ancestry and ancestral 
history. But literature of this class, though produced by filidh 
or court-poets, was for the greater part poetry only in name. 
Poetry as such declined in the hands of the official poets, and its 
revival is to be dated from the era when some gifted members of 
the order, on the point of being effaced by the overthrow of the 
Gaelic constitution, reacted to the stimulus of a looming disaster, 
and displayed for a brief space the lyric energy of bards. 

In the next generation the poets were supplanted by the bards. 
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for the star of Gaelic royalty having set there was no further 
occasion or need for court poetry. The bardic brotherhood, having 
few privileges or possessions to forfeit, doubtless emerged from the 
shock in strength but little impaired, and absorbed the shattered 
corps of declassed and decadent poets. From earliest times the bards, 
as a distinct guild of songsters and romancers, had existed in the 
country ; and, though necessarily overshadowed by the poets, the 
bards became an influential element of the national life. They devel- 
oped an organisation under which, like the poets, they were graded 
into various ranks. Broadly speaking, they formed two classes, saev- 
baird and daer-haird, corresponding to the two divisions of Ceile, 
or non- noble citizens, who stood socially at the lowest margin of 
the country’s free population. While daer and saer may, as is 
usual, be translated respectively bond and free, it should be observed 
that the bond attaching to the daer-ceile had an agrarian, not a 
political, significance. It applied only to the covenant by whose 
terms he was enabled to acquire cattle for the stocking of his land. 

The practising saer-baird, like the filidh, were divided into seven 
grades ; and of daer-baird poetisers similarly there w^ere seven 
subdivisions. The grade of a particular bard of either class was 
determined by the stage of proficency he had reached in the 
metrical technique of his art. In the choice of descriptive names 
for their grades the bards were more audacious than the poets. 
Thus a saer-bard of the highest grade was distinguished as a riq- 
bjrd, or king- bard ; and a bard of even the fourth grade had the 
proud title of tigernbard, or lord-bard. At the bottom of the 
saer-baird scale was placed the bobard, or cow- bard ; and next 
above him came the tuath bard, or folk-bard. 

While the art of the bo-b rd soared no higher than the deibhide 
metres, and while the tuath-bard composed only in varieties of 
the rannaighecht mould, the more advanced grades of bards from 
one to one practised in measures of increasing degrees of com- 
plexity, the series ending up in dechnad and setnad, the two styles 
of versification appropriate for the grade of rig- bard. Seeing that 
dechnad was a species of brosnacha suad — the generic designation 
of the metres studied by an undergraduate filé in the seventh 
year of his course — it would appear that the competent rig- bard 
must have been quite the equal of a junior ollamh in technical 
deftness as a versifier. One of the saer-baird titles was borrowed 
from the nomenclature of the poets. A. poet of next grade to the 
junior section of ollamhs was known as an cnrad ; and similarly 
a bard next in grade to the rig-bard was entitled an u nr nth bairdne. 
The bairdne of the bardic anruth, moreover, had the high-sounding 
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name oil hairdne, that is great hardism, or bard- craft of the grand 
style. 

It is evident, therefore, that the bards of advanced saev-baird 
rank must have been adepts in the management of a vast range 
of metres, and consequently facile practitioners of the verse-making 
craft. There can be little doubt that, in the heyday of bardism, 
men were to be found among its expert professors who could pro- 
duce verses of varying metrical patterns day after day, for upwards 
of an entire year, without once reverting to a previously used 
design. The range and variety of the powers which a master- 
poet wielded over the resources of his art must have been still more 
wonderful. Assuredly by no nation of the world have the Gaels 
ever been rivalled in the artistic ornateness of form which they 
•cultivated in poetic construction, or in the ingenuity and versatility 
to which they attained in the manipulative technique of versifica- 
tion. The general name Dan Direach, or straight verse, com- 
prehends the more select styles of metre that were favoured by 
bards and poets alike ; and Dan Direach the Rev. Francis O’Mulloy, 
in his Grammatica Latino-Hibernica , pronounces to be, of all the 
metrical systems with which he was acquainted, the most intricate 
“ under the sun ” [sub sole). 

The fees of the bards as well as those of the poets conformed to 
an established scale ; and the progressive rates of payment are 
registered in a Middle- Irish document which has been published 
by Dr. Rudolf Thurneysen. To the same source, indeed, we are 
indebted not alone for our knowledge of the value set on bardic 
poetry by the Gaels, but for all the enlightenment we possess on 
the early organisation of the bards. One or two particulars may 
be cited to illustrate the relative positions of Bard and Poet in the 
literary profession, and in the legal constitution, respectively. 
The stipends of saer- bards ranged from a yearling calf, the re- 
compense of a bo-bard, up to five milch-cows, the recompense 
of a rig-bard. An anrad poet, or a poet ranking just below the 
grade of ollamh, received precisely the same fee as a rig-bard, 
that is five milch- cows. Thus while the elite of the bards held 
diplomas that would place them on a level in point of professional 
attainments with the lowest group of ollamhs, their maximum 
stipend equalled only that of an anrad. Moreover, while the 
honour-price of a Bard was fixed at the same sum as his fee, the 
honour-price of a Poet of every rank was double his fee. 

The honour-price of a rig-bard, therefore, being five milch cows, 
equalised him in the eyes of the law with a bo-air e, that is, with 
the type of propertied franchise-holders who might appropriately 
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be described as the Gaelic gentry. The honour-price of an anrad- 
hlé, being dQuble his recognised fee, would have been estimated 
at ten milch- cows, or at the exact equivalent of the honour-price 
of an aire-desa. An anrad poet, consequently, in virtue of his 
honour- price, came just inside the limiting line of the fiaith, or 
governing order of society. Speaking generally, it may be inferred 
that in social status the bards were reckoned as belonging to the 
gentry and the franchised commonalty, while the anrad poets, like 
the ollamh poets of all grades, counted as members of the Gaelic 
aristocracy. As has already been noted, the honour- price of a 
chief-ollamh equalled that of a petty king. 

By the accumulation of wealth in cattle a ho-aire, or his des- 
cendants, might rise to the rank of aire-desa — might, in fact, lift 
themselves step by step to the highest order of nobility — and, in 
his private capacity, the same means of ascent in the social scale 
would naturally have been at the disposal of a bard. In this way 
some of the more successful bards may gradually have quahhed 
themselves for co- option by the poets. Though the poets affected 
an arrogant contempt for the bards, and reviled bardic composi- 
tions as things artistically worthless, there is reason to believe that 
the ollamh faculty was sometimes recruited from the bards. The 
barrier of exclusiveness with which the hereditary principle, if 
rigidly enforced, would have surrounded the faculty must, in the 
nature of things, have occasionally given way, for the line of an 
ollamh family might become extinct, or might fail in a particular 
generation to produce a representative possessing the talents or 
the culture requisite for fulhlling the duties of the inherited office. 

At all events the numerous obits of ollamh-poets recorded in 
the Annals show from century to century the disappearance of 
time-honoured names, and the accession of novi homines to the 
ollamh dignity. The last of the race of ollamhs commemorated by 
the Four Masters is Eoghan Mac-an-Bhaird {Mac- an- Ward), “ a 
highly intellectual Doctor of Learning, and the head of a house of 
general hospitality,” who died in 1609. The surname of this dis- 
tinguished Poet proves him beyond yea or nay to have been by 
lineage the scion of a family of bards ; yet the ollamh- ship in 
poetry to the O’Donnell chiefs of Tir-Chonaill which Eoghan so 
worthily filled had been held previously by several of his ancestors. 
At what date the Bard- progenitor of the Mac-an-Bhairds actually 
flourished there is now no means of ascertaining ; but we may, 
perhaps, surmise that he lived in the fourteenth century, for a 
Mac-an-Bhaird Ollamh comes into view for the first time in the 
early years of the century following. 
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To the failure of poetic capacity in some ollamh families may, 
no doubt, be ascribed the wide extension to which certain leading 
stocks of poets attained in mediaeval Ireland. Thus from the 
O’Dalys, court-poets of Meath, whose representative at the time 
of the Anglo-Norman invasion was lord of an extensive territory 
near the present town of Mullingar — a man rendered famous by 
his hospitality no less than by his exalted station as “ Chief- Poet 
of Erinn and Alba " — issued branches that in later centuries 
supplied Ollamhs of Poetry to the O’Reillys of East Brief ne, to 
the O’Connors of Corcomroe, to the O’Keefes of Duhallow, to the 
Eoghanacht MacCarthys, and to the Geraldine Desmonds. It may 
not be out of place to note that John O’Daly of 9 Anglesea St., 
Dublin, the original publisher of “ The Poets and Poetry of Munster.” 
was of the seed of the O’Daly poets of Breifne. 

The last of the Ollamh Mac-an- Wards was the last Ollamh of 
Tirconnell, for the flight from Ireland of Rory O’Donnell, the last 
Chief of TirconnelL in 1C07 extinguished the ollamhship. Mac- 
an- Ward accompanied the fugitive Earls of Tyrone and Tirconnell 
to Rome in 1607, and there witnessed the death oi his beloved 
chief and patron in July, 1608. In the pathetic event he read the 
doom of his own order ; and, giving voice to his feelings, the dis- 
consolate poet addressed Nuala, sister of Earl Rory — whom he 
pictures weeping distractedly over her brother’s tombstone in the 
Franciscan Church of San Pietro di Montorio — in a strain of woe 
which is worthy to rank with the noblest monuments of elegiac 
literature* 

The agony of the stricken ” race of Mil,” ringing through Mac- 
an-Ward’s impassioned lament, inspired the greatest of our modern 
bards to essay the recasting of the theme in an English version ; 
and in his poem, ” O Woman of the *^Piercing Wail,” which was 
published in the Irish Penny Journal of the 17th October, 1840, 
James Clarence Mangan assuredly sustained and heightened the 
grandeur of the original dirge. In the Preface to the third edition 
of this present volume the Rev. C. P. Meehan, writing from in- 
timate personal knowledge, dwells sorrowfully but aflectionately 
on the wasted genius of that supremely gifted son of song ; and an 
appended Press notice of the hrst edition, issued in 1849, relates 
how earnestly John O’Daly strove by acts of sympathy and of 
hospitality to alleviate the miseries of his squalid lot. 

Most of the Anglo-Norman lords adopted Gaelic institutions, in 
whole or in part. And by so doing they opened new prospects 
of advancement for ambitious bards who aspired to the status and 
emoluments of -filidh ; for the Anglo- Gaelic magnates needed poet- 
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retainers to enliven their baronial halls. The Mac William De 
Burghs of the West renounced their allegiance to the English 
sovereign, and in language and usages became Gaels of the Gael. 
In their castles — at their visitation fétes — at their inauguration 
functions — bards, brehons, and harpers discharged the duties 
and assumed the same pomps of privilege that from time out of 
mind had diversified the regal ceremonial of the O ’Conors and 
the O’Neills. When Silken Thomas flung down the sword of state 
before the Chancellor and Council at St. Mary’s Abbey in July, 

1534, an attendant bard stood beside him and chanted a paean of 
praise in honour of the Geraldines ; and when Lord Thomas seemed 
disposed to hearken to the Chancellor’s expostulations the bard 
cried out in tones of rebuke that “ he lingered there over long.” 
“ One Bard de Nelan, an Irish rithmour,” this functionary is 
called by Richard Stanihurst, whose version of the episode thus 
corruptly anglicises the bard’s name and exemplifies the Anglo- 
Irish practice of describing Gaelic bards and poets as “ rhymers.” 

At that date, and for long years before, bards had dwelt and 
prospered under the protection of the Kildare Fitzgeralds. Gerald, 
the ninth Earl of the name, who died in the Tower of London in 
December 1534, had twenty Irish volumes in his library, cLS 
against 22 English, 34 Latin, and 36 Norman- French. Many of 
those Irish books, we may feel assured, were the gifts of bards 
and poets ; and several of them were repositories of Ireland’s 
historical and hagiological lore. After the execution of young 
Thomas at Tyburn the retainers of his fallen house naturally sued 
for royal pardons ; and among those whose offences were then 
remitted we find a certain ” Owen the Rhymer, otherwise Owen 
Keynan the poet, otherwise Owen Keynan Keyeghe [Caoch) the 
blind bard,” as well as Owen’s son Cornelius, a harper, otherwise 
“ Cornelius the bard ” — both of Cappervarget near Rathangan. 
To the eyes of the Dublin Council in those days a poet, a bard, 
and a harper were evidently indistinguishable one from another. 
And, though statutes and orders in council had fulminated stern 
edicts against the bards, the Dublin authorities were, at that date, 
not yet disposed to root them out like vermin. 

Lord Leonard Grey, to whom Earl Thomas had surrendered in 

1535, was himself executed on Tower Hill in 1541 ; and one of the 
“ abuses and enormities ” charged against him in the indictment 
sent over from Dublin was the driving away of a ” rymors kine ” 
when he was ostensibly marching to Cavan to punish The O’Reilly. 
Lord Leonard had made enemies of the Enghsh administrators in 
Ireland ; and two years previously they had sent articles o£ 
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accusation against him to London, one of which alleged that he 
" without consent of the Counsaile, spoiled and depredate the 
rymors by the mountaynes side.” The allegiance of bards was then 
courted by Dublin officials, for the poison of bardic satire was 
dreaded even by the inhabitants of the Pale, and bardic influence 
was well known to be a power which, in troublous times, might 
either assist, or gravely damage, the government. It will presently 
be seen, too, that the shrewd Council of Dublin had an eye on 
the bards as a class possessing exceptional opportunities for helping 
state policy, and capable of rendering it service of a very practical 
and insidious kind. 

The rhymers by the mountain side whom Lord Leonard was 
accused of spoliating were in all likelihood the MacKeoghs, at 
one time chief poets of the MacMurrough Kavanaghs. In the six- 
teenth century they still held the hereditary office of poet under 
the O’Byrne, and specimens of their poetry survive in the Leabhar 
Bran'ich, or Book of the O’Byrnes. The O’Keynan liegemen of 
the Kildares were probably a hereditary family of bards whose 
stipendiary lands lay near Offaly castle in Co. Kildare. It was 
there, at Rathangan, the last pan-Gaelic muster of professors of 
“ the arts of Dan, or poetry, music and antiquitie ” took place on 
the feast of the Assumption, 1451, at the invitation of Lady Margaret 
O’Carroll, wife of O’Conor Faly. 

Earlier in the year she had entertained a vast number of the 
representatives of learning among the Gael, luminaries both of 
Erinn and of Alba, at Killoughy, near her own castle in Offaly, 
and had given them individually costly presents. But, as many 
literati were unable to avail of her hospitality on that occasion, 
she repeated the invitation, and appointed Rathangan as the 
rendez-vous for the second function. And neither in the number 
of guests, nor in the Liberality of the hostess, nor in any other 
respect, was a disparity visible between those two memorable 
days. Written rolls of all who sat down at the respective banquets 
-were kept by O’Connor Ealy’s chief brehon, Gilla-na-naemh 
MacEgan, and the total of names numbered over 5,000. The 
distinguished lady who, at her own expense, thus brought the 
poets and ollamhs of the Gael together for the last time, died in 
the same year. The assembly at Rathangan must have been held 
with the permission of the reigning Earl of Kildare ; for while 
Rathangan was in Offaly, and built beside the original Offaly 
castle of the Eitzgeralds, the district had been lost to the O’Connor 
and the O’ Dempsey Chiefs of Offaly since the close of the twelfth 
century. 
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Though the Kildare Fitzgeralds intermarried with the families 
of Irish chiefs, and thus got inoculated to some extent with Gaelic 
sympathies and sentiments, by politics and territorial interests 
they were unalterably identified with The Pale. It w^as otherwise 
with the Geraldines of the South, the lordly house of Desmond 
and its many branches in Limerick, Kerry and Cork. They, the 
leading stock of “ the degenerate English,” surrendered them- 
selves to the spell of native ideas and Gaelic influences, and earned 
thereby the censure of Anglo-Irish chroniclers, who resentfully 
assort them with the renegade “ Hiberniores Hibernis ipsis.” 

It is told, as has already been noted, that when the sons of Golamh 
divided Erinn, the poet and the harper of their suite got permanently 
separated, one being taken to the South by Eber and the other 
accompanying Eremon to the North. The legend was doubtless 
invented to explain an inequality in respect of cultural evolution 
which the respective civilizations of Conn’s Half and of IMogh’s 
Half were seen subsequently to present. A census of the Ollamhs 
whom our Annalists have deemed wwthy of commemoration 
would unquestionably show that the great majority of Erinn’s 
Poets were bred in Leath-Chuinn. Munster, though never desti- 
tute of genuine poets, will not appear to advantage in the relative 
number of its ollamh-sons to whom tributes of remembrance have 
been vouchsafed in Gaelic records. 

But, to compensate for this seeming dearth of offlcial poets, 
there is reason to believe that, from earliest times, Munster was 
the principal nursery of the bards of Erinn ; and it is likewdse 
certain that, from the very dawn of their ascendancy in Munster, 
the Geraldine barons patronised and encouraged the native bards. 
Unlike the poets, the bards cultivated music in conjunction with 
song. The men who first brought bardic arts to Ireland had been 
accustomed in their continental seats to sing their lays to the 
accompaniment of the lyre. Their descendants in Ireland followed 
that laudable example ; and while practising together the twin 
accomplishments of poetry and harmony they developed the more 
primitive lyre into the cruit, or harp. The warrant for equating 
the bard, the rhymer, and the harper — ^the unifying formula of 
Tudor chronicles and archives — did not come from the practice of 
the poets, but from the professional methods of the bards. 

When did the first contingent of bards come to Ireland ? The 
question cannot be answered ; but, amidst the gloom which en- 
velops our proto-history, some faint indications of a definite bardic 
settlement may, nevertheless, be detected. In the line of Eremonian 
high- kings none figures more prominently than Ugaine Mor, the 
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potent monarch who divided our country among his twenty-five 
children. Ugaine’s son, Roighne Rosgadach — he who received 
Magh Roighne in Ossory for a principality — was a rhapsodist, 
and verses of his making are preserved in our ancient books. 
Another son of Ugaine was endowed with the territory of Corca- 
Oiche in Munster, and that son bore the significant name Bard. 
It is related of Ugaine that he was not alone arch-ruler of Ireland 
for forty years, but likewise king of all western Europe as far as 
Muir-Toirrian, or the Mediterranean Sea ; and it is recorded further- 
more that he was fostered in the North by the Irian joint- sovereigns 
Cimbaoth and Macha. Ugaine Mor may safely be presumed to 
have been, like Curoi MacDaire, an irrepressible pirate- admiral 
who, having at the head of his fleet landed a strong force of im- 
migrant colonisers in Ireland, was admitted to alliance and pro- 
tection by the Ulaid dynasts. Hegemony in Ireland passed ere 
long from the Ulaid dynasty to Ugaine and his family. 

Corea Oiche, which became the patrimony of the people of 
Bard, lies around the headwaters of the Feale and overlaps the 
upper basins of the Feale's Limerick tributaries. Music evidently 
took root in Corea Oiche, and no doubt rapidly propagated itself 
therefrom over large tracts of Munster. Professor O’Curry quotes 
from an early manuscript the important items of information 
that the poets and scholars of the Court of Cashel came from the 
Muscraighe of Ormond, and that the harpers of Cashel’s kings 
were supplied by the melodious cantonments of Corea Oiche. 
Under Anglo-Norman auspices, the ubiquitous O’Dalys encroached 
on Corea Oiche at a long- subsequent date, and probably established 
more than one academy of filidhecht among the gentr^^ of western 
Ui-Fidgente. But though lordship in Ui-Fidgente had then passed 
from the race of Eoghan Mor to the race of William of Normandy, 
it is not to be supposed that the seed of the early harpers was 
extinguished in Corea Oiche. The Muscraighe filidh, it is true, 
would not have associated on equal terms with bards ; yet at Cashel 
the Corea Oiche minstrels were not always restricted to the role of 
musicians. In an early Latin Life of St. Ciaran of Saigir we read : 
“ iFngus, king of Munster, had most excellent harpers who, while 
they harped in his presence, sang the exploits of heroes in lays of 
accordant sweetness.” The Corea Oiche minstrels were undoubtedly 
bards as well as harpers, and bards who continued to cultivate the 
sister arts long after the race of ^ngus and of Eoghan had been 
driven from Cashel 

The last of the Palatine Desmonds was Gerald, the sixteenth 
Earl — -sometimes mistakenly numbered the fifteenth — who was 
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slain in 1583 in a glen between Tralee and Castleisland. An in- 
ventory of the rents of his lands and inheritances which was made 
in 1574 is printed among the Carew State Papers, and in it we find : 

“ Lands held by the rimers of the Earl in the mounteyn of Slew- 
locra, named the Brosenaghe, and by the rimers of Templay,. 
Egleantine and Balleywroho." 

A second entry reads : 

“ Rents and duties when the Earl doth cross the mounteyn or 
take his journey betwixt Kerry and Connelough, the foresaid rimers 
are wont to bear the charge for a day and a night, coming and going.’' 

The localities mentioned in these records can all be identihed 
from their modern names, and can all be proved to lie within the 
confines of ancient Corea Oiche. An Inquisition of the thirteenth 
century shows that a Biatagh, or controller of a public hostel, 
resided near Mount Collins in the same locality ; and to the ex- 
istence of such an establishment may certainly be traced the custom 
observed by the bards of entertaining the Earl for a day and a night 
whenever he journeyed through Corea Oiche. Kospitahty has 
ever been the close ally and companion of music and song ; and 
such it evidently remained in that Sliabh Luachra region by the 
Feale as long as the house of Desmond lasted. 

Not many miles north-west from thence a certain “ John 
MacDonell Rymer ” had a fief, or estate, of such considerable 
extent, along the borders of Kerry and Limerick, that its position 
was marked with his name on the old map of Munster which has 
been reprinted and issued with the Volume of State Papers for the 
years 1538-1546. The jury presentments of 1584 contain a return 
of chroniclers, rhymers and harpers, 72 in all, who at that date 
occupied land in the escheated Munster territory ; and among the 
number appears “ John MacDonell a Poet.” The list includes 
two poetesses, one styled a ” rymer,” the other a ” she-barde ” ; 
and it reveals that the Earl’s contemporaries in the Anglo-Irish 
peerage of Munster — the Viscount Roche, for example, and the 
\Tscount Barrymore — complied as thoroughly as the MacCarthy 
Mor and the MacCarthy Reagh with the national institution of 
maintaining bards and harpers for the recreation of their manorial 
establishments . 

Fionn MacCumhaill was a poet whose ancestry is uncertain, 
for the reason that the proudest stock of Erinn would have ambi- 
tioned to link him up with themselves. But one of the pedigrees 
of Fionn which MacFirbis deemed worthy of consideration runs : 
” Fionn, son of Cumhall, son of Baoisgne, son of Oiche of the Corea 
Oiche of the Ui Fidhghenti.” Curiously enough it is to Fiona’s 
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son Fergus Finnbheoil, brother of the more famous Oisin, we owe 
the Dinnsenchus ode on Tipra Sen-Garmna — The Well of Old- 
Garman — -and the tipra, or spring, in question is the source of 
the Feale. 

In that spring, according to the legend, the beldame Old-Garman 
was drowned by Fionn. If the tale has an historical significance 
it should imply the association in long- past times of an incorrigible 
band of Gar man- marauders with the upper Feale. The continental 
German!, though not Celts, were a Celticised people whose bards 
roused them in the combat with a war- chant styled barditus. The 
Gaels invoked the same species of rhetoric when preparing for 
battle, and to its stimulating measures they gave the name rosg- 
catha. Perhaps Roighne Rosgadach, the brother of Bard, owed 
his sobriquet — -as Owen Connellan suggests — ^to the inciting power 
which he displayed as a maker and declaimer of rosg. 

Corea Oiche would have been known to us as Magh Bhaird if 
to it had been extended the naming principle used for Roighne’s 
Magh Roighne ; and as Magh Bhaird the place would have been by 
name an exact Gaelic correspondent of the Bardomagus district 
of the Italian Celts. Our later Gaelic owed to the topographical 
nomenclature of the region the bequest of, at least, a Baile- Bhaird 
(Bally ward), a gift which was derived by the Hebridean island of 
South Uist through its association with the Mac \'uirichs, descen- 
dants of the exiled Muiredhach O’ Daly of Lisadill, and hereditary 
poets to the Clanranald MacDonalds. 

The Bard component of Mac-an Bhaird was primarily a class- 
designation that, like the English terms smith, mason, baker, got 
transformed into a personal name ; and such, too, we may feel 
assured, was the origin of the name, Bard, applied to Ugaine’s 
reputed son. The harp disappeared from Corea Oiche, but only 
to be replaced by the bagpipe, the fiddle and the flute. The present 
writer can well remember that, even in the closing quarter of the 
last century, the self-same district still produced performers on 
those instruments, as well as rustic poets, whose reputation ex- 
tended far outside their native barony. In no part of Munster 
were the traditional recreations of music, song and dance longer 
cherished or more assiduously cultivated than in the Sliabh Luachra 
homeland of the “ Earl’s rimers.” 

Farther east in County Limerick, among the windings of the 
Maigue and under the shadows of Desmond’s dismantled castles 
of Croom, Athlacca and Kilmallock, a school of bards — the last 
of its kind in Munster or in Erinn — phed the lyric art with un- 
abated love and ardour down to the close of the eighteenth century,. 
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relieving with seductive minstrelsy the weariness of that century's 
long-lingering despair. From the lyrics of that gifted school were 
culled some of the prettiest of the flowers of verse that adorn this 
present selection, “ The Songs of the Munster Bards.” 

The Geraldines themselves imbibed the bardic spirit at an early 
stage of their association with Munster. From the very outset 
the two branches of the family adopted Irish war-cries, the senior 
branch choosing the motto, “ Crom-aboo,” and the junior — or 
Desmond — ^branch, " Shanet-aboo.” The first of the southern 
Geraldines to be belted an Earl was Maurice FitzThomas, whose 
creation took place in 1329. Two years earlier, at a meeting of 
the barons, Arnold le Poer tauntingly called this Maurice a 
“ rhymer ” ; and in Anglo-Norman traditions he became better 
known as “ Maurice the Rhymer ” than as Maurice the first Earl. 
Le Poer would not have called an English poet a “ rhymer.” 
Nobody has ever styled Chaucer, or Wyatt, or Spenser a rhymer ; 
and Maurice FitzThomas would not have been thus nick-named had 
it not been that he wrote Gaelic verse. 

Three of Maurice’s sons became Earls in succession, the youngest 
being Gerald the fourth Earl. The Four Masters affirm that 
the same Gerald ” excelled all the English, and many of the Irish, 
in knowledge of the Gaelic language, poetry and history, and of 
every other learning.” In the Annals of Clonmacnoise he is des- 
cribed as ” a witty and ingenious composer of Irish poetry, a learned 
and profound Chronicler, and in fine one of the English nobility 
that had Irish learning and professors thereof in greatest reverence 
of all the English of Ireland.” This Earl composed Gaelic poetry 
of such a high order of merit that his poems were read and recited 
in distant Alba as well as throughout Erinn. About a century 
after his death several of them were transcribed by J ames McGregor, 
Dean of Lismore, into a volume which has fortunately been pre- 
served, and in part published. 

Earl Gerald must have received a thorough training in Gaelic 
metrics, for he poetised themes both difficult and various in kind. 
Of the poems of his making contained in the Dean’s Book one is 
entitled ” A Satire ” ; one ” A Satire on Women ” ; and a third 
is a meditative piece “ On Death” Another of Gerald’s poems 
is extant in the manuscript Book of Fermoy. This Earl succeeded 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, as Viceroy in 1367 ; yet, though the 
restrictions of the Statute of Kilkenny had just been imposed by 
Duke Lionel on the Anglo-Irish barons, the Earl sent his son and 
heir to be fostered and educated in Thomond, where not a word 
of English was spoken, by the Dalcassian O’Briens. 
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“ Gerald, the Poet ” — -as he was familiarly known to his own 
and to succeeding generations — -died in 1398 at Caislean Nua 
(Newcastle West, close to Corea Oiche) ; and he was probably 
buried in the beautiful Church which he had founded at Askeaton 
for Friars Minor. The peasantry of East Limerick still tell that 
he reappears once in every seven years, mounted on a white horse, 
and rides over the waters of Lough Gur ; and they believe that 
he will continue to do so until the silver shoes of his charger are 
completely worn out. This Earl of Desmond wrote Anglo-Norman, 
as well as Gaelic, verse ; and, because of the wide range of his 
learning and accomplishments, he was accounted a magician by 
envious contemporaries. The Lough Gur legend doubtless ori- 
ginated from the Earl's reputed skill in magic. 

Though Brother Michael O’Clery thought so highly of the 
Geraldines that, in his genealogical poem on the family, he ap- 
praised their acquisition of the Munster palatinate as “A con- 
quest which is the best that Erin found," the romance of Desmond 
story and tradition has yet to be unfolded in a manner commen- 
surate with its deserts. But some day or other the debt is certain 
to be paid both by Gaelic and by Anglo-Irish literature, for the 
genii that preside over song and fiction must surely be alive to 
the potentialities of the theme. It was on the outskirts of Corea 
Oiche, close to the Feale, young Thomas of Desmond, grandson of 
Gerald the Poet, met the beautiful Catherine MacCormack ; and 
there he wooed her in the Gaelic that was their common speech. 
The cliivalrous youth made the maiden his Countess, and paid the 
penalty by the forfeiture of his earldom. 

First cousin to this Thomas was Thomas the eighth Earl, who 
was beheaded at Drogheda in 1407, after a mock trial before the 
Lord Deputy of the' day, Tiptoft Earl of Worcester. The execution 
of Earl Thomas, who is described as " versed in Latin, English and 
Gaelic lore," evoked bitter condemnations from our native writers. 
The Four Masters commend his bounty " in bestowing jewels and 
riches on the laity, the clergy and the poets " ; and Duald Mac 
Firbis testifies to his generosity " to all the learned in Irish, as 
Antiquaries, Poets, ^Esdanas of all Ireland." By him, in 1464, 
was founded the College of Youghal, in the house where Sir Walter 
Raleigh subsequently lived, and where Richard Boyle, first Earl 
of Cork, at a later date died. The monument erected at Drogheda 
to the martyred Earl Thomas was removed by Sir Henry Sydney 
to Dublin, and placed in Christ Church Cathedral ; and there his 
recumbent figure, still to be seen, is commonly mistaken by visitors 
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who repose faith in Guide Books for the effigy of Strongbow, son- 
in-law of Diarmaid MacMurrough. 

During the fourteenth, the fifteenth, and the sixteenth centuries 
the poets of Munster found in the Desmonds their chief patrons 
and benefactors ; and the Desmonds of the same period received 
much of their education from Gaelic tutors. Nearly eighty years 
after the beheadal of Earl Thomas at Drogheda his grandson, 
James the fifteenth Earl — father of Gerald, the sixteenth and 
last Earl — addressed a memorial in vindication of him to the 
Lords of the Privy Council in London, and that memorial was 
written in Irish. When, in 1583, Gerald the last Earl of Desmond 
was hunted to death in Kerry there was with him an O' Daly — • 
Conor na Sgoile, or Conor of “ The School "■ — -who had served him 
as envoy in the vain endeavours which he repeatedly made during 
the throes of his struggle with the Queen's forces to gain allies 
among the southern nobles. In his home, near Castleisland, Conor 
of the School doubtless presided, in times of peace, over a college 
of -filidhecht, one of the many collegiate institutions which the 
Desmonds had endowed for the advancement of Gaelic learning. 
Father Dominic de Rosario O'Daly, author of the history of the 
Munster Geraldines, belonged to the wide- scattered family of 
O'Daly poets, who were originally cradled in North Westmeath. 
In fact the worthy Friar tells us himself that he was a near kinsman 
of the Conor who stood loyally by the Earl in the last years of that 
nobleman's tragic career. 

From the time of Strongbow downward the exactions of native 
chiefs and the feuds, both internal and intertribal, that perpetually 
agitated the conditions of existence in Gaelic states helped to 
produce a rapprochement between the poets and bards on the one 
hand and the Anglo-Norman lords on the other. As early as the 
year 1213 the Ollamh-Filé Muiredhach O'Daly fled from Lisadill 
in Co. Shgo to escape the anger of O'Donnell, and sought asylum 
in Galway at the castle of Richard de Burgh ; and in the suppli- 
catory poem which he addressed to De Burgh O'Daly betrayed 
not the slightest sign that he was conscious of being under the 
roof of a usurper in Connaught. That consideration, apparently, 
was far outweighed by the over- mastering sense of self-importance 
of the injured poet ; and, contemptuously styling O'Donnell's 
steward, Finn O’Brollaghan — whom he had slain — a “ clown " 
and a “ churl," he claimed the protection due to one who was 
accustomed " to sit in the presence of monarchs." 

The number of insubordinate or disaffected poets and bards 
who behaved like this O'Daly was probably^not inconsiderable; 
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and the English barons would not have been disposed to repel 
their suits. But these migrant bards, multiplying apace, proved 
to be such potent instruments of de-anglicisation that the Statute 
of Kilkenny proscribed them, and penalised the reception of 

pipers, story-tellers, bablers, rimers,” by the English colonists 
as rigorously as the kindred abuses of brehon law, fosterage, gossip- 
red, and intermarriage with the Irish. The framers of the Kilkenny 
Statute were powerless to make the measure operative, and its 
provisions had to be re-enacted again and again. The rhymers 
held their ground, enjoying full freedom of movement through the 
country, and from time to time found means of slipping into, and 
out of, the Pale. 

The accomplishments of the bards and poets made them welcome 
visitors in every quarter of Ireland, gaining them access to the 
manorial halls of the barons as well as to the households of the 
Gaelic gentry ; and the license of hoary custom ensured them 
hospitality, as self-invited guests, wherever they went. Thus 
socially privileged the bards enjoyed special facilities for acting, 
in seasons of contention, as intelligencers, intermediaries, channels 
of communication, and diplomatic agents between clashing or 
friendly seats of government. 

The Section of the Statute of Kilkenny which denounces " pipers, 
story-tellers, bablers, rimers,” dubs all these objectionable classes 
in the gross ” Irish agents who come amongst the English.” 
Though secret missions to the Pale were fraught with terrible 
risks, the bards did not desist from that venturesome business. 
One of the Statutes of the reign of Henry VI. (1428) recites that 
“ sundry Irish enemies come and converse among the English 
subjects, and spy their different secrets, power, ways and con- 
trivances ” ; and another Act which was passed six years sub- 
sequently alleges that ” the Irish Mimi, Clarsaghours, Tympanours, 
Crowthores, Kerraghers, Rymours, Skelaghes, Bardes, and others, 
contrary to the Statute of Kilkenny, went amongst the English 
and exercised their arts and minstrelsies, and that they afterwards 
proceeded to the Irish enemies, and led them upon the king's liege 
subjects.” 

The stubborn daring of the bards evoked, from reign to reign, 
measures of repression ever increasing in stringency. Among an 
elaborate series of Ordinances for the Government of Ireland 
drawn up in 1534, during the rebellion of Silken Thomas, the 
following appears : 

” Item, that no Yryshe mynstrels, rymours, shannaghes, ne 
bardes, unchaghes, nor messangers, come to desire any goodes of 
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any man dwellinge within the Inglyshrie, uppon peyne of forfayture 
of all theyr goodes, and theyr bodyes to prison.” 

In 1563 the Earl of Desmond, who was then a prisoner in Dublin, 
succeeded in regaining his liberty and possessions only by entering 
into a “ treaty ” with the Queen which, in addition to curtailing 
his patrimonial rights of jurisdiction, obliged him to impose grave 
disabilities on his bards and rhymers. “ Idle men of lewde de- 
meanour who, under pretence of their travail, bring privy in- 
telligence between the malefactors inhabiting those shires,” is 
the description therein given of ” rhymers, bards, and dice players 
called carroghes ” ; and the instrument proceeds : “As those 
rhymers, by their ditties and rhymes, made for divers lords and 
gentlemen in Ireland, in commendation and high praise of extorsion, 
rebellion, encourage those lords rather to follow those vices than to- 
abandon them, and for the making of such rhymes rewards are given 
by the gentlemen ; for the abolition of so heinous an abuse, order 
should be taken with the said Earl, the lords and gentlemen, that 
henceforth they do not give any manner of reward for any such lewd 
rhymes, under pain of forfeiting double the sum they should so- 
pay, and that the rhymers should be fined according to the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioners.” 

When, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Henry Sydney and 
the Privy Council addressed themselves vigorously to the task 
of remedying the “ disorders and griefs” that “ annoy the universal 
state of the said country ” of Ireland, the brehon laws and the 
rhymers were included among the pestiferous agencies which they 
resolved on suppressing. Two years later (1579) a patent for 
martial law against “ idle persons, vagabonds, rhymers,” and 
others, was granted to Sir Warham Sentleger, Provost Marshal 
of Munster ; and he was instructed to certify every month the 
number of such malefactors that had been executed under his 
commission. The toll of bards, or rhymers, who were summarily 
put to death under this patent does not appear. Probably many 
of the doomed brotherhood fled from Munster, and sought safety 
in the other provinces ; for a scheme “ for the Reformation of 
Ireland,” which was submitted to her Majesty in 1583 contains 
the recommendation that “ brehons, carraghes, bards, rhymers,” 
and such like, “ be executed by martial law ” all over the country. 
Subservient chiefs who were upraised and maintained in power by 
the Crown, like Sir Shane O’Reilly (“The Queen’s O’Reilly”) of East 
Breifne, had at this period to sign a pact which prohibited them from 
sheltering “ any Irishe Bard, Carroghe or Rymor ” within their 
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chiefries, and of course compelled them at the same time to weed out 
brehon laws and adjudicators, root and branch. 

Some bards there were, though it is not likely that they ex- 
ceeded a small number, who had no need to fly from the emissaries 
of the law. Such was " Ee McCraghe, a rymor,” who was brought 
up in the county Tipperary in the decades preceding the year 
1538. In that year Aodh McCraith- — whose name the Earl of 
Ormond’s orthography disguises as Ee McCraghe — being “ at 
lernynge” in the north of Ireland, close to the conflnes of Tir- 
connell, dishonoured his family and the hereditary profession 
for which he was undergoing preparation, by acting the part of 
a spy. Young Gerald, the step-brother of Silken Thomas, after 
many escapes from the clutches of his enemies, was then on his 
way to the court of O’Donnell, under the guardianship of his de- 
voted aunt, the Lady Eleanor Fitzgerald, widow of Donal Mac 
Carthy Reagh. McCraith joined the party, proceeded with them 
to O’Donnell’s mansion, became privy to the plans of O’Donnell 
and O’Neill for shielding the orphaned youth, and at once com- 
municated to Ormond all the information which he had thus basely 
acquired. 

The McCraiths were a Munster stock who gave many disting- 
uished poets to Death Mogha, and some too to Death Chuinn. The 
subsequent fate of Aodh is not known, but most probably he re- 
turned to Tipperary, where he would then have been perfectly 
safe under the protection of the all-powerful Earl of Ormond. 
Possibly the Rory MacHugh MacCraith who wrote an inauguration 
ode for the redoubtable Fiach MacHugh O’Byrne may have been 
his son ; and it is not unlikely that the establishment wherein 
the perfidious Aodh had sought a finishing education in the North 
was an academy conducted by O’Higgin Poets in Magh n-Ene, 
near Bundoran. We know that King Alfred the Great went in dis- 
guise among the Danes when devising his courageous scheme for 
their subsequent destruction. By service of a like kind the Irish 
bards strove persistently to aid their people’s cause ; but the in- 
stance just cited will show that the Dublin government were as 
little averse as the native chiefs to avail themselves of this sort of 
espionage. 

Tempted by the promise of rich rewards the patriotism of the 
bards occasionally proved unequal to the strain, and they accepted 
commissions not alone to spy on their fellow-countrymen but to 
defame them. By such means members of families that had 
theretofore been reprobated as rhymers attained lucrative posi- 
tions in Ireland as officials of various kinds under the rule of James 
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the First. But sometimes the recreancy of the bard or poet led 
to grave results. The poet ^nghus O’ Daly — well known to Gaelic 
scholars both as Mnghus na n-aer and as the Bard Ruadh — vilified 
the old Gaelic septs and the Gaelicised Anglo-Normans in a satire 
which he was induced to write during the viceroyalty of Lord 
Mount] oy. But the resentment which this unnatural performance 
provoked throughout the country eventually cost him his life ; 
for while feasting at a banquet he was stabbed to death by the 
servant of an irate chief, O’Meagher of Ikerrin. Mount] oy the 
Viceroy, and Carew the Munster President, apparently expected 
that a wholesale and authoritative vituperation of the ancient 
families would facilitate the sub]ugation of the country. 

A few years earlier Sir John Perrott had been at pains to turn 
mercenary bards into instruments of his policy in Ireland. Perrott, 
like many another Lord Deputy of Ireland, incurred the anger 
of his sovereign, and was in due course condemned to death ; 
but disease anticipated the death- sentence by cutting him ott in 
the Tower of London in 1592. While there confined he penned 
his “ Last Will and Testament ” — a document which contains 
little more than a pitiful appeal for mercy based on humble pro- 
testations of the innocence of his motives and acts — and in it he 
wrote : “ And I have given Money to Rhymers to seett forth her 
Ma]esties most worthie praises, as by Maister Treasurer’s of the 
Warres Accomptes will appere.” Even away back in the four- 
teenth century there is record, in a Patent Roll, of a certain Donald 
O’Moghane, an Irish Minstrel, having obtained license to reside 
within the area that en]oyed the benefits of English law, “ for that 
he, not alone was faithful to the king, but was also the cause of 
inflicting many evils on the Irish enemies.” 

Aonghus O’Daly ” of the Satire,” being a poet, would not have 
become known to us as the Bard Ruadh if in his time the older 
technical signification of the term hard had still been maintained 
in popular usage. The Anglo-Irish called all our native versifiers 
indiscriminately bards and rhymers. The alien word rhymer 
was repugnant to the Gaels ; but hard they could not re]ect, for 
the word, being of Celtic origin, was more truly Gaelic than English. 
Hence, concurrently with the diffusion of English speech the term 
bard attained prominence as the generally accepted symbol for all 
Gaelic species of verse-makers. The bards of our modern notation 
have thus come to comprehend not alone the ancient bards but also 
the filidh. 

The resulting confusion in terminology has unfortunately been 
aggravated by the common practice of equating fiU with poet. 
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Poet is an English word, derived from the Latin poeta ; and in its 
literary connotation poet corresponds much more closely to hard 
than to fiU. A fiU was only secondarily a poet, and he was a poet 
merely in virtue of his training in hairdne, or bard- craft. Primarily 
and essentially a fiU was a man fully qualified and certificated in 
all the branches of a Gaelic liberal education. The phrase Doctor 
of Learning would much more satisfactorily express the meaning 
of pU than the unqualified term Poet. The title Doctor of Litera- 
ture would not suffice, for the equipment of learning needed by a 
fi,lé included law, history and genealogy as well as belles-lettres . 
In professional practice the ollamh-íilé might specialise in law or 
in history as well as in filidhecht ; and, as a matter of fact, the 
brehons and the historians of the Gael issued, as a rule, from the 
self-same oUamh famihes that became most noted for the pro- 
duction of filidh. 

It would seem as if bards attracted the notice of English ob 
servers in Ireland in much larger number than -filidh, for of filidh 
as a distinct and higher class of poets mention is but rarely made 
in the tracts and treatises on our country that have come from 
Elizabethan writers. The Englishman Edmund Campion, at 
one time Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, may possibly have 
had filidh in mind when he wrote in his “ History of Ireland,” in 
the year 1571 : ” The tongue is sharpe and sententious, offereth 
great occasion to quicke apothegmes and proper allusions, where- 
fore their common jesters, Bards, and Rymers, are said to delight 
passingly those that conceive the grace and propriety of the tongue. 
But the true Irish indeede differeth so much from that they com- 
monly speake, that scarce one among five score can either write, 
read, or understand it. Therefore it is prescribed among certaine 
their Poets, and other Students of Antiquitie.” 

In his ” View of the State of Ireland,” Edmund Spenser would 
convey that the Ireland with which he was acquainted had among 
her population no poets other than bards. The relevant passage 
of the Dialogue is worthy of quotation, for it digests succinctly 
the experience of an Englishman who would not have been inten- 
tionally unfair, and whose poetic genius should have made him 
rather partial than adverse to poets. The passage reads : ” There 
is amongst the Irish a certain kind of people called bards, which 
are to them instead of poets, whose profession is to set forth the 
praises or dispraises of men in their poems or rhymes ; the which 
are had in so high regard and estimation amongst them, that none 
dare displease r.hem for fear to run into reproach through their 
‘Offence, and to be made infamous in the mouths of all men. For 
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their verses are taken up with a general applause, and usually 
sung at all feasts and meetings by certain other persons, whose 
proper function that is, who also receive for the same great rewards 
and reputation amongst them/’ To the art displayed in bardic 
compositions Spenser vouchsafes a gracious, though a qualified, 
word of appreciation : 

“ I have caused divers of them to be translated unto me, that I 
might understand them ; and surely they savoured of sweet wit and 
good invention, but skilled not of the goodly ornaments of poetry ; 
yet were they sprinkled with some pretty flowers of their natural 
device which gave good grace and comeliness unto them.” 

The bards on whom Spenser here passes judgment would pre- 
sumably have belonged to Cork and Limerick districts of Desmond’s 
forfeited palatinate ; for during his sojourn in Ireland Spenser 
resided chiefly at Kilcolman, a Desmond castle in north-east Cork, 
close to the Limerick border. 

In the earlier years of Elizabeth’s reign there lived in Dublin a 
puritan Englishman, Thomas Smyth by name, who, though only 
a humble apothecary by occupation, brought to bear on the com- 
position and functions of Ireland’s literary orders a keener eye 
than either Campion or Spenser. In a Memorandum which he 
penned in 1561 Smyth distinguished among the learned professions 
then practising in the country ” four shepts (septs) in manner 
all rimers.” In the first rank he places the brehons, who — he 
says — ” have great pleantie of cattell,” and whose possessions 
the natives do not molest, the brehon being by office a neutral in 
politics. ” The seconde Sourte,” writes Smyth, ” is the Shankee 
(Seanchaidhe) which is to saye in English, the petigrer” (pedigree- 
expert, or genealogist). Smyth’s Shankee, who obviously corres- 
ponds to the Gaelic Ollamh in History, had likewise ” great plaintye 
of cattell.” 

” The thirde sort is called the Aeosdan (Aos Dana, or guild of 
poetry) which is to saye in English, the bards, or the rimine sepctes,” 
who instigate raids and are richly guerdoned at the distribution 
of the spoils. At that stage ” comes the Rymer (a member of the 
” Aeosdan”) that made the Ryme, with his Rakry. The Rakry 
is he that shall utter the ryme ; and the Rymer himself sitts by 
with the captain verie proudlye. He brings with him also his 
Harper, who please all the while that the raker sings the ryme. 
Also he hath his Barde, which is a kinde of folise fellowe.” It 
would seem from this rather inconsistent classification that even 
the scientific Smyth was compelled by the ambiguity of the term 
bard to use the word in two different senses, first, generically as 
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the equivalent of poet, and secondly as the title of an inferior and 
unregarded species of rann- makers. 

“ The fourth sort of Rymers/' explains Smyth, “ is called Fillis 
(Filidh), which is to say in English, a Poete. These men have 
great store of cattell, and use all the trades of the others, with an 
adicion of prophecies.” Though deformed by a cross- division, 
Smyth’s scheme shows clearly enough the superior station of the 
filé in the literary universe of the Gael. He might practise in any 
one of the three professions, Law, History, Poetry ; or change, if 
he chose, from one to another, officiating in all three by turns. In 
Law and History he had no rivals or competitors ; but in Poetry 
the h'>yd encroached on the province of the 'flu, with the result that 
in the long run the two orders got confounded. It is evident that, 
in any of the callings which he was free to adopt, the successful 
ollamh-ftlé was certain to become a wealthy man — ^the fortunate 
possessor of numerous droves of cattle. 

If we are to credit Smyth, the filidh of his day who subsisted by 
poetry made pretence to the gift of prophecy. This assertion, or 
suggestion, must be received with caution, for Gaelic literature of 
that era lends it no corroborative support. But would Smyth have 
been likely to invent such a curious detail, or to set a mere figment 
of the fancy in the very forefront of his account of the filidh ? It 
would be unwise to reject the information, for it may well point 
back to an ancient pretension of the order which, though not 
forgotten, had long been allowed to fall into abeyance. In point 
of fact in the old literature the titles file and faith are assigned 
indiherently to the same individual. 

The druids were the chief repositories of learning in pagan Ireland; 
and it is well known that these druids practised divination, or 
prophecy, as well as miracle-working of various kinds. Of the 
Celtic druids Caesar relates : ” They are judges in nearly all disputes, 
whether between tribes or individuals ; and when a crime is com- 
mitted, when a murder takes place, when a dispute arises about 
inherited property or boundaries, they settle the matter and fix 
the awards and fines ” The juridical functions here described 
were discharged for the evangelised Gaels by the brehons. 

Cassar does not mention the bards ; but the trustworthy Strabo 
supplements him, and places the bards at the head of the three 
categories of men — -Bards, Yates and Druids — -who were most 
highly honoured by the Celts. These bards he describes as hymn- 
makers and poets. The Yates presided at the sacrifices, and fore- 
told the future. The Druids were philosophers and jurists. The 
Irish Druids apparently combined the functions of the Celtic 
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Druids and the Celtic Vates. While druidism may, therefore, be 
presumed to have come primarily from the Celts, it evidently 
reached Ireland by some indirect line, and enlarged while en route 
the scope of its ministrations. The prophetic accretion which 
distinguishes Gaelic from Celtic druidism — the druidism of learning 
plus prophecy from the druidism of philosophy and law — becomes 
quite intelligible if we refer the introduction of our own brand of 
druidism to an invasion of Celticised Germani. 

This does not imply that the parent, or Celtic, type of druidism 
never reached our country. The Irish faith, or prophet, is shown by 
his name to have been functionally the analogue of a Celtic Vates ; 
and an Irish faith might have been a man or a woman — a fer- faith or 
a ban- faith. Eo nomine the faithi of both sexes dropped out of 
view, not because the breed became extinct, but for the reason that 
the name faith was generally replaced by fdá. As soothsayers the 
Irish Druids must have been, ex hypothesi, Poets ; for prophecy, by 
right of its divine nature, demanded a poetic form of deliverance. 
Hence in the story of the Battle of Magh Leana Dergdamsa, who 
extemporised a eulogy on Eoghan Mor, and an elegy on Eoghan’s 
father Mogh Neid, and acted as Eoghan’s ambassador to Conn Ced- 
Chathach, is entitled a Poet (Ei^es) as well as a Druid. In another 
old text we find the magic verse, or formula, of a sorcerer styled 
both dichetal fUedh (a Poet's incantation) and dichetal drwxdh 
(a Wizard's incantation) . 

The Germani, we know, had priestesses and prophetesses to 
whom, individually, they applied the name Veleda, and to whom 
they frequently paid divine honours. Though only one Veleda 
appears in history the name is evidently a class- appellative ; 
and in structure it corresponds exactly with our native word filidh. 
The Irish Druids added to the duties of their Celtic brethren the 
prophetic arts of a Veleda ; and, as a means of making their stores 
of knowledge portable for the memory, they invoked the metric 
arts of the bards. In Christian Ireland the brehons and the his- 
torians together filled the place occupied by the druids in the 
society of Celtic Gaul. Theoretically the ollamh-íilé replaced 
the Gaelic druid ; but not altogether in practice, for under the 
Christian dispensation the íilé had to abandon the vole of prophet, 
the role whence he had derived his distinguishing name. The 
afíectation of prophetic insight which Thomas Smyth ascribes to 
the -jilidh of his day would thus have had a historic justification ; 
and, such being the case, some tradition of the kind may quite 
conceivably have been preserved by the order to the closing stage 
of its existence. 
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After the accession of the Stuarts the force of circumstances 
produced a coalescence of bards and surviving firlidh ; and, once 
incorporated with the bards, the filidh as such faded out of sight. 
Professionally the bards recovered their ancient dignity, for thence- 
forth the whole held of Gaelic poetry, of which they had lost the 
head ownership, became once more their own exclusive domain. 
The bards, in fact, have regained more than their own ; for by 
extending in time and in degree of consequence the application 
of the epithet hard that title has now been made to embrace the 
whole catalogue of our Gaelic filidh. 

In the year 1604 the MacBrodys of Clare and the O’Clerys of 
Donegal, two ollamh families of highest distinction, fought a 
herce poetic contest as disputants in a controversy that from 
earliest times had divided Ireland into two irreconcilably hostile 
camps. The strife between Death Mogha and Death Chuinn was 
rather embittered than decided at the battle of Magh Deana, where 
Eoghan Mor fell fighting against Conn Ced-Chathach. More 
than thirteen centuries having passed by, the poet Tadhg Mac 
Brody threw down the gage in the same vexatious cause ; and 
Dugaidh O’Clery took up the challenge on behalf of Death Chuinn. 
MacBrody opened the fray by an attack on Torna Eces — Chief- 
Poet of Ireland in the fifth century — who in some laureate poems 
had eulogised Niall of the Nine Hostages and depreciated Niall’s 
rival. Core king of Cashel. O’Clery retaliated ; and the respective 
families and friends of the pair having duly taken sides the blood- 
less battle was long fought out, though the matter in dispute was 
still not brought to a decision. To the collection of controversial 
poems which the combat evoked Gaelic manuscripts invariably 
assign the title lomarbhagh na bh Fileadh (The Contention of the 
Filidh). But in English the same collection and the episode to 
which it relates have become universally known as “ The Con- 
tention of the Bards ** ; and under that name the collected poems 
have recently been edited and published. Yet the protagonists in 
the encounter are weD certified to have been ollamhs of literature, 
not bards ; while Torna is attested by his professional title eces to 
have been a practising filé-poet. 

So again the Imthecht na trom Daimhe, or “ Transactions (Goings- 
on) of the Great Company — the said company being a gathering of 
ollamhs who assembled under the presidency of Senchan Torpest 
in the seventh century for the purpose of concerting measures 
for the recovery of the lost Tain — has become familiar to us in 
translation as “ The Proceedings of the Great Bardic Institution.” 
Senchan Torpest, it need scarcely be recalled, was the eminent 
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Ollamh who succeeded Dalian Forgaill (Eochaidh Eces) as Chief- 
Poet of Erinn ; but it may not be so well known that his seven 
colleagues in the association were all highly-placed official 
ollamhs. In his “ Historical Memoirs of the Irish Bards,” 
published in 1818, Joseph C. Walker has little or nothing to say 
about the real bards, the work consisting almost exclusively of 
sketches and notices of Ireland’s ollamh-poets. 

Thus hard has long ceased to mean an ill-instructed poet lowly 
placed in society ; and even in our scholastic literature the proudest 
of proud filidh are presently by everybody entitled bards. The 
term -fiU is virtually obsolete, and of interest only to antiquaries. 
Like the language of the plidh which, according to the sixteenth 
century historian Campion, was intelligible to not more than one 
in a hundred of the country’s population in his time, the word fi,lé 
may now be used only at the risk of incurring thereby the reproach 
of pedantry. Nor would the filidh, if they could speak, have any 
substantial grounds for protesting against being denominated 
hards. Is not Shakespeare honoured the world over as ” The Bard 
of Avon ?” And is not Homer cherished in the affections of all 
humanity as ” The Blind Bard of Chios ?” 

Under the regime of James I. the surviving filidh had to endure, 
in addition to degradation in status, the still more painful miseries 
of impoverishment ; for many of them, being involved in the fall 
of their chiefs, forfeited their mensal lands and possessions. Home- 
less and destitute the poets who had not ceased to be patriots 
wandered about, vainly seeking a patron who could purchase an 
ode or comfort its author with the customary reward. The odes 
breathed no longer the old buoyant spirit ; rather, in many cases, 
they assumed the tone and the style of begging epistles. One 
hapless poet complains that his art is no profit to him, ” though 
it is a misfortune that it should fall to the ground.” He had 
walked all Munster offering for sale ” a poem with close-knit 
science ” ; but nobody, Gael or Gall, responded with as much as 
the proffer of a groat therefor. ” The glory of the Gael has set,” 
lamented another poverty-stricken poet ; ” the passing of the 
Gaels of the land of Fodla has made poetry an outlaw.” The 
poets, like many of the landless gentry, had no other escape from 
starvation save the charity and hospitality of their friends and 
fellow-countrymen ; and they were driven perforce into the ranks 
of the mendicant class. 

Hence, we soon find them becoming a cause of concern to the 
legislature. Among the provisions of a Statute which was drafted 
for King James’s Irish Parliament of 1612, there appears : ” An 
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Act against all such as caUing themselves gentlemen, horsemen, 
or kerne, live loosely and freely without any certain means or 
trade of life, as also against rhymers, gamesters, stokeaghes, vaga- 
bonds and beggars/' A Statute of Charles the First’s parliament 
of 1634-35 enacted “ that all persons calling themselves schollars, 
going about begging,” ” common players of enterludes, and 
ministrels, wandering abroad,” ” shall be taken, adjudged and 
deemed rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, and shall sustain 
such punishments as are appointed by a Statute made in the 33rd 
year of King Henry VIII.” The punishments prescribed for 
** vagabonds ” in Henry the Eight’s Statute of 1542 were certainly 
not lacking in rigour ; and it is, perhaps, significant of the condition 
to which many men of high academic standing had then been 
reduced by recent legislation that, under its provisions, “schoolers 
of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge that goe about begging, 
not being authorised under the seal of the said universities,” were 
to be treated and dealt with as “ strong beggars.” 

The increasing austerity of pains and penalties notwithstanding, 
the bards were not efiaced ; nor did bardic arts cease to be culti- 
vated by the youths of the country. The old system of training, 
spread over a dozen toilsome years, could no longer be imposed 
on bardic alumni \ but schools wherein the traditional courses of 
Gaelic study were taught, and where students were indoctrinated 
in the science and practice of bardcraft, continued to operate in 
various parts of the country. It was in a bardic school Geoffrey 
Keating received his preparatory education before proceeding to 
the continent to pursue his studies for the priesthood ; and it was 
mainly among bards and poets of his acquaintance Keating ac- 
quired the rich store of manuscript material which he wove into 
the texture of his historical narrative with such inimitable grace. 

Keating left Ireland before the faU of the -filidh ; but when he 
returned from abroad the crash had come, and the bardic schools 
were decaying. They did not disappear instantaneously, as if 
swept out of existence by a sudden cataclysm. The ollamh 
families were impoverished by the confiscations of Elizabeth and 
of James the First ; but it was not in the power of rulers to rob 
them of their intellectual inheritance by a mere stroke of the pen. 
Among Keating’s contemporaries there were many scholarly men 
who, having been brought up on the curricula of the institutions 
that had supplied education to the youth of Erinn since the time 
■of Aedh MacAinmire, were quite competent to officiate as pro- 
fessors in bardic seminaries; and under the direction of such 
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teachers bardic instruction was dispensed in many parts of the- 
country until the curse of civil war descended on the land. 

The building and equipment of a bardic college cost but httle. 
The students assembled at Michaelmas in a quiet sheltered spot, 
aloof from the noise and bustle of ordinary hfe. They were housed 
in a low, windowless, unimposing structure, whose only furniture 
consisted of a plain table and homely seats and beds. The session 
lasted until Lady Day, the 25th March ; and not much of it was 
occupied by lectures or professorial discourses. The instruction 
was eminently and advisedly practical. The teacher selected 
a theme, prescribed the metre in which it was to be cast, explained 
the principles which should guide the efforts of the pupils, sent 
them to their several apartments where, lying abed for twenty- four 
hours, each of them elaborated his composition mentally, thinking 
it all out from beginning to end, and consigning the verses one 
after another to memory before he committed the finished effort 
to writing. The tentative performances of the scholars having 
been read out in the common room, and duly corrected by the 
masters, and a day’s interval having been allowed for rest and 
recreation, a repetition of the process — diversified only by a change 
in the subject and in the poetic style of the exercise — commenced 
forthwith. 

Week after week — month after month — the course of training 
proceeded according to the same simple, unvarying order of routine, 
untd the vernal hues of woods and fields announced the departure 
of winter, and the melody of song-birds harbingered the out- 
bursting of the hfe that had been re-created within the Earth’s 
fruitful womb. 

“ Ah ; woe is me ! Winter is come and gone. 

But grief returns with the revolving year.” 

So sings one of the very greatest of lyrical and elegiac poets ; 
and so, too, thought the disbanded scholars of the bardic college 
as they heard the first notes of the cuckoo, while wending their 
several ways homeward after the happy days of the training session 
had come to an end. ” Well might it be hateful to you to hear 
the utterance of the cuckoo,” cried the poet Tadhg Og 0‘Higgin — 
in an elegy on the death of his brother — addressing in imagination 
the bardic puphs of the deceased brother's school. 

In mediaeval times students from every quarter of Europe 
met, and formed hfe-long friendships, in the lecture-halls 
of Bologna, Paris and Oxford, whither they had journeyed 
to drink of the fountains of knowledge then freely gush- 
ing forth within the precincts of each and all of those famous uni- 
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versities. The bardic schools of Ireland, in like manner, attracted 
pupils from every corner of the island, near and far, and cemented 
between many a pair of youthful poets ties of affection whose 
strength subsequently withstood, and triumphed over, the disin- 
tegrating influences that were so commonly begotten by tribal 
antipathy and professional rivalry. Work was suspended weekly 
during the interval from Saturday to Monday ; and the school was 
also closed on church holidays and festival dates. Dispersed 
among the houses of the surrounding gentry and well-to-do farmers, 
the students spent that free time enjo 3 dng the abundant hospitality 
and amusements to which they were everywhere made welcome. 

The race of professors died out, and the last of the bardic schools 
was closed, amidst the horrors of the civil war that commenced 
in 1641, and ended in utter ruin and disaster in 1652. The iron 
rule of Cromwell followed, leading after the short-lived and illusive 
spell of hope that intervened between the restoration of the Stuarts 
and their final overthrow by William of Orange, to the dismal, 
despondent century of Queen Anne and of the Draconian Penal 
Laws : the period, 

“ When, seated under sheltering hedge. 

Or crouched on mountain fern. 

The teacher and his pupils met. 

Feloniously to learn.” 

It is one of the marvels of history that the spirit of song — the 
love of intellectual culture — did not expire in the country, crushed 
to death by an atrociously drastic Code of Statutes, during that 
prolonged tragedy. Culture is the aliment of song ; and the national 
culture must assuredly have perished were it not that, when driven 
into hiding places, its ebbing life was fondly nursed and tended 
throughout by itinerant school- masters and bards. 

The bard and the schoolmaster of the eighteenth century cannot 
lawfully be dissociated, can hardly indeed be thought of separately ; 
for many of the bards were schoolmasters, and most of the school- 
masters were bards. Few in our own generation are able to ap- 
preciate at its true value the indebtedness of the country to that 
talented and unselfish race of men, for but few can adequately 
realise the conditions of the time in which they hved and laboured. 
While teaching and singing they averted the torpor of a hopeless 
pohtical outlook, and saved the nation's soul from sinking into the 
lethargy of despair. For them more appropriately than for the 
court poets, to whom the words were apphed by O'Donovan — or 
rather by Standish Hayes O' Grady in his more expressive para- 
phrasis of O'Donovan's saying — may it be claimed : They dis- 
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charged the functions and wielded the influence of the modern 
newspaper and periodical press." 

Among the confraternity of popular educators of the eighteenth 
century the School of Munster Bards held deservedly the most 
honoured place. These men were denied the elaborate training 
in the arts of versification which had at one time been essential 
for admission to the bardic profession. But they were more than 
compensated for the lack of scientific drill by an inborn genius 
and a natural aptitude for poetry. Robert Burns blossomed into 
a poet as he toiled with spade and plough, doing the work of a 
common labourer on his father’s little farm. John Keats gave 
earnest of his title to a place in the highest rank of poets while 
endeavouring to qualify himself for the unpoetic profession of 
surgery. Both Keats and Burns, in their early teens, " lisped in 
numbers for the numbers came " ; and so, too, of a certainty 
did the not less songful Egan O’Rahilly and Eoghan Ruadh 
O’Sullivan. These two roving sons of the lyre — ever knightly 
and leal as adventurous Trouveres — threw off verse as freely and 
bUthely as a linnet warbles, for their minds were constitutionally 
generative of poetic ideas, and their beings were vibrant with 
the music of their owm Sliabh Luachra’s vales and streams. 

The Munster Bards are happily in no need, at the present day, 
of an individual introduction to the reading public of Ireland. 
One by one they are being paid a debt which was long overdue. 
Collected and translated by capable scholars, the poems of several 
of the Bards who shine in the brilliant Munster constellation have 
already been published in splendid editions ; and the indications of 
the moment point to the likelihood that a similar tribute of appreci- 
ation will be rendered ere long even to the Bards of minor lustre. 

Poets of the old order who survived into the seventeenth century 
were addicted to deploring and condemning the looseness and 
the hcences that were then creeping into Gaelic prosody, as 
applied in practice by their younger brethren. The eighteenth 
century bards were untutored in the principles of -filidhecht and 
of hdirdne. But they dearly cherished the deposit of poems and 
tales which they found imbedded in the debris of the centuries ; 
and, while abandoning the forms enjoined by ancient literary 
standards, they remained steadfastly faithful to the message and 
to the inspiration of the past. In handling the device of asson- 
ance they retained a consummate skill ; but their pre-eminence as 
melodists in language can be known only to those who have had 
the good fortune to hear the songs as they were sung and recited 
by the Irish-speaking peasantry of Munster in the last century. 
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The Bards preserved to the end some of the more characteristic 
customs and institutions of the early Poets. When Seaghan Ua 
Tuama an Ghrinn (John O’Toomey the Gay) placed over the door 
of his ale-house in Limerick an invitation to his brother bards, 
and to all of the stock of the noble Gael, to enter and partake 
of his good cheer, he but consciously conformed to the usage of 
the long defunct Ollamh- Poets among whom the obligation of 
keeping “ a house of hospitality was universally observed. As the 
head of his order in the Limerick area, O’Toomey presided over 
sessions, or courts, of the bards, at which bardic contests were 
fought out after the style of the poetic duel in which Ferceirtne 
and Neidhe, son of Adhna, contended once on a time at Emain 
Macha for the gorgeous mantle of Chief Poet to Conor MacNessa. 

O’Toomey sleeps his last sleep in the churchyard of Croom on 
the Maigue, where he was laid to rest in 1775 by the few of his 
brother bards who then survived. Although his name and his 
reputation for hospitality are well remembered around the Maigue, 
it is nevertheless a fact that John O’Toomey ’s grave, neglected 
and all but forgotten, has no other memorial or mark of location 
than the clustering nettles by which it is overgrown. 

O’Toomey ’s predecessor as president of the court of Munster 
Bards was John Clarach MacDonnell, who died in 1754.' MacDonnell 
was an eminent scholar, deeply versed in Greek and Latin as well 
as in Gaelic ; and at his death in 1754 he left a valuable collection 
of Gaelic manuscripts, of which, unfortunately, no trace or tidings 
survdve. It was from MacDonnell the historian Sylvester 
O’Halloran imbibed the love of Gaelic studies which he subsequently 
cultivated with such marked diligence and success. 

The ashes of Seaghan Clarach — the foremost literary figure in the 
Munster of his time — -repose in the old cemetery of BaUysaUagh, 
beside his native Charleville ; and an epitaph phrased in terse, 
idiomatic Latin appropriately dignifies the sepulchral stone erected 
over the grave of that elegant poet and man of letters. Not far 
from thence, in the churchyard of Kilmallock, the remains of Andrew 
Magrath (“ An Mangaire Sugach”) were consigned to the clay in 
1790. He, like MacDonnell, was a schoolmaster as well as a bard ; 
and as a bard he possessed gifts not inferior to any poet of his time. 
But he lived an errant life, and never did justice to his poetic 
faculty. Though not so well remembered as MacDonnell and 
O’Toomey, Andrew Magrath was as popular as either in the literary 
and social circles of Cork and Limerick ; and with theirs his name 
has become indissolubly linked, for together they take priority as 
the leading trio of the Maigue poets. 
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The foregoing sketch having for object the promotion of interest 
in the Poets and Poetry of the Gael, a short bibliography of works 
is appended for the guidance of readers who may desire to pursue 
that fascinating subject. 

1. — G. Calder (Editor) : Auraicept Na N-Éces (Edinburgh, 1917). 

2. — R. Thurneysen (Editor) : Mittelirische Verslehren. {Irische 

Texte, III., Part 1.). 

3. — Ancient Laws of Ireland : Senchus Mor and Brehon Law 

Tracts (especially Uraicecht Becc, in Vol. V.). 

4. — E. O’Curry : Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of Ancient 

Irish History. 

5. — E. O’ Curry : Lectures on the Manners and Customs of the 

Ancient Irish. 

6. — H. D’Arbois de Jubainville : La Civilisation des Celtes. 

7. — P. W. Joyce : A Social History of Ancient Ireland. 

8. — D. Hyde : A Literary History of Ireland. 

9. — Edward O’Reilly; Irish Writers (Dublin, 1820). 

10. — J. Hardiman : Irish Minstrelsy (Two Vols.). ^ 

11. — Miss C. Brooke ; Reliques of Irish Poetry. 

12. — O. Connellan (Editor) : Imtheacht na Trom Daimhe (Transac- 

tions of Ossianic Society, Vol. V.). 

13. — Kuno Meyer ; Selections from Ancient Irish Poetry (London, 

1911). 

14. — E. C. Quiggin : Prolegomena to the Study of the Later Irish 

Bards (in Proceedings of the British Academy, March 
1911). 

15. — O. Bergin : Bardic Poetry (in Journal of the Ivernian Society, 

Vol. V.). 

16. — Miss E. Knott : Introduction to the Poems of Tadhg Dali 

O’Higgin (Irish Texts Society, Vol. XXII.). 

17. — T. E. O’Rahilly; Ddnta Gradha (Introduction by Robin Flower). 

18. — T. F. O’Rahilly : The Irish Poets, Historians and Judges in 

English Documents (Proceedings of R.I.A., Sec. C., 
No. 6). 

19. — Memoirs of the Marquis of Clanricarde : Introductory Dis- 

sertation. (Dublin, 1744). 

20. — Herbert F. Hore : Articles in Ulster Journal of Archaeology, 

Vols. VI. and VII. (1858 and 1859). 

21. — G. Sigerson : Bards of the Gael and Gall (London, 1907). 

22. — D. Corkery : The Hidden Ireland (Dublin, 1925). 

The Anglo-Irish sources are too numerous and scattered to admit 
of being readily scheduled, but references to many of them will be 
found in Nos. 10, 14, 16, 17, 18 and 20 of the works on this list. 
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The First and Second Edition of this volume which might 
appositely be entitled Anthologia Celtica’’ — having been 
many years out of print; the Messrs. Duffy purchased 
Mr. Patrick Traynor's interest in the copyright, and 
thought this the opportune moment for bringing out a 
third in bolder type and on better paper. Conscious of 
the risk they ran in this undertaking, they resolved to 
do all they could through this medium, for the preserva- 
tion of the ancient language of Erin, and of many of those 
dulcet airs which consoled our forefathers at home and in 
exile during the darkest days of their bondage. Further- 
more, the desire so frequently expressed to have every line 
from the pen of the matchless translator of those lyrics 
made accessible to all classes of readers deserved to be 
gratified, and was another motive which induced the 
Messrs. Duffy to present this new edition with Gaelic 
text, carefully revised, to the student of that venerable 
idiom, and the lovers of our native music. 

It is not our intention to dwell here at any length on 
the characteristics of the original songs or of the metrical 
English version by one of our most gifted bards ; for 
those acquainted with the ancient tongue have testified 
to the multiform graces of the former, while those critics 
^ whose linguistic knowledge is confined to the modern 
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vernacular, have been loud in their praise of that grandly 
dowered genius whose poetry may well be styled a speak- 
ing picture, just as a picture may be called a song without 
words. We may add, that copies of the Munster Poets 
having become exceedingly rare, often brought at auctions 
twenty shillings, and sometimes even more. And now 
a few words about Mangan. 

His father James, native of Shanagolden Vale, came to 
Dublin about 1801, opened a grocer’s shop at 3 Fishamble 
Street — like the house in which Moore first saw the light, 
’tis still a grocer’s — and married Catherine Smith of Kil- 
tale, county Meath. James, their eldest son was born on 
the 1st of May, 1803, and on the 2nd of that month 
was baptized by the venerable Father Betagh, in the old 
chapel of Rosemary Lane ; for the church of SS. Michael 
and John — now the oldest of the metropolitan parochial 
churches — was not dedicated till the 22nd December, 
1813. The record of James’ baptism in the Parochial 
Register runs thus, — May 2nd, James, of James Mangan 
and Catherine Smith ; sponsors, Patrick Archbold and 
Mary Lynch.* James had two brothers, John born in 1804, 
and William in 1808, and a sister who died young. 

After thriving for a while in Fishamble Street, Mangan’s 
father and family removed to Charlemont Street, where he 
began to invest whatever capital he had acquired in the 
purchase of old houses, which, in a brief interval left him- 


* Clarence ” was Mangan’s nom de Tlum$» 
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self and family all but homeless, and brought him to an 
early grave. 

Mangan’s uncle by the mother’s side, now took charge 
of James and his brothers, and when the former had 
reached his seventh year, sent him to the school opened 
by the celebrated Jesuit F. Austin, about the year 1760 
in Saul’s Court,* off Fishamble Street, and subsequently 


* Saul’s Court has its history ; the late Most Rev. Dr. Murray, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, received his primary education there, and so did many 
other ecclesiastics of that eminent prelate’s period. But there are 
other associations attaching to that cul de saCy once the Arcadia of 
Catholic students, which may fittingly find a place here. 

“ Saul’s Court, on the eastern side of Fishamble-street, takes its name 
from Laurence Saul, a wealthy Roman Catholic distiller, who resided 
there at the sign of the ‘ Golden Key,' in the early part of the last cen- 
tury.— About 1759 Laurence Saul was prosecuted for having harboured 
a young lady named O’Toole, who had sought refuge in his house to avoid 
being compelled by her friends to confoim to the Established Church ; 
and the Chancellor,* on this trial, made the famous declaration, that the 
law did not presume that an Irish Papist existed in the kingdom. In a 
letter to Charles O’Conor, who had advised him to summon a meeting 
of the Catholic Committee, for the purpose of making a tender of 
their service and allegiance to Government, Saul wrote as follows : — 
‘ Since there is not the least prospect of such a relaxation of the penal 
law’s, as would induce one Roman Catholic to tarry in this house of 
bondage, who can purchase a settlement in some other land, where 
freedom and security of property can be obtained, will you condemn me 
for saying, that if I cannot be one of the first, I will not be one of the 
last, to take flight from a country, w here I have not the least expecta- 


* Nomine Bowe» 
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directed by Father Betagh and his reverend colleagues, 
iv'ith the connivance of the Irish executive, which, at that 
time, looked askance at anything in the shape of a popish 
seminary.” Michael Courtneyf was then one of Dr. 
Betagh’s ushers, and 'twas he who taught Mangan the 
first rudiments. Delighted with the boy’s proficiency, 
Michael Blake, J successor to F. Betagh, grew fond of him. 


tion of encouragement, to enable me to carry on my manufactures, to 
any considerable extent ? ‘ Heu, fuge crudeles terras, fuge littus avaruEi ?' 
— But bow I will be able to bear, at this time of life, when nature ii' 
far advanced in its decline, and my constitution, by constant exercise 
of mind, very much impaired, the fatal necessity of quitting for ever my 
friends, relatives, and ancient patrimony, my natale Éolum^ to retire 
perhaps to some dreary inauspicious clime, there to play the schoolboy 
again, to learn the language, laws, and institutions of the country ; to 
make new friends and acquaintances ; in short, to begin the world anew. 
How this separation, Isay, from every thing dear in this sublunaiy 
worhl would afflict me I cannot say, but with an agitated and throbbing 
heart. But when Religion dictates, and Prudence points the only 
way to preserve posterity from temptation and perdition, I feel this 
consideration predominating over all others. I am resolved, as soon as 
possible, to sell out, and to expatriate ; and I must content myself with 
the melancholy satisfaction of treasuring up in my memor}’’ the kind- 
nesses and affection of my friends.* Saul soon after quitted his native 
land and retired to France, where he died in October 1768.” — Gilbert's 
History of Buhlin. 

t In 1809, Michael Courtney was nominal proprietor of the school in 
Saul’s Court. In 1812 he opened an academy at 23 Aungier Street, but 
he never kept school in Derby Square. 

X He restored the Irish College, Rome ; built St. Andrew's, Westland 
Row, and died: Bishup of Dromore, 1854. 
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and placed him under the special guidance of Father 
Oraham, a learned grammarian and classical scholar, who 
had just returned from Salamanca and Palermo, after 
<iompleting his studies, and before going back to his native 
diocese attached himself to the Saul’s Court School, in whicV 
he replaced Courtney. Fr. Graham found Mangan an apt 
pupil, and taught him the rudiments of Latin, French, 
Italian, and Spanish, his knowledge of which stood him 
in good stead when composing the beautiful ‘‘ Lays o 
Many Lands.” Years after Fr. Graham departed this 
life, Mangan often repeated for me — the tears streaming 
from his eyes — that pathetic Elegy in which the exiled 
Ovid writes to his wife that the sea-shore shells were out- 
numbered by the sorrows he had to dree among the bar- 
barous Scyt Ilians. I never can forget the broken and 
tender tones in which he used to read those mournful 
strophes,* all the more so to him, because, as he told me, 
they were among the first in which Fr. Graham tested his 
proficiency, and also because they reflected his own trials 
and misfortunes — some of the former imaginary or 
exaggerated, and most of the latter his own making. 

I do not recollect, although he told me, what time he 
finished his schooling, but I well remember that he, many 
years afterwards, made the acquaintance of Father 


♦ “ Littora quot conclias, quot amoena rosaria flores, 
quotve soporiferum grana papaver habet ; 
silv'a feras quot alit, quot piscibus unda natatur. 

quot teuerum pennis aera pulsat avis ; 
totpreuior adversis.” 
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Villaneuva, a learned Spanish priest, who enlarged his 
knowledge of the Cancioneros and Romanceros of the 
Peninsula.* 

And now, as a conclusion to this glance at Mangan’s 
youthtide, we may inform our readers that he never 
learnt Gaelic, Persian, Hindustani, Romaic, and Coptic, 
and that his afíected translations from these idioms 
are the outcome of his own all but oriental imagi- 
nation. As for German, he made himself thoroughly 
master of it, so much so that he set about teaching 
it to a young ladyt — long since gone to heaven — 

* D. F. MacCarthy had his first lessons in Spanish from Father 
Mullock, O.S.F., who was a priest in the Franciscan Convent, Merchant’s 
Quay, and died Bishop of St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

f Catherine was the Christian name of IMangan’s mother, and of the 
young lady alluded to. To ‘‘Catrina,*’ Camoens addressed one of his 

sweetest poems; and Mangan’s lament for Miss H , who died in 

October, 1832, is not less pathetic : — 

*‘I stood aloof, I dared not to behold 
Thy relics covered over with the mould ; 

I shed no tear, I uttered not a groan. 

But yet I felt heart-broken and alone. 

The fairy visions of my childhood’s fancy, 

The mind’s young mysteries, nature’s necromancy, 

Haunt not my memory now, it can but borrow 
From your lost glories, aliment for sorrow. 

Yet if it be that God himself removes 
From pain and contagion those he loves. 

I’ll weep no more, but strew with freshest reset 
The hallowed mound where Innocence reposes 
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for whom he penned a series of exercises, one of which is 
now before the writer. The late Mr. O’Daly turned the 
Gaelic songs in this volume into literal English prose, and 
Mangan transfused the spirit of their authors as no other 
could. 

Anxious to assist his parents, brothers and sister, 
Mangan thought the róle of a scrivenei might help him to 
realize his project, but he had hardlyset out on life’s journey, 
when he discovered that he had fallen into the society 
of grovelling companions who flouted the temperate cup, 
and made him ever afterwards an irresolute victim to 
alcohol. His description of the canaille with whom he 
tells in his autobiography, he had to consort, is not, I 
believe, overcoloured, nor is the sentiment of his own 
debasement exaggerated. He best could paint the latter, 
because he felt it: — 

“ As men by bond, and shackle trammel 
The overloaded horse or camel. 

So is my spirit bound with chains, 

And girt with troubles till ’tis wonder 
A single spark of soul remains, 

Not altogether trampled under.’* 

It must, however, be admitted that out of a miserable 
wage he did what he could for his parents, during the 
iong years he spent as a law-clerk, in the office of Mr. 
L , and subsequently in the more congenial employ- 

ment given him by Dr. Todd, in the splendid library of 
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Trinity College. But the one passion claimed him exclu- 
sively its own, rendering him misanthropical and eccentric, 
for the smallest amount of spirit seriously affected his 
finely strung nerves and delicate fibre. But there were 
intervals in which, when freed from that influence, 
he proved himself a genial companion, and delightful 
conversationalist ever ready to make or enjoy a joke.^’* 
He was gentle and unassuming, modest as a child, 
and one would think wholly unconscious of his splendid 
genius. As for opium, I never knew him to use it — the 
poppy of the West satisfied his craving. 

Sick of the monotonous drudgery of the scrivener, 
whose semi-uncials offered such a contrast to his own 
calligraphy— for such it was in the absolute meaning of 
that word— he betook him to literature as a more con- 
genial occupation, and contributed to many periodicals, f 
the very names of which are now all but forgotten — then 
flourishing in Dublin. At a later period he figured 


* One evening in my attic when Meagher in presence of D. F. 
MacCarihy, R. D. Williams, and half a dozen more, was reciting 
Antony’s oration, over Caesar’s corpse, and came to the “lend me 
your ears ” — Mangan stood up gravely and said, “ That’s a wrong 
reading.’’ “ No,” replied the reciter, “it’s so in the book.” “ No matter, 
sir,” rejoined Mangan, “the correct' reading is, ‘lend me your cars^ 
for Julius Wás killed near a car-stand, and Antony wanted to get up a 
decent funeral. What could be more absurd than to ask the loan of 
their ears?” 

t Mr. M ‘Call has enumerated them in the admirable little book 
published in the office A>f the ^ ílíí-.i 
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splendidly in the Dublin Penny Journal^ where he 
published the Dying Enthusiast, the One Mystery, and 
graceful translations from the Italian of Petrarca and 
Filicaja. 

In 1834, a year after its establishment, he contributed 
to the Dublin University Magazine numerous transla- 
tions from the German, commencing with Schiller’s 

Pilgrim/’ which, in 1845, were collected in two volumes, 
and owing to the generous munificence of Charles G. 
Duffy, published with the title of “German Anthology,” 
an appellation happily bestowed on that odoriferous 
wreath of song, so remarkable for freshness of fancy, and 
beauty of composition. His contributions to the Uni- 
versity Magazine in prose and verse extended over 
fifteen years, the last of them appearing in that periodical 
in 1849. In 1840, we find him in the pages of 
Cameron’s Irish Penny Journal, pouring forth a tide of 
song, and adorning that periodical with Apologues and 
Fables from the German, Irish, and other languages. 
Almost every one is acquainted with his version from 
the Gaelic of the “Woman of Three Cows,”"^ sparkling 

*In a letter dated September 15,. 1840, addressed to C. G., Duffy, 
then editing the Belfast Vindicator, Mangan says, ‘‘I thank yon for 
clapping the Three Cows into pound in your paper. But why did you 
omit the three stanzas ? Are you able to give me a reason ? Kot you, 
I take it. However, you can make me Some amends shortly. In No. 
15:of Cameron’s, there will be a transmag>nificanhmdamial^^g\j of mine (a 
per\ersion from the Irish), on the O’Neills and O’Donnells of Ulster, 
which is admired by myself and some other impartial ' 
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as it is with genuine humour and sarcasm; but by 
far the grandest of all his translations from the language 
of Erin, is the " Lamentation for the Earls of Tyrone 
and Tyrconnell — buried in S. Pietro Montorio at Rome.” 
O’Ourry furnished literal prose versions of both poems 
which have attained world-wide celebrity ; and of the 
‘‘ Lamentation,” we may say that no Irish pilgrim 
ascends the Janiculum without thinking of Mangan, 
and mentally repeating “ 0, Woman of the Piercing 
Wail !” 

It was at this period, 1833, he attracted the notice of 
George Petrie — a distinguished painter, musician, and 
enthusiastic lover of his country's antiquities — who was 
then engaged on the Ordnance Survey of Ireland. Petrie 
employed him in his own office, inspired him with some 
of his refined tastes, introduced him to John O'Donovan ; 
and one of the immediate sequels to this acquaintance- 
ship was the Lamentation for Kincora, beautifully 
rendered into flowing rhyme, from the Gaelic of Mac Liag, 
Bard and Seanachie to the Victor of Clontarf. To the 
same inspiration we may attribute the genesis of those 
other exquisite versions from the same idiom ; for ex- 
ample, the Wail over the ruins of Donegal Castle — the 
Lament for the rifted Franciscan Monastery of Timo- 
league, and the Testament of Cahir Mor, which reminds 
one of the last utterances of Jacob on his death-bed. 
To another source — the German — we must ascribe the 
Apologue of the repentant old sinner, who on a New- 
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Year’s night, standing at his window listened to the bells 
heralding “ the young year’s birth, and after recounting 
all his days in the sorrow of his heart, wept, and thanked 
God, “that with the will, he had the power to choose the 
right path still.” This wonderfully beautiful translation 
from Richter appeared in prose and metre in the 
periodical already named, and in both forms excels 
every other attempt to transfuse its subtile spirit without 
evaporation into our vernacular. Irrespective of other 
considerations, we have reason to be grateful to Mangan 
for making us familiar with the productions of many 
of the most distinguished foreign poets and prose writers. 
The Pentecost Fire does not fall on many heads; but 
assuredly, some of its lingering sparks were bestowed 
on his. 

In October, 1842, appeared the first number of the 
Nation for which Mangan wrote the splendid inaugural 
ode in which he adumbrates the grand aim of that 
journal, and the men — “ the gifted, the noble” — who were 
to contribute to its pages, and thus bring a new soul 
into Ireland. Davis and Duffy were glad to have such a 
fellow labourer as Mangan ; and after Davis* death, Duffy 
spared no pains to secure his services and reclaim him 
from those peculiar habitudes which he ever and anon 
relinquished and resumed. “ I knew and loved him,** says 
Duffy, “ from the time when I was not yet a man.” ^‘He 
was essentially the poet of the Nation"' No one knows 
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better than the writer of this, how fondly attached Duffy 
was to him, or how lovingly he strove to recall him to his 
better self ; but alas, ’twas a vain pursuit and toil without 
the longed for result. 

In 1847, Mr. James Duffy published the Catholic 
Magazine, the first volume of which was edited by, 
among others, D. F. MacCarthy, R. D. Williams, and 
John Kenyon, P.P. of Templederry. Mangan contributed 
to its pages the delightful metrical paraphrase of the 
first chapter of Jeremias’ ‘‘ Lamentations ’’ — ‘‘ The Death 
and Burial of Red Hugh O'Donnell,’’ — The weird “ Legend 
of Claus of Unterwalden,” and a brilliant translation of 
the Eucharistic Hymn — ‘‘ Te Deum laudamus,” composed 
not by St. Ambrose, but by St. Nicetus, bishop of Treves, 
in 527. 

As for the Poets and Poetry of Munster, the first 
edition was published in 1849, and a second appeared 
in 1850. Both commanded a large circulation, and 
the value of the work was greatly enhanced by the native 
music which escaped Bunting, Moore, Petrie and other 
collectors of our ancient minstrelsy. 

But what of his personality? My first interview with 
him was in 1845, a few days after the appearance of the 
German Anthology, when a gentleman employed on the 
Nation brought him to my attic and formally introduced 
me to the author of the exquisite translations of which I 
had spo^^n rapturously. Before taking a seat Mangan ran 
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his hand through my hair phrenologically, but whether 
he discovered anything to his or my advantage I don’t 
remember. The close proximity, however, made me re- 
cognise the strange individual I had often seen standing 
before book-stalls at the Four Courts, the College wall, 
and elsewhere. He was about five feet six or seven in 
height, slightly stooped, and attenuated as one of Memling’s 
monks. His head was large, beautifully shaped, his eyes 
blue, his features exceedingly fine and sickbed o’er” with 
that diaphanous pallor which is said to distinguish those in 
whom the fire of genius has burnt too rapidly even from 
childhood. And the dress of this spectral-looking man 
was singularly remarkable, taken down at haphaziird 
from some peg in an old clothes shop — a baggy panta- 
loon that never was intended for him, a short coat 
closely buttoned, a blue cloth cloak* still shorter, and 
tucked so tightly to his person that no one could see 
there even the faintest shadow of those lines called by 
painters and sculptors draper3^ The hat was in keep- 
ing with this habiliment, broad-leafed and steeple- shaped, 
the model of which he must have found in some picture 
of Hudibras. Occasionally he substituted for this head- 
gear, a soldier’s fatigue cap, and never appeared abroad 
in sunshine or storm without a large malformed umbrella, 
which, when partly covered by the cloak, might easily 


* Writins; to Duffy, he says ** How little do you kuow of the man in 

the cloak !” 
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be mistaken for a Scotch bagpipe. This eccentricity in 
costume and manner was not affected, and so little did he 
heed the incidents passing about him that he never was 
conscious of the remarks and glances bestowed on him 
by the empty-headed fop who stared him in the 
streets. The acquaintance formed that evening soon 
ripened to friendship that was destined to live through 
five eventful years ; and thenceforth Mangan was always 
welcome to such modest fare as a poor attic could afford. 

Among those whom he used to meet there were T. D. 
M‘Gee, R. D. Williams, D. F. MacCarthy, and others 
whom he delighted with his viva voce criticisms of the 
Italian, German, and French poets; and, above all, with dis- 
sertations on the doctrines of Lavater and Spurzheim, for 
whom he entertained great respect ; so much so, that he 
meditated opening an academy for the propagation of 
their theories. This, however, like many another of his 
day-dreams, never was realized. Four years previous to 
the period of which we write, the Apostle of Temperance 
had visited Dublin, and given the pledge in front of the 
church of SS. Michael and John. Mangan was present on 
that occasion, but could not be induced to take the pledge, 
simply because he doubted his ability to keep it. Withal, 
what he had seen of the marvellous revolution wrought 
by Fr. Mathew impressed him beneficially, so much so, that 
for whole months he would avoid the use of alcohol in any 
form. During those intervals of self-denial, he endeared 
himself more and more to his young associates, frequented 
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the sacraments ,* and scrupulously kept faith with those 
who had secured his literary services. What joyous 
evenings we had then in that attic listening to his anec- 
dotes of crazed Maturin — in some measure his own 
menechme or alter ego — whom he used to follow through 
the streets; Dr. Brennan of Milesian Magazine notoriety, 
Sir Harcourt Lees, and other eccentrics with whose 
vagaries he was thoroughly acquainted ! On one of those 
evenings he, for the first time, heard one of his own most 
pathetic lyrics, “ The Time of the Barmecides,’' mated to a 
sweet old Irish air, by Dr. Thomas Nedley, then a 
student of medicine, and gifted with a dulcet tenor voice, 
that often and often made our reunions all the more 
charming. Poor Mangan was so gratified on that occasion, 
that he gave the young doctor an autograph copy of the 
verses, which is afieciionately treasured after so many 
years, and the disappearance of nearly all those friends 
who, to say no more of them here, have not lived in 
vain. 

But ah, the pity of it ! — waywardness and irresolution 
were strongly developed in Mangan, and despite words of 
encouragement and gentle attentions he would, at in- 
tervals, be missed for weeks and months from the little 
circle in the attic, none knowing whither he had gone, 


* As a proof of his respect for the Sabbath, we may state that he re- 
fused a very considerable sum of money offered him by Mr. L , for 

work compulsorily done in his office on Sundays. 
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till he himself would suddenly turn up, and tell how he 
had been to Leixlip or Kiltale, suflfering from fever, of 
which he cured himself with draughts of Bishop Berkley’s 
nostrum — tar- water. After one of those rustications when 

he presented himself at the hall-door of , a servant 

woman, whose loftiest ideal of a lyric was the “Bed-haired 
Man’s Wife,” or some such ditty, scared by his ghastly 
aspect, naively said, “ Lord, forgive you, Mr. Mangan, you 
might be rolling in your coach if you’d only keep from 
liquor, and make ballads for Mr. Nugent in Cooke-street 
and he who sang the “ Lady Eleanora Yon Alleyn,” instead 
of resenting this well-meant rebuke, meekly whispered, 
“ Likely eno’, Essy, but don’t be too hard on me.” A 
French proverb says that frequent change* of dwelling- 
place wastes life; and if this be true, it will help to 
account for Mangan’s ever-lowering vitality some three or 
four years before his decease. Indeed he was always on 
the move, for moving cost him no trouble, since furniture 
he had none — not as much as a grdbatus (pallet) — the 
word demenager had no meaning for him, a small 
hand-bag serving him for wardrobe, and his hat for 
escritoire. And yet, this unsettledness was not a matter 
of necessity but of choice; for the late James Dufiy made 
him a generous offer of bed and board, and a fair allow- 
ance of money in his house on Wellington Quay ; and 
Father Kenyon would have had him take up his perma- 


Changer souvent d’habitation, c’est éparpiller sa vie. 
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cent abode with himself in Templederry hard-by ‘‘ Clo- 
honan’s meadows and bosky dells/^ But the dread of 
restraint, and what he regarded as a surrender of liberty, 
made him decline those kindly overtures. Space would 
fail us were we to tell all we know of the queer places in 
which he would sometimes hide himself away, and one 
illustration will suffice to show his peculiarity in re 
lodgings. One fine summer evening, after more than a 
fortnight’s absence, an old crone who might have person- 
ated one of Macbeth’s witches, brought him to the door 
of the old trysting-place, and stated that she had turned 
him out, because she could get no good of him. On in- 
quiry, it transpired that she had given him lodging in her 
hay-loft in 0. A. ; and that he quarrelled with her because 
she wouldn’t allow him a candle in the night time. Sure 
sir,” she said, you might as well think of bringin’ 
a burnin’ sod of turf into a powder magazine. I’ll have no 
more to do with him, let him pay me, and he can have 
his tar water, and the papers that he was writin’.” 
Assuredly this genius was a man of parts : — 

“ Who all things did by tits and starts. 

Nothing above him or below him, 

Who’d make a sermon or a poem 
From eccentricity of thought. 

Nor always do the thing he ought.” 

No, but the very opposite ; for he now began to estrange 
himself more and more from his friends, and despite 
earnest remonstrance, gave himself up to habits of irregu- 
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larity, which cost him the patronage of Dr. Todd, and 
his position in T. C. Library. The one fatal weakness 
reduced him almost to insanity, and we will let himself 
describe the phantoms that were present to him by day 
and night. Writing to a friend he says : — 

“The Gorgon’s head— the triple-faced Hell Dog — the hand- writing 
on Belshazzar’s palace wall, the fire globe that burned below the feet 
of Pascal are all bagatelles beside the Phantasmagoria that ever more 
haunt my brain and blast my eyes.” 

A few days after he had penned that description of his 
shattered nerves, the writer found him and his brother in 
a miserable back room destitute of every comfort, a porter 
bottle doing duty for a candlestick, and a blanketless 
pallet for a bed and writing table. On expostulating 
with him, and giving him a sum of money — the gift of a 
sympathising friend — he vowed that he would endeavour 
to retrieve himself, and make amends for the past. But, 
alas for promises ! they were broken as soon as made ; and 
yet, during those paroxysms, if such phrase may be 
allowed, his splendid intellect was nowise impaired, for 
the contributions he sent to the Nation and University 
Magazine^ showed that the divine estro had not forsakei; 
him. Be it told to the credit of the distinguished 
editor of the former periodical, that all Mangan's 
tergiversations notwithstanding, he always proved him- 
self his apologist. ‘‘May God bless himT wrote the 
grateful poor fellow, “he has been to me the sincerest 
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friend I ever had.’* To this friend he sent in a moment 
,i>f direst extremity the subjoined appeal, and afterwards 
the promises which, for obvious reasons he ought not 
have made : — 

“My DEA.R Ddffy, — I am utterly prostrated, I am in a state of 
absolute desolation of spirit. 

For the pit}" of God come to me. I have ten words to say to you. I 
implore you come. Do not sufifer me to believe that I am abandoned 
by Heaven and man. 

I cannot stir out — cannot look any one in the face. 

Regard this as my last request, and comply with it as if you supposed 
me dying. 

I am hardly able to hold the pen, but I will not, and dare not, take 
any stimulants to enable me to do so. Too long and fatally already 
have I been playing that game with my shattered nerves. 

Enough. God ever bless you. Oh, come ! — Ever yours, 

J. C. Mangan.” 


For Charles Gavan Duffy, Esq. 

“ I, James Clarence Mangan, promise, with all the sincerity that 
can attach to the declaration of a human being, to <ledicate the portion 
of life that may remain to me to penitence and exertion. 

I promise — in the solemn presence of Almighty GOD, — and, as I 
trust, with His assistance, to live soberly, abstemiously, and regularly 
in all respects. 

I promise, in the same Presence, that I will not spare myself — that 
I will endeavour to do all the good within my power to others — that I 
will constantly advocate the cause of Temperance -the interests of 
knowledge — and the duties of Patriotism— and finally, that I will do 
all these things irrespective of any concern personal to myself— and 
whether my exertions be productive of profit and fame to me, or, as 
may happen in the troublous times that 1 believe are at hand, 
eventuate in sinking me still lower into poverty and (undeserved^ 
ignominy. 

This declaration of my intentions with respect to my future pur- 
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poses I give to Mr. Duffy. I mean, with his permission, tq send 
similar declarations to my other literary friends, varying the phrase- 
ology of them only as his prudence may suggest. 

James Clarence Mangan.” 

i'rom the same dismal two-pair back room he addressed 
the following De profundis to a gentleman well known 
for his charities, and we reproduce it here as a half told 
tale of domestic sorrow, not surpassed by that of any 
>ther unfortunate son of genius : — 

“Dear and respected Sir,— Perhaps I may venture to hope that 
you have not altogether forgotten me. I, on my part, have never 
ceased to remember my promise to you. That ])romise has, if I may 
so speak, burned itself into my brain and memory. It is written on 
my heart, and chronicled on the tablets of my spirit. It forms my 
last thought before I lie down at night — my first when I rise in the 
morning. 

Can you, or will you, dear sir, help me to fulfil it? Itrustinthe 
Almighty GOD that you will. In addressing you, I address no common 
man. I am aware that 1 appeal to, perhaps, the most distinguished 
philanthropist of our era. The stronger, therefore, is my confidence 
that you will not refuse me the aid I seek at your hands. 

I write to you, dear sir, from a fireless and furnitureless room, with 
a sick brother near me, whom I have supported for years. My heart 
sinks within me as I contemplate the desolation around us. I myself 
have abstained from animal food for a long period ; yet, I regretted that 
I was unable to buy him more than an egg on Christmas Day. But thi^ 
matter of diet is a trifle. Healthy persons require little nourishment 
— they can subsist on bread and water. It was the apothecary’s bill 
which, on Christmas Eve left us without a shilling— and has oblige4 
me even to resort since to the pawnbroker. 

I call on you, dear sir, with this note ; but perhaps you may not have 
leisure to see me. — ^Your very obedient servant, ^ 

V i J. C- Mangan.” 
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And yet, in the midst of this gloom and misery he pro- 
duced poems of transcendent beauty, among others the 
‘‘ Marvellous Bell,” “ Napoleon/’ from the French of 
Lamartine, “Ypsilanti/ and the “ Lament for Moreen,” 
some stanzas of which it may be presumed were meant 
to picture the perturbed state of his own mind : — 

“I exult alone in one wild hour. 

That hour wherein the red cup drowns, 

The horrors it anon renews, 

In ghastlier guise, in fiercer power ; 

Then glory brings me golden crowns, 

And visions of all brilliant hues 
Lap my lost soul in gladness, 

Until I awake again, 

4Jid the dark lava tires of madness, 

Once more sweep through my brain.” 

The two last years of Mangan’s life saw him pursue the 
«íarne erratic course, and every effort of his friends to 
bring him back to the right path failed. Conscious of 
this, he himself in burning words tells how those generous 
strivings proved unavailing : — 

In those resplendent years of youth. 

When virtue sees the true Romance, 

And nought else lures the generous mind, 

I might, even had I strayed from Truth, 

Have yet retrieved my road perchance, 

And left iny errors far behind, 

But, return «oíí; — oh, never. 

Never, and never more ! 

Truth’s holy fire is quenched for ever 

Within niy bosom’s core !” . s 

Somft will regard this confession and resolution ás tho 
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outpouring of a ‘‘ mind diseased,” but those who knew 
him personally, had reason to believe that he was perfectly 
in earnest when he gave expression to that lamentable 
sentiment. Proof after proof we could advance of this, 
if we now contemplated anything but a brief outline of 
his career. Sick of existence and thoroughly broken in 
health, he was admitted to St. Vincent’s Hospital, in May, 
1848. From that merciful institution where he was 
surrounded by all the comforts the sisters could pro- 
cure him, he wrote to a friend : — 

“Here I am at last— here, where I shall have ample time for re- 
pentance, for I cannot leave for some months, and during all that time 
I shall be rigorously denied every thing in the shape of stimulants. 
My intellect is becoming clearer.” 

The doctors refused the stimulants, but he, ‘‘ infirm of 
purpose” as usual, must have them, and he conse- 
quently went out into the broadway of temptation, and 
relapsed into the old slough. A few mornings after that 
exodus he was a patient in the Kichmond Surgical 
Hospital, bruised and disfigured by a fall of nearly 
fifteen feet, into the foundation of a house, then recently 
sunk. This occurred in the night time, when he was 
utterly unconscious of his whereabouts; and his escape from 
mortal accident seemed almost miraculous. A few days 
afterwards he got a lodging near the house in which he 
was born, and on revisiting attic, agreed to write the 
Autobiography which may be regarded as the merest 
Reve dune Vie, with here and there some filaments of 
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reality in its texture. On representing this to him, he said 
be would willingly destroy the performance, but finally 
agreed to leave it as a souvenir in the writer s possession. 
It too had its erratic history in keeping with that of its 
author, and first appeared in the Irish Monthly ^ a most 
delightful periodical, edited by Father Russell, S.J. 

About the same time he worked by fits and starts at 
the “ Poems and Poetry/’ which was not published till 
November 1849. His remuneration indeed was scant, 
but it was as much as O’Daly could afford — some few 
pounds at long intervals, and a seat by the fire in the 
Anglesea Street back parlour. 

Soon after the outbreak of Cholera in April, 1849, he 
now and again came to the old quarters and there held 
forth on the origin and symptoms of the pestilence, 
maintaining, like Don Ferrante in the Promessi Sjposiy 
that there was no such thing in rernm natura as con- 
tagion, and consequently that precautions of all sorts were 
unnecessary and delusive.* Withal, from what I remember 
of those monologues I have no difficulty in stating that he 
had a presentiment that he was doomed to fall a victim to 
the terrible epidemic ; for his niental vigour began to fail 
perceptibly, and he seldom lost an opportunity of alluding' 
to his opening grave of which he prophetically sang : — 

“ Thither many a noble hand / 

Shall garland offerings bring, 

— _ And friends about my dust shall stand. 

And songs of sorrow sing. 


See the “ Betrothed,” c. 37. 
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And they shall oft as years roll round, 

Think of the slumberer there, , j . 

And to the memory of that mound 
A tear of pity spare !” 

Early in June, his condition became so desperate that 
he was admitted to the sheds at Kilmainham, and re- 
mained there some days, till thinking that he had well 
nigh recovered, he left, and took refuge in a miserable 
garret in Bride-street. Growing weaker and weaker, he 
was removed to the Meath Hospital by the advice of the 
late Hr. Stokes, who pronounced his case hopeless. That 
eminent physician conveyed to the writer poor Mangan’s 
earnest desire to see him ; and he accordingly lost no 
time in going to the pest-house, then filled with the dying. 
On taking a chair at his bedside the poor fellow playfully 
said, I feel that I am going, I know that I must go, 
‘ unhouserd’ and ‘ unanel’d,’ but you must not let me go 
* unshriven ’ and ‘ unanointed.^” The priest in attend- 
ance being called, heard his confession, and adminis- 
tered the Last Unction ; Mangan with hands crossed on 
his breast and eyes uplifted, manifesting sentiments of 
most edifying piety, and with a smile on his lips faintly 
ejaculating, “ O, Mary, Queen of Mercy This was on 
Wednesday, 20th June, and about ten o’clock that 
night, his soul was summoned to the Judgment Seat of 
God who endowed him with gifts not surpassed by 


* From his beautiful translation of Simrock’s Maria, Regina 
Misericordiae !” 
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those bestowed oa the Italian, German, French and 
Gaelic Poets, with whose inspirations he has made us 
amiliar. 

Although the burial rife should have followed fast on 
the decease, his remains were not interred till Friday, 23rd 
June, because of the diflSculty of procuring either coflfin or 
hearse, owing to the awful mortality then desolating the 
city. 

Mangan’s friends, as Sir 0. G. Duffy says,* were at that 
time scattered far and wide, and of them all, only three, 
— Michael Smith his kinsman — one who had been many 
years connected with the Nation — and the individual who 
pens this — saw him laid in his not “ unremembered grave ” 
in Glasnevin. 

Having already stated that the publishers in reissuing 
this volume, were desirous, as far as in them lay, to keep 
alive and propagate a knowledge of the language of Erin, 
we may fittingly conclude with Mangan’s eulogy of that 
grand old tongue : — 

THE IRISH LANGUAGE. 

(From the Dan Mholadh Ka Gaoidhulge of Philip Fitzgibhon, a Kilkenny 

Poet.) 

I. . ; , : 

The language of Erne is brilliant as gold ; 

It shines with a lustre unrivalled of (dd. 

Even glanced at by strangers, to whom ’tis unknown, r 

It dazzles their eyes with a light all its own. 

* See “ Young Ireland,” and “ Four Years of Irish History.” 
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II. 

It is music, the sweetest of music, to hear; 

No lyre ever like it enchanted your ear. 

Not the lute, or the flute, or the quaint clarionet. 

For deep richness of tone could compete with it yet I 

HI. 

It is fire to the mind — it is wine to the heart — 

It is melting and bold — it is Nature and Art ! 

Name one other language, renowned though it be. 
That so wakes up the soul, as the storm the deep sea ! 


For its bards— there are none in the cell, cottage, or hall, 

In the climes of the haughty Iberian and Gaul, 

Who despair not to match them— their marvelful tones 
Might have won down the gods of old Greece from their thrones. 

V. 

Then it bears back your spirit on History’s wings, 

To the glories of Erin’s high heroes and kings. 

When the proud name of Gael swelled from ocean to shore. 

Ere the days of the Saxon and Northman of yore. , 

VI. 

Is the heart of the land of this tongue undecayed ? 

Shall the Sceptre and Sword sway again as they swayed ? 

Shall our kings ride in triumph o’er war-iields again, 

Till the sun veils his face from the hosts of the slain? 

.'■■ i, ' 

VII. 

O, then shall o.ur halls with the Gaelic resound. 

In the notes of the harp and the claoirseach half drowned 
And the banquet be spread and the chess board all night, 

Tesn the skill of our Chiefs, and their power for the fight. 
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VIII. 

Then onr silken*robed minstrels, the silver-haired band, 
Shall rewake the young slumbering blood of the land, 
And our bards no more plaintive on Banba ’s dark wrongs, 
Shall then fill two worlds* with the fame of their songs. 


IX. 

And the gates of our Brugaidhst again shall stand wide, 
And their cead mile failte woo all withinside ; 

And the travel-tired wayfarer find by the hearth, 
Cheery plenty, where now, alas ! all is black dearth. 


The down-trodden poor shall meet kindness and care. 
And the rich be so happy to spare and to share ! 

And the mighty shall rule uuassailed in their might, 
And a-li voices blend in one choir of delight ! 


XI. 

The bright Golden era that poets have sung. 

Shall revive and be chaunted anew in our tongue; 

The skies shall rain love on the land’s breadth and length. 
And the grain rise like armies battalioned in strength. 

XII. 

The priest and the noble, the serf and his lord, 

Shall sustain one another with word and with sword — 

The learned shall gain more than gold by their lore, 

And all Fate took away she shall trebly restore. 

XIII. 

Like rays round a centre, like stars round the moon. 

Like Ocean round earth when it heaves in the noon, 

Shall our chiefs, a resplendent and panoplied ring. 

In invincible valour encircle their King. 


America and Europe 


t Houses of Hospitality. 
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And thou, 0, Grand Language, please heaven shalt win 
Proud release from the tomb thou art sepulchred in. 

In palace, in shieling, on high way, or hill, 

Shalt thou roll as a river, or glide as a rill. 


XV. 

The history of Eire shall shine forth in thee, 

Thou shalt sound as a horn from the lips of the free 5 
And our priests in their forefathers* temples once more 
Shall through Thee call on men to rejoice and adore- 


FRAGMENT OF AN DNFINISHED ADTOBIOGRAPHY. 

By JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. 

O 

Chapter I. 

“ A heavy shadow lay 

On that boy’s spirit : he was not of his fathers.” — Massinger. 

At a very early period of my life I became impressed 
by the conviction that it is the imperative duty of every 
man who has deeply sinned and deeply suffered to place 
upon record some memorial of his wretched experiences 
for the benefit of his fellow-creatures, and by way of a 
beacon to them, to avoid, in their voyage of existence, the 
rocks and shoals upon which his own peace of soul has 
undergone shipwreck. This conviction continually gained 
strength within me, until it assumed all the importance 
of a paramount idea in my mind. It was in its nature, 
alas ! a sort of dark anticipation, a species of melanchol}^ 
foreboding of the task which Providence and my own 
disastrous destiny would one day call upon myself to 
undertake. 

In my boyhood I was haunted by an indescribable feel- 
ing of something terrible. It was as though I stood in 
the vicinity of some tremendous danger, to which my 
apprehensions could give neither form nor outline, Wha^ 
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it was I knew not ; but it seemed to include many kinds 
of pain and bitterness — baffled hopes, and memories full 
of remorse. It rose on my imagination like one of those 
dreadful ideas which are said by some German writers of 
romance to infest the soul of a man apparently foredoomed 
to the commission of murder. I say apparently, for I may 
here, in the outset, state that I have no faith in the theory 
of predestination, and that I believe every individual to 
be the architect of his own happiness or misery; but I did 
feel that a period would arrive when I should look back 
upon the past with horror, and should say to myself : 
“ Now the great tree of my existence is blasted, and will 
never more put forth fruit or blossom/’ And it was (if I 
may so speak) one of the nightmare loads lying most 
heavily on my spirit, that I could not reconcile my feeling of 
impending calamity with the dictates of that Reason which 
told me that nothing can irreparably destroy a man except 
his proper criminality, and that the verdict of Conscience 
on our own actions, if favourable, should alw^ays be suffi- 
cient to secure to us an amount of contentment beyond 
the power of Accident to affect. Like Bonnet, whose life 
was embittered by the strange notion that he saw an 
honest man continually robbing his house, I suffered as 
much from my inability to harmonize my thoughts and 
feelings as from the very evil itself that I dreaded. Such 
was my condition from ray sixth to my sixteenth year. 

But let me not anticipate my mournful narrative. The 
few observations that I make in this preliminary chapter 
I throw out without order or forethought, and they are 
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not intended to appear as the commencement of a history. 
In hazarding them I perhaps rather seek to unburden my 
own heart than to enlist the sympathies of my readers. 
Those few, however, who will thoroughly understand me, 
need not be informed why I appear to philosophise before 
I begin to narrate. 

I give my Confessions to the world without disguise or 
palliation. From the first my nature was always averse, 
even almost to a fault ; the second, if it be possible in my 
case, I resign to that eternity which is rapidly coming 
alike upon me, my friends, and my enemies. These latter 
I also have, and from my heart I say, “May GOD* hless 
them here and hereafter/’ Meantime they, as well as 
those excellent individuals whose kindness towards me 
during the period of my probation I have experienced to 
an extent scarcely credible, may in these pages read the 
simple and undecorated truth with regard to all that 
has so long appeared worst in my character and conduct. 
To all I owe a debt, and that debt I shall endeavour to 
repay to the uttermost. 

There have been some men who may be said to have 
published their autobiographies without directly revealing 
themselves in these, as there are others who have avowedly 
laid bare to the eyes of mankind their own delinquencies 
without cloak or equivocation. Among the former we 
may class Goodwin and Byron ; the latter will comprehend 
St. Augustine, Rousseau, Charles Lamb, and perhaps a 


* Maiigan throughout writes the name of God in capital letters. 
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few besides. It is neither my wish nor my ambition to 
take any one of these as my model in sentiment or ex- 
pression. I cannot do so if I would, and if I could I know 
that I would not. My desire is to leave after me a work 
that may not merely inform but instruct — that may be 
adapted to all capacities and grades of intellect — and 
that, while it seeks to develop for the thinking the more 
hidden springs of human frailty, shall also operate simply 
in virtue of its statements as a warning to others, parti- 
cularly to the uneducated votary of Vice. And let me not 
be esteemed presumptuous if I add that it will be one 
which, with GOD’S blessing, shall achieve both objects. 

For myself, individually, I crave nothing. I have for- 
feited all claim upon human generosity. The kindness 
that during my life, and amid all my errors, I have endea- 
voured to exercise towards others will, doubtless, be 
denied to me ; but I complain not. May my unhappy 
memoirs serve in some degree to benefit my fellow-beings! 
May GOD’S justice be vindicated in me and them I May 
no human creature ever arise from their perusal without 
(if a good man) feeling his virtuous resolutions confirmed, 
and if a bad, without experiencing some portion of that 
salutary remorse which indicates the first dawning of 
reformation. These I would wish, and ambition— but no 
more than these. 


•O' 
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Chapter II. 

“These things are but the beginning of sorrows .” — Jesus Christ, 

I share, with an illustrious townsman of my own,* the 
honour, or the disreputability, as it may be considered, of 
having been born the son of a grocer. My father, how- 
ever, unlike his, never exhibited any of the qualities of 
guardian towards his children. His temper was not 
merely quick and irascible, but it also embodied much of 
that calm, concentrated spirit of Milesian fierceness, a 
picture of which I have endeavoured to paint in my 
Italian story of Gasparo Bandollo.’^t His nature was 
truly noble : to quote a phrase of my friend O’Donovan, 
** He never knew what it was to refuse the countenance 
of living man but in neglecting his own interests — and 
not the most selfish misanthropes could accuse him of 
attending too closely to those — he unfortunately forgot 
the injuries that he inflicted upon the interest of others. 
He was of an ardent and forward-bounding disposition, 
and, though deeply religious by nature, he hated the 
restraints of social life, and seemed to think that all feel- 
ings with regard to family connexions, and the obligations 
imposed by them, were totally beneath his notice. Me, 
my two brothers, and my sister, he treated habitually as a 
huntsman would treat refractory hounds. It was hia 


* Moore. 

t See Dublin University Magazine^ for December 1848. (No. cxcii.) 
“ 4.nnals of the Four Masters,” anno \date not given^ 
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boast, uttered in pure glee of heart, that “ we would run 
into a mouse-hole to shun him. While my mother 
lived, he made her miserable ; he led my only sister such, 
a life that she was obliged to leave our house ; he kept 
up a succession of continual hostilities with my brothers 
and, if he spared me more than others, it was perhaps 
because I displayed a greater contempt of life and every- 
thing connected with it than he thought was shown by 
the other members of his family. If anyone can imagine- 
such an idea as a human boa- constrictor, without his 
alimentive propensities, he will be able to form some 
notion of the character of my father. May GOD assoil 
his great and mistaken soul, and grant him eternal peace 
and forgiveness ! But I have an inward feeling that to 
him I owe all my misfortunes. 

My father’s grand worldly fault was improvidence. To 
anyone who applied to him for money he uniformly gave 
double or treble the sum requested of him. He parted 
with his money — he gave away the best part of his worldly 
property — and in the end he even suffered his own judg- 
ment and disposition to become the spoil of strangers.. 
In plainer words, he permitted cold-blooded and crafty men 
to persuade him that he was wasting his energies by 
following the grocery business, and that by re-commencing 
life as a vintner, he would soon be able not only to re-- 
trieve all his losses, but to realise an ample fortune. Andi 
thus it happened, reader, that I, James Clarence Mangan,, 
came into the world surrounded, if I may so express 
myself, by an atmosphere of curses and intemperance, ofJ 
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craelty, infidelity, and blasphemy, and of both secret and 
open hatred towards the moral government of GOD — 
such as few infants, on opening their eyes to the first light 
of day, had ever known before. 

From the fatal hour which saw my father enter upon 
his new business, the hand of a retributive Providence* 
was visibly manifested in the change that ensued in his 
affairs. Year by year his property melted away. Debts 
accumulated on him, and his creditors, knowing the sort 
•of man they had to deal with, always proved merciless. 
Step by step he sank, until, as he himself expressed it, 
only “the desert of perdition” lay before him. Disasters 
of all kinds thickened around him; disappointment and 
calamity were sown broadcast in his path. Nothing that 
he undertook prospered. No man whom he trusted proved 
faithful to him. “ The stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera.” And his family? They were neglected 
— forgotten — left to themselves. For me, I sought refuge 
in books and solitude, and days would pass during which 
my father seemed neither to know nor care whether I 
were living or dead. My brothers and sisters fared better; 
they indulged in habits of active exercise, and strengthened 
their constitutions morally and physically to a degree that 
even enabled them to present a successful front of opposi- 
tion to the tyranny exercised over them. But I shut 

* My reader will pardon the frequent allusion to GOD and Providence 
which occur in the course of these memoirs. But as Malebranche 
«aw all things in GOD, so I see GOD in ail things. GOD is the idea of 
iny mind. 
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myself up in a close room : I isolated myself in such a 
manner from my own nearest relations, that with one 
voice they all proclaimed me ‘‘ mad.” Perhaps I was ; this 
much at least is certain, that it was precisely at that period 
(from my tenth to my fourteenth year) that the seeds of 
moral insanity were developed within me, which after- 
wards grew up into a tree of giant altitude. 

My schooling during those early days stood me in some 
stead. Yet I attended little to the mere technical in- 
struction given to me in school. I rather tried to derive 
information from general study than from dry rules and 
special statements. One anecdote I may be permitted tO' 
give here, which will somewhat illustrate the peculiar 
condition of my moral and intellectual being at this period» 
I had been sent to Mr. Courtney’s Academy in Derby 
Square.* It was the first evening of my entrance (in 
1820), when I had completed my eleventh year.f Twenty 
boys were arranged in a class; and to me, as the latest 
comer, was allotted the lowest place — a place with which 
I was perfectly contented. The question propounded by 
the schoolmaster was, ‘‘ What is a parenthesis But in 
vain did he test their philological capacities; one alone 
attempted some blundering explanation from the gram- 
mar; and finally to me, as the forlorn hope that might 
possibly save the credit of the school, was the query 
referred. “ Sir,’‘ said I, I have only come into the 


* [Should be Sauls Court.] 

t [This is a palpable error, for he was born in 1803.] 
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8chool to-day, and have not had time to look into the 
grammar; but I should suppose a parenthesis to be some- 
thing included in a sentence, but which might be omitted 
from the sentence without injury to the meaning of the 
sentence.” “ Go up, sir,” exclaimed the master. to the 
head of the class.” With an emotion of boyish pride I 
assumed the place allotted me ; but the next minute 
found me once more in my original position. Why do 
you go down again, sir ?” asked the worthy pedagogue. 
‘^Because, sir,” cried I, boldly, “I have not deserved the 
head place ; give it to this boy” — and I pointed to the 
lad who had all but succeeded — ‘‘ he merits it better, 
because at least he has tried to study his task.^' The 
schoolmaster smiled : he and the^ usher whispered to- 
gether, and I was remanded to a seat apart. On the 
following day no fewer than three Roman Catholic clergy- 
men, who visited the Academy, condescended to enter 
into conversation with me; and 1 very well rt;Collect that 
one of them, after having heard me read, ‘‘Blair on the 
Death of Christ,” from “ Scott’s Lessons,” clapped me on 
the back, with the exclamation, “ You’ll be a rattling 
fellow, my boy ; but see and take care of yourself.” 

In connection with this anecdote I may be permitted 
to mention a singular fact, namely, that in my earlier 
years I was passionately fond of declaiming, not for my 
auditors but for mvst-lf. I loved to indulge in solitary 
rhapsodies, and, if intruded on upon those occasions, I was 
made very unhappy. Yet I had none of the ordinary 
shyness of boyhood. I merely felt or fancied that between 
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me and those who approached me, no species of sympathy 
could exist; and I shrank from communion with them 
as from somewhat alien from my nature. This feeling 
continued to acquire strength daily, until in after years it 
became one of the grand and terrible miseries of my 
existence. It was a morbid product of the pride and pre- 
sumption which, almost hidden from myself, constituted 
even from my childhood governing traits in my character, 
and have so often rendered me repulsive in the eyes of 
others. But a severe check was in preparation for these 
faults. My father's circumstances at length grew des- 
perate : within the lapse of a very limited period he had 
failed in eight successive establishments in different parts 
of Dublin, until finally nothing remained for him to do 
but sit down and fold his arms in despair. Ruin and 
beggary stared him in the face ; his spirit was broken ; 
and as a last resource he looked to the wretched members 
of his family for that help which he should have rather 
been able to extend to them. I was fifteen years old ; 
could I not even then begin to exert myself for the behoof 
of my kindred ? If my excellent mother thought so, she 
said nothing ; but my father undertook the solution of the 
question ; and I was apprenticed to a scrivener. Taken 
from my books, obliged to relinquish my solitary rambles 
and musings, and compelled, for the miserable pittance of 
a few shillings weekly, to herd with the coarsest of asso- 
ciates, and suffer at their hands every sort of rudeness 
and indignity which their uncultivated and semi-savage 
nntures prompted them to inflict on me! ‘‘Thus bad 
began, and worse remained behind." 
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Chapter III. 

At this time we — that is, my father, my mother, my 
brothers, my sister, aod myself — tenanted one of the 
dismalest domiciles, perhaps, to be met with in the most 
forlorn recesses of any city in Europe. It consisted of two 
wretched rooms, or rather holes, at the rear of a tottering 
old fragment of a house, or, if the reader please, hovel, in 
■Chancery Lane.* These dens, one of which was over the 
other, were mutually connected by means of a steep and 
almost perpendicular ladder, down which it was my for- 
tune to receive many a tumble from time to time upon 
the sloppy earthen floor beneath. Door or window there 
was none to the lower chamber ; the place of the latter, 
in particular, being supplied not very elegantly, by a huge 
chasm in the bare and broken wall. In the upper apart- 
ment, which served as our sleeping-room, the spiders and 
beetles had established an almost undisputed right of 
■occupancy ; while the winds and rains blew in on all sides, 
nnd whistled and howled through the winter nights like 
the voices of unquiet spirits. It was to this dreary abode, 
without, I believe, a parallel for desolateness, that I was 
accustomed to return from my employer’s office each night 
between eleven and twelve through three long years. I 
scarcely regarded my own sufferings when I reflected on 


• This is purely imaginary ; and when I told Mangan that I did not 
think it a faithful picture, he told me he dreamt it. 
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those of my relatives — my mother especially, whose fortL 
tude was admirable — and yet I did suffer, and dreadfully. 
I was a slave of the most miserable order. Coerced to 
remain for the most part bound to one spot from early 
morning till near midnight, tied down to “the duU 
drudgery of the desk’s dead wood ” unceasingly, without 
sympathy or companionship, my heart felt as if it were 
gradually growing into the inanimate material I wrote on, 
I scarcely seemed like a thing of life ; and yet at intervals 
the spirit within me would struggle to vindicate itself ; and 
the more poetical part of my disposition would seek ta 
burst into imperfect existence. Some lines which I pro- 
duced about this time may serve to give my readers a 
notion of the sentiments which, even amid want and 
bitter pain, and loneliness of soul, may sometimes agitate 
the breast of a boy of sixteen : — 

GENIUS. 

0 Genius ! Genius ! all thou dost endure 
First from thyself, and finally from those 
The Earth-bound and the blind, who cannot feel 
That there be souls with purposes as pure 
And lofty as the mountain snows, and zeal 
All quenchless as the spirit whence it flows ; 

In whom that fire, struck but like spark from steel 
In other bosoms, ever lives and glows ! 

Of such, thrice blest are they, whom, ere mature 
Life generate woes which God alone can heal, 

His mercy calls to a loftier sphere than this — 

. For the mind’s conflicts are the worst of woes ; 

And fathomless and fearful yawns the Abyss 
Of Darkness thenceforth under all who inherit 
That melancholy changeless hue of heart, 
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Which flings its pale gloom o’er the years of Youth-^ 

Those most — or least — illumined by the spirit 
Of the Eternal Archetype of Truth. 

For such as these there is no peace within 
Either in Action or in Contemplation, 

From first to last — but, even as they begin, 

They close the dim night of their tribulation ; 

Worn by the torture of the untiring breast, 

Which scorning all, and shunned of all, by turns, 

Upheld in solitary strength begot 
By its own unshared shroudedness of lot, 

Through years and years of crushed hopes, throbs and bums, 

And burns and throbs, and will not be at rest, 

Searching a desolate Earth for that it findeth not !” 

My physical and moral torments, my endurances from 
cold, heat, hunger, and fatigue, and that isolation of mind 
which was perhaps worse than all, in the end flung me 
into a fever, and I was transmitted to an hospital. This 
incident I should hardly deem worthy of chronicling if it 
had not proved the occasion of introducing into my blood 
the seeds of a more virulent disease than any I had yet 
known — an incurable hypochondriasis. There was a poor 
child in the convalescent ward of the institution, who was 
afflicted from head to foot with an actual leprosy ; and 
there being no vacant bed to be had, I was compelled to 
share that of this miserable being, which, such was mj 
ignorance of the nature of contagion, I did without the 
slightest suspicion of the inevitable result. But in a few 
days after my dismissal from the hospital this result but 
too plainly showed itself on my person in the form of a 
malady nearly as hideous and loathsome as that of tho 
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wretched boy himself ; and. though all external traces of 
it have long since disappeared, its moral effects remain 
incorporated with my mental constitution to this hour, 
and will probably continue with me through life. It was 
woe on woe, and ‘‘ within the lowest deep a lower deep.^^ 
Yet will it be credited ? my kindred scarcely seemed to 
take notice of this new and terrible mark so set upon me. 
Privation and despair had rendered them almost indifferent 
to everything ; and for me, sullen, self-inwrapt, diseased 
within and without, I cared not to call their attention to 
it : “ My heart had grown hard, and I hurt my hand when 
I struck it.’'^ 

Very slowly, and only when a kind acquaintance (for I 
was not yet utterly deserted), came forward to rescue me 
from the grave by his medical skill, did I in some degree 
conquer the malignity of this ghastly complaint. Another 
disease, however, and another succeeded, until all who 
knew me began to regard me as one appointed to a linger- 
ing, living martyrdom. And, for myself, I scarcely knew 
what to think of my own condition, though I have since 
learned to consider it as the mode and instrument which 
all-wise Providence made use of to curb the outbreak- 
ings of that rebellious and gloomy spirit that smouldered 
(ike a volcano within me. My dominant passion, though 
I guessed It not, was pride ; and this was to be overcome 
by pain of every description and the continual sense of 
selt-lielplessness. Hiimiliation was what I required; and 
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that bitterest moral drug was dealt out to me iu lavish 
abundance. Nay, as if Pelion were to be piled on Ossa 
for the purpose of contributing to my mortification, I was 
compelled to perform my very penances — those enjoined 
me by my spiritual director — in darkness and subter- 
ranean places, wheresoever I could bury myself from the 
face of living man. And they were all merciful dispensa- 
tions these, to lift me out of the hell of my own nature, 
compared with those which the Almighty afterwards 
adopted for my deliverance. 

My apprenticeship terminated : but so did nothing else 
in my unhappy position. The burden of an entire family 
lay upon me, and the down-dragging weight on my spirit 
grew heavier from day to day. I was now obliged to 
seek employment wheresoever I could find it, and thankful 
was I when even my father and mother were enabled to 
reap the fruits of my labour. But my exasperated mind 
(made half mad through long disease) would frequently 
inquire, though I scarcely acknowledge the inquiry to 
myself, how or why it was that I should be called on to 
sacrifice the Immortal for the Mortal ; to give away irre- 
vocably the Promethean fire within me for the cooking of 
a beefsteak ; to destroy and damn my own soul that I 
might preserve for a few miserable months or years the 
bodies of others. Often would I wander out into the 
field and groan to GOD for help. “ De Profundis da- 
mavir was my continual cry. And in truth, although 
my narrative scarcely appears at a glance to justify me, 
my circumstances taken altogether were amply sufficient 
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to warrant the exclamation. A ruined soul in a wasted 
frame ; the very ideal and perfection of moral and physi- 
cal evil combined in one individual. Let the reader 
imagine these and draw his conclusions. 

After a short while matters appeared to brighten with 
me, or rather to assume a less dusky aspect. I was 
advised by a worthy medical friend of mine, Mr. Graham, 
of Thomas Street, a man of considerable knowledge and 
skill, though but an apothecary, to try what such kinds 
of exercise as fencing or ball -playing might accomplish 
for me. “ The mind, my dear young friend,’’ observed 
this intelligent man to me, ‘‘is the key to the health, a 
somewhat rusty key to persons of coarser constitutions, 
but an oiled key to all of nervous temperaments and s^'s- 
ceptible apprehensions. You have taken long walks : they 
have done you no good : why ? Because you felt no 
interest in them, because while your limbs walked one 
way, your mind walked another. Try the foil or the 
racket, and you will be a new man at the end of a fort- 
night.” I took my friend’s advice, and soon was in a 
condition to bear testimony to the truth of his vaticina- 
tion. Never, perhaps, was such a change witnessed iu 
the health and spirits of a human being as that which 
supervened in mine after the lapse of a week. The almost 
miraculously recuperative power which has since been 
frequently observed to exist in me enjoyed full and fair 
play. I arose, as it were, out of myself. I had for a long 
time subsisted upon nothing but bread and tea, or milk, 
with my heart only for animal food (“ bitter diet,” as 
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Byron remarks), giving the grosser aliments they required 
to my relatives ; but I now felt as though I could feast 
upon air and thought alone. The great overcurtaining 
gloom, which had become to me a sort of natural atmos- 
phere, a fifth element, still in a degree surrounded me ; 
but my experience of existence at this time was that of a 
comparative paradise. Alas ! it could not endure, and it 
did not. Another book in the Iliad of my woes was to 
be opened, and black and appalling was the page that it 
presented to my view. 


Chapter IV. 

Farewell the tranquil mind ! farewell content !** — Shakespeare, 

Amid the glow of soul which I experienced through the 
change in my situation from absolute bondage to com- 
parative liberty, I could not forget the links that bound 
me to those who still depended on me for the very breath 
of life. That they appeared as iucJifferent to my powers 
of endurance as the storms are to those of the rock they 
assault was nothing to me. That they were in health, 
and in the prime of life, while I was in a state of chronical 
illness, and old in soul though young in years, touched 
me little or nothing. They were still my parents, and 
only as such could I regard them. I willingly overlooked 
the maxim of St. Paul that the elder should lay up for 
the younger portion of the family, and not the younger 
for the elder. Within about nine months after the ter 
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mination of my apprenticeship a situation was oflfered me 
in a solicitor’s office, the salary derivable from which 
though humble enough, was sufficient to elevate us in 
some degree above the depths of our former poverty ; and 
this situation I accepted, not gladly — for a foreboding of 
what was to come haunted me now with more intense 
force than ever — hut resignedly, and in the full belief that 
I was merely fulfilling a destiny which I could not oppose, 
and which I had no right to arraign. 

I weary the reader by calling on him for ever to listen 
to a tale of unmitigated calamity. But as I am bound to 
adhere to strict truth in this autobiography, he will kindly 
forgive as well the monotony of general reflection as of 
particular detail which he here encounters. By-and-by 
I may invite his attention to more cheerful and consola- 
tory matter. At present the scroll which I am compelled 
to unroll before him is, like that of the prophet, ‘‘ Written 
within and without with mourning, lamentation, and 
woe.” And perhaps those who are more desirous of under- 
standing the motives than of listening to a cold recital of 
the actions of another may find some interest in perusing 
a record which, I willingly admit, embodies hardly a sen- 
tence upon which the mere worldling would care to- 
expend a moment’s reflection, 

I had not been long installed in my new situation before 
all the old maladies under which I had laboured returned 
with double force. The total want of exercise to which 1 
was subjected was in itself sufficient to tell with ruinous 
effect upon a frame whose long-continued state of ex^ 
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haustion had only received a temporary relief from the 
few months’ change of life to which I have adverted. But 
other agencies also combined to overwhelm and prostrate 
me. The coarse ribaldry, the vile and vulgar oaths, and 
the brutal indifference to all that is true and beautiful and 
good in the universe, of my oflSce companions, affected me 
in a manner difficult to conceive. My nervous and hypo- 
chondriacal feelings almost verged upon insanity. I 
seemed to myself to be shut up in a cavern with serpents 
and scorpions, and all hideous and monstrous things, which 
writhed and hissed around me, and discharged their slime 
and venom upon my person. These hallucinations were 
considerably aided and aggravated by the pestiferous 
atmosphere of the office, the chimney of which smoked 
continually, and for some hours before the close of the 
day emitted a sulphurous exhalation that at times literally 
caused me to gasp lor breath. In a word, 1 felt utterly 
and thoroughly miserable. The wretched depression of 
my spirits could not escape the notice of my mother; but 
she passed no remark on it, and left me in the evenings 
altogether to myself and my books ; for unfortunately, 
instead of endeavouring somewhat to fortify my consti- 
tution by appropriating my spare hours to exercise, I 
consumed these in unhealthy reading. My morbid sensi- 
bilities thus daily increasing and gaining ground, while 
my bodily powers declined in the same proportion, the 
result was just such as might have been anticipated. For 
the second time of my life nature succumbed under the 
intolerable burden imposed upon her ; and an attack of 
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illness removed me for a season from the sphere of my 
irksome and melancholy duties. My place in the office 
was assumed by my younger brother, John, a stout and 
healthy lad of nineteen, who had already acquired some 
slight experiences in the mysteries of scrivenery and 
attorneyship, and I returned home. 

My confinement, to bed on this occasion was not of long 
■duration ; but, though after the lapse of a few days, able 
to crawl about once more, I was far indeed from being 
recovered. 

A settled melancholy took possession of my being. A 
sort of torpor and weariness of life succeeded to my former 
over-excited sensibilities. Books no longer interested me 
as before ; and my own unshared thoughts were a burden 
and a torment unto me. Again I essayed the effect of 
active exercise, hut was soon compelled to give over, from 
sheer weakness and want of animal spirits. I indulged, 
however, occasionally in long walks into the country 
around Dublin, and the sight of hills, fields, and streams, 
to which 1 had long been unaccustomed, produced in me 
a certain placidity of mind, with which, had I understood 
my own true interests for time and eternity, I ought to 
have remained contented. But contented I did not, and 
would not remain. I desired to be aroused, excited, 
shocked even. My grand moral malady — for physical 
ailments I also had, and singular of their kind — was an im- 
patience of life and its commonplace pursuits. I wanted 
to penetrate the great enigma of human destiny and my 
.own, to know “ the be-all, and the end-all,” the worst that 
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could happen here or hereafter, the final denouement of 
a drama that so strangely united the two extremes of 
broad farce and thrilling tragedy, and wherein mankind 
played at once the parts of actors and spectators. 

If I perused any books with a feeling of pleasure, they 
were such as treated of the wonderful and terrible in art, 
nature and society. Descriptions of battles and histories 
of revolutions ; accounts of earthquakes, inundations, and 
tempests; and narratives of “moving accidents by flood 
and field,’^ possessed a charm for me which I could neither 
resist nor explain. It was some time before this feeling 
merged into another, the sentiment of religion and its 
ineiiable mysteries. To the religious duties enjoined by 
my Church I had always been attentive, but I now 
became deeply devotional, addicted myself to ascetic 
practices, and studied the lives of the saints with the 
profonndest admiration of their grand and extraordinary 
virtuf\s. If my mind had been of a larger and sterner 
order, all this had been well enough, and I should doubt- 
less have reaped nothing but unmixed advantage from 
my labours. But, constituted as I was, the effect of those 
upon me was rather injurious than beneficial. I gradually 
became disquieted by doubts, not of the great truths of 
faith, for these I never questioned, but my own capacity, 
so to speak, for salvation. 

Taking a retrospective view of all the events of my fore- 
gone years, reflecting on what I had been and then was, and 
meditating on what it was probable that I should live to 
be, I began to think, with Buffon, that it is not impossible 
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that some beings may have been created expressly for 
unhappiness ; and I knew that Cowper had lived, and 
perhaps died, in the dreadful belief that he himself was a 
castaway, and a vessel of wrath fitted for destruction.*' 
Scruples of conscience also multiplied upon me in such 
numbers in the interval between each of my confessions 
that my mind became a chaos of horrors, and all the fires 
of Pandemonium seemed to burn in my brain. I consulted 
several clergymen with regard to what I should do in this 
extremity. Most recommended me to mix in cheerful 
and gay society. One alone, I remember, counselled me 
to pray. And pray I did, for I had so held myself aloof 
from the companionship of others that I knew of no society 
with which I could mix. But I derived no consolation 
from praying. I felt none of that confidence in God then, 
which, thanks to his almighty power and grace, I have so 
frequently known. The gates of heaven seemed barred 
against me : its fioor and walls of brass and triple adamant 
repelled my cries : and I appeared to myself to be sending 
a voice of agony into some interminable chasm. This 
deplorable interior state, one which worlds and diadems 
should not bribe me into experiencing again, continued 
for about a twelvemonth, after which it gradually disap- 
peared, not through progress of time, not through any 
progress of reasoning, or, indeed, any effort of my own, 
but remarkably enough, precisely through the agency oi 
the very remedy recommended me by my spiritual 
Jidvisers. 
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Chapter V. 

“ Farewell the tranquil mind ! farewell content.” — ShaJcespeare, 

On the south side of the city of Dublin, and about half- 
way down an avenue which breaks the continuity of that 
part of the Circular Road, extending from Harold's Cross 
to Dolphin's Barn, stands a house plain in appearance, and 
without any peculiarity of external structure to attract the 
passenger's notice. Adjoining the house is a garden, with 
a sort of turret-lodge at the extreme end, which looks 
forth on the high road. The situation is lone and un- 
picturesque ; and he who should pause to dwell on it 
must be actuated by other and deeper and, possibly, sadder 
feelings than any that such a scene would be likely to 
excite in the breast of the poet or the artist. Perhaps he 
should be under the influence of such emotions as I 
recently experienced in passing the spot after an absence 
from it of seventeen years. Seventeen years ! let me 
rather say seventeen centuries. For life upon life has 
followed and been multiplied on and within me during 
that long, long era of passion, trouble, and sin. The 
Pompeii and Herculaneum of my soul have been dug up 
from their ancient sepulchres. The few broken columns 
and solitary arches which form the present ruins of what 
was once Palmyra, present not a fainter or more imperfect 
picture of that great city as it flourished in the days of its 
youth and glory than 1, as I am now, of what I was before 
I entered on the career to which I was introduced by my 
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first acquaintance with that lone house in 1831. Years of 
so much mingled pleasure and sorrow ! whither have you 
departed ? or rather, why were you allotted me ? You 
delivered me from sufferings which, at least, were of a 
guiltless order, and would shortly, in a better world, have 
been exchanged for joys, to give me up to others, the 
bitter fruits of late repentance, and which await no re- 
compense, and know no change, save change from severe 
to severer. But, alas ! thus it was, is, and must be. My 
plaint is chorussed by millions. Generation preaches to 
generation in vain. It is ever and everywhere the same 
old immemorial tale. From the days of Adam in Eden 
to our own, we purchase knowledge at the price of inno- 
cence. Like Aladdin in the subterranean garden, we are 
permitted to heap together and gather up as much hard 
bright gold and diamonds as we will — but we are forever, 
therefore, entombed from the fresh natural green pastures 
and the healthy daylight. 

In the course of my desultory rambles ab^vt the suburbs 
of the city it would sometimes happen tha* Í should feel 
obliged to stop and rest, even though nothing better than 
a hedge-side or a field-hillock afforded me the means of a 
few moments’ repose. The reader will, therefore, imagine 
me reclining, rather than seated, on a long knoll of grass by 
a stream -side beyond Rathfarnham, and closely adjacent 
to Roundtown, while the sun is setting on an evening in 
June. I held in my hand a book, with the covers turned 
down ; it was Les Pensées de Pascal. As I lay revolving 
in my mind some of the sublime truths contained in this 
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celebrated work, I was somewhat suddenly approached 
and accosted by a fashionably-dressed and intelligent- 
looking young man, whom I had twice or thrice before 
observed sauntering about this neighbourhood. 

May I ask,’' he inquired j “ the nature of your studies ?'* 

I placed the book in his hand. He looked at it for a 
moment, and then returned it to me without speaking. 

‘‘You don't read French ?” said I, interrogatively. 

“ Oh, yes, I do,” he replied ; who does not novv-a-days. 
But that is a very unhealthy work.” 

I perceived at once that there was a great gulf between 
us ; and as I had even then learned enough of the nature 
of the human mind to know that disputation hardly ever 
converts or convinces, I contented myself with remarking, 
in an indifferent manner: “Everything in this world is 
unhealthy.” 

The stranger smiled. “And yet,” said he, “you feel 
pleasure, I am sure, in the contemplation of this beautiful 
iscenery ; and you admire the glory of the setting sun.” 

“ I have pleasure in nothing, and I admire nothing,’* 
answered I; “ 1 hate scenery and suns. I see nothing in 
creation but what is fallen and ruined.** 

My companion made no immediate remark upon this, 
out after a pause took the book out of my hand, and turn- 
ing over the leaves, read aloud that passage in which 
Pascal compares the world to a dungeon, and its inhabi- 
ttants to condemned criminals, awaiting the summons to 
•execution. 

“Canyon believe, my friend,” the stranger asked, “for 
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short as our acquaintance has been, I venture to call you 
such, can you believe this to be true V* 

‘‘ Why not I replied. “ My own experiences, feelings^ 
life, sufferings, all testify to my soul of its truth. But 
before I add anything further, will you allow me to ask 
what religion you profess 

A good one, I hope,” he answered; ‘‘I have been 
reared a Catholic Christian.” 

“ Then,” said I, you know that it is the belief of the 
holiest and most learned theologians of your Church that 
the majority of mankind will be irrevocably consigned to 
eternal misery.” 

“ Eeally I know no such thing,” he replied. 

*‘Have you never read Massillon,” I asked, on tho 
small number of the saved 

I take the judgment of no one individual, even in my 
own Church,” he answered, “ as my guide. The goodness, 
the justice of God ” 

I interrupted him. Stop,” said I, What do you ^ 

[Here the manuscript comes suddenly to an end.^ 
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The following notice of the Poets and Poetry op 
Munster appeared in the IrishmaUy November 3rd, 
1849, and we give it here because it is one of the earliest 
criticisms of the volume : — 

James Clarence Mangan, what a life was thine, and, alas, how 
suggestive of saddest, dreariest reflections ! 

Six months ago you were a homeless, houseless wanderer, through 
the streets of this city, shunned by the opulent who could have relieved 
you with the crumbs from their table, and utterly unknown, save 
in your deathless song, to those epicures of taste who banqueted 
on the rich repast your genius provided them in newspapers and 
periodicals! You were dubbed “drunkard” by one, and “opium- 
eater” by another. The Pharisee whom you asked for alms gave you 
a homily — the Nice Scented Gentleman who admired your “ soul mated 
with song,” fled all contact with your person, as though you were a 
pollution ; and need we wonder if that soul of thine, sickened and dis- 
gusted at the unrealities of life — at this eternal cant about Christian 
charity, and commiseration for human errors and frailties— longed and 
pined for that shelter which God alone can give? 

Christian charity and commiseration, forsooth ! Where did you find 
one or the other? In Saint Vincent's Hospital, where those angelic 
beings, the charitable sisterhood, bring consolation to the sick one’s 
pillow, and balm to the bruised spirit — in the apartment of the priest 
who gave his second coat, with a moiety of the coppers wherewith he is 
recompensed for encountering death in the house of pestilence, and the 
half of that scanty meal with which the exigency of the times allows 
him to refresh himself. Yes, but there was another who never shunned 
or fled you, even when you lay bleeding, wounded, and robbed of right 
reason by those most accursed of all freebooters, whisk3" and despair ! 

This good Samaritan was the publisher of the volume before us, and 
he, poor fellow, little richer than yourself in this world’s goods, did 
igive, with a kind hand, such as well becomes the true Celt's generoiw 
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nature, the little he could afford. What was that little?— a seat at hi»- 
humble hearth — half the poor meal that an occasional profitable specu- 
lation in some old book enabled him to purchase, a few pens, an ink- 
bottle, candle, and a literal prose version of those old songs, whose melt- 
ing pathos, and quaint wit. would not lose a particle of one or the other 
when mated to English verse by such a man as Mangan. 

Oh, base perfidious world ! This Mangan, concerning whom so man3r 
fireside philosophers have grown enamoured of writing — whose genius 
they now extol, when praise and censure fall uselessly on his clay — thi& 
Mangan, on whose character and misfortunes so much of twaddle and 
gossip has been expended by men who would not bestow on him, while 
living, as much as would buy him a pennyworth of bread ! — ^this child 
of genius was allowed to dree his last moments of agony in a common 
lazar-house, and of all his admirers (curse the cant !) who followed his 
remains to their resting-place, the short notice of him prefixed to 
this volume will tell. Had Mangan been a rich man, with ten times^ 
more than the ordinary amount of sins against God, and human 
nature, which usually, and par excellence ^ seem peculiar to that 
class — the newspapers would have gone into mourning for him, aye, 
deep mourning, and his sorely ’reaved relatives would erect a pyramid 
or a mausoleum, with a verbose epitaph, very gorgeous, and very 
mendacious, for stone don’t blush! Without fear of being deemed 
egotistic, the proprietor of this paper can safely lay Ids hand on his 
heart and assure those who take an interest in the subject, that he did,, 
to the be.st of his ability, what in him lay, to correct eccentricities, 
and solace the miseries of poor Clarence. Had he no other gratifying 
proof of his conviction, the poetry which Mangan wrote for the Irish^ 
man^ and what still remains in his hands unpublished, would, or 
ought to be amply suflScient to remove all doubt. 

The recollection of the 23rd of June, the day on which Mangan was 
buried in Glasneviu, has induced us to moralize, instead of telling our 
readers what the volume of the Foets and Foetry of Munster contains. 

O’Daly, who is profoundly versed in the Irish language, and conver- 
sant with the written and traditional lives of the Munster Bards, has 
furnished sundry biographical notices of these worthies, in whose lives 
the antithetical elements of sparkling fun and wailful melancholy so^ 
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strangely blend. A queer set of fellows were those bards ! — one hour 
rollicking in the shebeen-house, and the next, seated on some tradition 
haunted rath, keening the woes of Inisfail, and the persecution of the 
old religion ! — beaten, though never vanquished, on a hundred fields, 
the undying attachment to the land of their birth, and the religion of 
their fathers, is the grand and leading idea which those Gaelic singers 
seem to* love, and weave into all their compositions. When we remem- 
ber that this idea, so beautifully pervading all the songs of our bards, has 
been cherished and dwelt upon by thousands long gone to the “ lampless 
land,” must we not do honour to the men, who, despite degradation and 
bondage, fostered the remembrances of old, and kept the faint heart, 
though drooping, still hoping on for a day of retribution, which, alas, 
seems retiring farther and farther from us, into the dim distance? Moore’s 
songs were made for the ballroom, and for gentle maidens, who sit down 
to a piano, manufactured by some London house — they are, beyond a 
•doubt, matchless in their caste— but, before Moore sung, our grand- 
. mothers at the spinning-wheel, and our great-grandfathers, whether 
delving in the fields, or shouldering a musket in the brigades, sang these 
time-consecrated verses, to keep alive the memory of Ireland, her lost 
glories, and cherished aspirations. Before Moore was, those bards were^ 
and it is but fair to give their memory that honour which some would 
I bestow exclusively on the author of “The Irish Melodies.” How few 
out of the whole mass of our peasantry ever heard a single song out of 
the “ Melodies ?” How many generations have sung that song of the 
“ Fair Hills of Eire, 0 !” chaunted by one Mac Con Mara, who (be not 
startled, 0 sceptic !) set up a school in Hamburgh. A school in Ham- 
burgh ! aye, verily an Irish bard — call him, if you like, a mere hedge 
«chool master — did, somewhere about the year 1785, set up an academy in 
Hamburgh, for the purpose of indoctrinating, and, in all probability of 
whacking, more Sibernico, young Teutons. If you have a doubt as to 
the qualifications of the said Mac Con Mara, read this Latin epitaph 
vwritten by him for a brother bard : — 

“ Plangite Pierides, vester decessit alumnus 
Eochades non est, cunctaque rura silent. 

Pacem optavit. pace igitur versatur in alt®, t 
Ad super! tendit regna beata Patris.” 
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PKESS NOTICE. 


Mirthful, or moody this love of fatherland and of religion charao^ 
terises, nay, deeply marks each and every one of the bardic songs; 
We may now and again find fault with the little use to which they 
employ mere imagery ; nevertheless, some of their images are so 
quaint in themselves as to supersede the necessity of that “ gossamer 
spinning” to which other poets would have devoted them ; as, for ex- 
ample, in that instance of the lover who apostrophises his “riagletted 
Mary.” 

We might multiply examples of this sort from the volume before us, if 
we were not afraid to impress our readers with the notion that those 
song-makers devoted themselves and their muse to love and strong 
drink ; far otherwise : their grand source of inspiration was native land 
and religion — instance the retort of John O’Tuomy, who reproves the 
** Dame of the Slender Wattle,” doubtless, the wife of some strong 
farmer, who employed the said O’Tuomy, for the very unpoetical 
occupation of herding her hens. 

But the limits we have prescribed to ourselves will not allow us to say 
all we might wdsh in praise of these old song-makers, or of the beauty 
of Mangan’s versions. Those songs are an integral portion of the history 
of this hapless land ; to know the latter, as we would wish you to know 
it, you must be familiar with the former. 

With this hurried notice we commend this beautiful volume repleU 
with song — with the elegant song of Mangan — to every lover of nation- 
ality. Alas ! for Mangan. Let the wreaths, twined by him a short tim^ 
before Death came to carry off his glorious soul, be strewn as flower» 
upon bis fresh-made grave — “ Et tumulum facite, et tumulo super 
addite carmen. ” 
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t)onrichdi3Íi rriAC cori-m^H^. 

Donogh Mac Con-Maka, or Mac na Mara, as the name 
is vulgarly spelled, was surnamed, from the red colour of 
his hair 'OonncA‘0 Rua'ó for, as many of our readers may 
be aware, the Irish peasantry have been long accustomed 
to designate individuals from certain personal marks or 
peculiarities — not unfrequently ludicrous ; a man with 
crooked legs being, for instance, called “ CAtn-copAc/’ and 
one with a nose turned awry, ‘‘ CAm-pporiAc,’’ while a corpu- 
lent person is styled ‘‘iDobg-rhóp.” 

'OonncA'ó was a native of Cratloe, in the county of Clare, 
and connected by blood with the Mac Namaras of that 
locality. He made his appearance in the county of 
Waterford, about the year 1738, while on his way home- 
ward from a foreign college, whither he had been sent in 
early youth to pursue the theological studies — the penal 
laws at that period, as we need scarcely remark, render- 


* The use of soubriquets to denote personal peculiarities is of very 
remote antiquity in Ireland, and still exists to a great extent among the 
peasantry. 
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ing it imperative on a candidate for the Catholic priest- 
hood to forsake his own country, and seek that instruction 
abroad which he was not suffered to obtain at home. His 
wild and freak-loving propensities had procured his ex- 
pulsion from college, after he had spent four years within 
its walls ; and thus he was compelled to return to his 
native soil, and locate himself in Waterford. 

He had not long sojourned in this county before he 
became acquainted with one William Moran, a kindred 
spirit, celebrated in bardic lore among the peasantry of his 
native county. Moran kept a classical hedge academy at 
Knockbee, in the parish of Sli^b Cua* a village within 
an hour’s walk of the birth-place of the writer of this 
sketch; and here, he and his friend laboured conjointly for 
^ihe enlightenment and edification of the young students 
who attended their school, and taught them the various 
languages which T)onncA'ó iluAD learned abroad, and Moran 
acquired at home. 


* Sliabh Cua (now called Sliabh g-Cua), a large mountain district 
lying midway between the towns of Clonmel and Dungarvan, in the 
county of Waterford. In an ancient MS. life of St. Mochuda, which 
we perused some years ago, much light is thrown on the ancient topo- 
graphy of this locality; for it appears that St. Mochuda and his 
community made a short stay here, with the view of founding a monas- 
tery, but afterwards proceeded to Lismore. One of the five preroga- 
tives of the King of Cashel was “to pass over Sliabh Cua [with a band 
of] fifty men, after pacifying the South of Eire.” — See Leabhar nag-Ceart 
{Book of Rights), p. 5, published by the Celtic Society. The name is 
still preserved, but applied to the parish of Seskinan, which is the most 
fertile in the district. 
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How long the alliance lasted between the erudite pair 
we have no certain means of ascertaining ; but, according 
to the tradition of the peasantry, it held good until the 
bards, ‘‘ in an evil-starred hour,’’ as the Orientals phrase 
it, or, as we would say, in a moment of luckless frolic, 
happened, in one of their poetical effusions, to “ damn to 
immortal fame ” a certain fair and frail young damsel O'f 
the neighbourhood, who, enraged at being thus publicly 
satirised, set the hedge academy ” in flames; so that a 
dissolution of partnership between the “fratres fraterrimi’* 
was the immediate and melancholy result. 

The next locality chosen by TDac Con-tTlApA appears 
to have been the barony of Imokilly,"^ an extensive district 
in the immediate vicinity of Youghal, in the county of Cork, 
where he commenced business “ on his own account but 
his stay here must have been very brief, for we find him 
shortly afterwards located in the barony of Middlethird, in 
the county of Waterford. The hedge-school occupation 
not prospering here, he soon departed for Newfoundland. 

Accordingly, being well equipped, by the munificence of 
his neighbours, with food and raiment for the voyage, he set 
nut for Waterford, and thence repairing to Passage, a small 
seaport town on the Suir, below Waterford, he embarked 
for his new destination on the 24th of May, 1745, or, as 
some accounts have it, 1748, or 1755. But, alas! the 
winds and waves proved adverse to his wishes. He had 


•That portion of this extensive district which immediately adjoina 
the town of Youghal is known among the natives as “ The Barony,” 
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been but a few days at sea when a storm arose, which 
drove the vessel on the coast of France, where the crew 
fell in with a French frigate, which forced them to hoist 
sail and steer their course homeward to the Emerald Isle ; 
and consequently, poor THac Con-TTlApA was obliged to 
resume his former avocation in the very place which he 
had so recently left. A Mr. Power, one of his patrons, 
who died but a short time ago, humorously insisted upon 
having a narrative of the voyage from him, and our hero 
accordingly produced a mock ^neid of about eighty stanzas 
on the subject, which he entitled, “ 0ACcpA g^iohhA An 
AbpAoin,'’ “ The April Fool’s Tale.” Of this poem Edward 
O’Peilly, in his “Irish Writers,” remarks: ‘‘There are 
some lines in it by no means inferior to any of YirgiFs 
and he quotes the shout of Charon, as described by the 
Irish bard, thus : — 


“ 13o béig pé jÁip óp-Á]AD ’p béiceAc, 

Le puAirn a gnuA-o do ciuocad ua ppeApcAD, 

T)o cuaIad An cpuinne é, ’p cuip Ippionn géim Af I” 


“ He lifted up his voice ; he raised a howl and yell 
That shook the firmament, as from some vase bell ; 
Awakened one grand peal, that roused the depths of hell 


Among other eloquent passages in it, we find the fol- 
lowing allusions to his partnership with Moran, his location 
at the Barony, and his removal to Middlethird : — 
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A Ti-*oei|iirn, 00 cAli)A|\]:AinTi mAn rhAtAipc te buiueACAf 
A^\\ A beic -pAri m-bAibe, no a 5;-CAbAC-po|AC éijm ; 

Hó pAn m-bApúrhAin Am neApcúgAÓ oin gl^Aeoibib, 

-^5 neic mo ceAupAthAnn Y^S fmAccúgAÓ mo úpéAUCA 
Ho pAn g-CpOAUAbAlt) A ^-cbeACCAO mo gAO'ÓAÍCA'Ó, 

Ho A tinmneAcpop SionAinn nA 5-cAoL m-bApc, 

HÓ Aip SbliAb goAb CuA pnjbuA'ó péibe, 
piAp bncc *011 All, opuA^A, Y cbéipec, 

Hó A b pocAip HibbiAin Hi HlbópÁin, ponn Áp'oléigioncA, 
'OhéAnpAC poAn vÁn óp cionn ctÁp m’éAjA'ó !” 

•* All I have penned I would joyously give away, 

To be at home, or in some snug seaport town ; 

Or in the Barony, with the Gaels to-day, 

Following my trade, and keeping my pupils down ; 

Or in Cratloe, where my ancestors dwelt of old. 

Or in Limerick, on the tail-barked Shannon agen, 

Or in Sliabh Cua, the hospitable and bold, 

There feasting bards, and sages, and learned men ; 

Or with Willliam Moran, the Prince of Poets, who reigns. 

Who would chant a death-song over my cold remains !” 


A series of unpropitions circumstances, however, once 
again drove him from home, and sent him anew to tempt 
the ocean in search of Newfoundland. Here, on this occa- 
sion, he arrived safely, and spent some time at St. John's, 
where his old freakish propensities broke out afresh, 
though they do not appear to have involved him in any 
unpleasant affair with the natives or others. 

Having one evening met at a public-house a party of 
English sailors, whom he well knew how to ‘‘ fool to the 
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top of their bent,” he sang the following song, extempore^ 
to the great amusement of the Irish present, and indeed 
to that of the English, though the latter understood but 
one part of it, while the former chuckled in comprehend- 
ing the entire : — 

As I was walking one evening fair, 

Ajuf mé 50 'oéAUAc a tu-l3Aite SheÁgAin ; 

I met a gang of English blades, 

Ajtip 1A*0 DA D-CpAOCAD AJ neA]1C A nÁTflAID I 
I boozed and drank both late and early, 

With those courageous “ Men-of-War 
jiip binne bom SA^pAUAig a^ puic Ap 61511. 

’S 5An DO 5l'‘<5.oiDib Ann acc pop beA5Án. 

I spent my fortune by being freakish. 

Drinking, raking, and playing cards ; 

51D nÁ pAib AIP510D A5Am, 'nÁ 5péiúpe, 

11 Á pAD pAn C-pA05Ab, ACD niD 5An Aipul 
Then I turned a jolly tradesman, 

By work and labour I lived abroad ; 

*S bioc Ap m pAbbAin 5 -p 5 up mop An bpeA 5 pn, 

Ip beA5 De’n c-pAOCAp do cuic be m’ tÁiTh. 

Newfoundland is a fine plantation, 

It shall be my station until I die, 

THo cpÁD ! 50 m peApp bom a beic a n-Cipe, 

A5 Díot S^ipcéipíge, ’nÁ A5 Dub pÁ’n 5-coibt: 
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Here you may find a virtuous lady, 

A smiling fair one to please your eye, 

An pc-Aigionn^ó ip meApA cpéice, 

50 m-beipeA*ó mé Ap a beic Ap pA*ÓApc ! 

m join in fellowship with " Jack-of-all-Trades,” 

The last of August could I but see ; 

AcÁ pi op A5 CoipueAbbAO Y Ap TnAgAipoip bÁit) é, 
5 np Vobc An bÁirh Tné Ap muip ’nÁ Aip cip; 

If fortune smiles then, I’ll be her darling, 

But, if she scorns my company 

X)éAnpA*o '‘bAimpciue An Uoibb AnAipoe,” 

’S Ap pAX)A on Aic-pi *00 bei*óeA*ó mé ’píp. 

Come drink a health, boys, to Royal George, 

Our chief commander, nÁp ópoAig Cpíopo ; 

'S bíoó búp n-Accuingioe cum tTluipe tTlhÁcAip, 

0 péin ’p A jApoAige *00 beA^Aó píop : 

We’ll fear no Cannon, nor “ War’s Alarms,” 

While noble George will be our guide, 

A Cbpiopc 50 b-peiceAu mé An bpuit) ua cApnAt). 

A5 An 1 T 1 ac* po Ap pÁn uAinn CAbb pAn b-PpAinc. 

ITIac Con-triApA made three voyages across the Atlantic ; 
and it was in the city of Hamburgh, where he conducted 
a school, that he wrote the ‘‘ bÁn- cnoic CipeAnn O !” 
“ The Fair hills of 0ipe O !” a song we have introduced 


* Prince Charles Edward Stuart. 
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into this volume. It is the genuine production of an 
Irishman, far from his native home — full of tenderness 
and enthusiastic affection for the land of his birth. 

As evidence that our poet was skilled in the Latin 
tongue, we need only call the attention of our readers 
to the following elegy which he composed in the year 
1800 , at the advanced age of ninety, on the death of a 
brother bard named (gAo-óÍAc) Ua SúitteAbÁin. 

“ Thaddeus hie situs est ; oculos hue fleete viator : 

Illustrem vatem parvula terra tegit. 

Heu ! jacet exanimis, fatum irrevoeabile vieit ! 

Spiritus e terra sidera summa petit. 

Quis eanet Ermidum laudes ? quis faeta virorum ? 

Gadelieo extineto, Seotiea musa taeet 

Proeessit numeris doetis pia earmina eantans, 

Evadens vietor munera eerta tulit. 

Laudando Dominum praeelara poemata feeit, — 

Et suaves hymnos fervidus ille eanit. 

Plangite Pierides ; vester deeessit alumnus ; 

Eoehade ♦ non est, eunetaque rura silent. 

Pacem optavit, paee igitur versatur in alto ; 

Ad superi tendit regna beata patris.” 

In person Y)onncA*ó was tall and athletic ; but oecoming 
blind towards the close of a life considerably extended 
beyond the average term allotted to man, and being 
straitened in pecuniary circumstances, he was compelled 


* Eoghan (Ruadh) O’Siiilleabhain, of Sliabh Luchra, in Kerry ; a near 
relative of Tadhg (Gaodlach) O’Suilleabhain, and a celebrated poet, who 
died A.D., 1784. 
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to appeal to the beneficence of the schoolmasters of his 
neighbourhood, who imposed a Rate-in- Aid ” for him on 
the scholars. We saw him ourselves in 1810, and paid 
our mite of the impost. He died about the year 1814, 
and his remains lie interred in Newtown churchyard, 
within half a mile of the town of Kilmacthomas, on the 
Waterford road, where no stone has yet been placed to 
commemorate his name, or indicate his last resting-spot to 
the passer-by. Indeed, but for the interference of the 
worthy priest of the parish, the Rev. Mr. Veale (and to his 
honour be it spoken), a drain would, some few years back, 
have been passed through the place of his interment by 
Goths, who were at the time turning off a stream of water 
from a distant corner of the churchyard. 

0 

II. 

sedgliAn VÍA zuAmA. 

John O’Tuomy was born at Croome, in the County of 
Limerick, in 1706. Through his own diligence, and by 
means of the scanty educational facilities which the country 
afforded, he made considerable proficiency in Latin and 
Greek, and was tolerably well versed in the literature of 
his time. The brief sketch which we propose to give of 
the life of this poet, interesting as we trust it will prove in 
itself, will be attended with this advantage, that it may 
serve to elucidate the meaning of much that might other- 
wise have appeared obscure in his poetry ; and the nature 
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of his compositions will be the better understood from a 
previous view of his character, and a short narrative of the 
vicissitudes that marked his career. His poverty, and the 
restrictions then imposed on education, interrupted his 
studies too soon, and involved him prematurely in worldly 
cares. He married young, and embarked in the vintnery 
business, first at Croome, but subsequently at Limerick, 
where the site of his residence in Mungret-street is still 
pointed out with veneration, as having once been the abode 
of a philanthropist and a true-hearted Irishman. His suc- 
cess in the line he had chosen, as may be anticipated, was 
but indifferent ; for, besides that poets are rarely frugal or 
fortunate in the management of their temporal concerns, 
the malediction which invariably pursues the man who 
trades upon the intemperance of others, marred the best- 
directed efforts of his industry. His liberality, moreover, 
far exceeded his means, and must have inevitably led to 
bankruptcy. The most generous are usually content with 
relieving those who crave assistance from them; but the 
house of O’Tuomy was open to all ; his hospitality was 
unbounded ; and, in order that this noight be made known 
to all, the following general invitaiion was written in broad 
letters on a large board over his door : — 

^ Hí’b pÁriAc riA pAp-pe<\p uAipbe gAoineAb, 
l 3 pÁcAip *oe’n x)Áith-5bic, nÁ puAipc-pe^p 5poi*óe, 

A 5-cÁp 50 m-bei*óe<v'ó tÁicpe<xc jau 'Lua'ó ua *0150, 

ÍIÁ 50 m-bei-oeAD mibe pÁibce A5 SeÁgAU Ua Uuattia 
poiThe!” 
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“ Should one of the stock of the noble Gael, 

A brother bard who is fond of good cheer, 

Be short of the price of a tankard of ale, 

He is welcome to O’Tuomy a thousand times here !** 

After this, it is unnecessary to mention that his house 
was much frequented. Himself, too, the soul and centre 
of his company (whence his appellation of ‘‘ SeÁgAU Ua 
U uAmA An §pinn,’’ ‘‘John OTuomy, the Gay,”) was not 
more courted for his hospitality than for his gaiety and 
good humour. His house was a general rendezvous for 
the bards and tourists of Munster, who came thither on 
occasional visits, and sometimes met there in a body, so 
as to form a sort of poetical club. These bardic sessions,* 
as they may be called, exercised a healthful influence in 
the country, and aided powerfully towards reviving the 
national spirit, bowed and almost broken, as it was, be- 
neath the yoke of penal enactments ; they were also a 
source of unalloyed pleasure to all, Mrs. O’Tuomy alone 
excepted, to whom patriotism and poetry were of less 
moment than the interests of her establishment, to which 
it was impossible that such meetings could contribute 
any advantage. She often warned her husband that his 
extravagance was disproportioned to his circumstances ; 
she told him that their means of subsistence must not be 
consumed by “ strollers,” and that, unless he disconnected 
himself from such society, he would soon be as penniless 


* For a history of those bardic schools, see Haliday’s edition of 

'‘Keating’s History of Ireland,*’ p. vi., note ij:. 
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as any of his associates. Literary pursuits, she insisted, 
were barren and useless accomplishments, not unbecoming 
in persons of large fortune, but altogether unfitted for any 
one who had no resource but his own exertions for the 
maintenance of a wife and family. From prudential 
motives like these, she cherished a general dislike of all 
O’Tuomy's brother rhymers, and at length succeeded, by 
her continual remonstrances and objurgations, in breaking 
up for a season the bardic musters altogether. 

We will here introduce an anecdote illustrative of the 
friendship which existed between O’Tuomy and a brother 
poet, Andrew Magrath, of whom we shall have more to 
say presently. One day, our friend, according to the 
custom of country publicans, had erected a tent on the 
race-course of Newcastle (or, as some assert, at the fair of 
Adare), which was surmounted by a green bough,* as a 
distinctive mark of his occupation, and also as an emblem 
of the love he bore his own green isle.” He was eyed 


♦This ancient custom gave rise to the old adage, that “Good wine 
needs no bush.” 

In 1565, the mayor of Dublin ordered that no person should sell 
wine or ale in the city without a sign at the door of the house — Harris'» 
Dublin, 

An “Act” of Charles 11., “for the improvement of His Majesty’s 
revenues upon the granting of licenses for the selling of ale and beer,” 
provided— “€:i)at cberp one 00 to he licen 0 elr 0hall Jabe 0ome Sign, 
‘•Stalte, or I3u0i) at his Boor, to gibe notice unto £tranger0 antr 
” i!rrabeller 0 tohere thes map receibe OBntertainmcnt of iHeat, Brink, 
“ anb Hobging for their rra0onable moneg.” Hence the custom of using 
the green bush ac fairs and patterns 
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at some distance by Magrath, who approached and accosted 
him, and the following short but pithy dialogue took place 
between the brother wits : — 

Magrath.^ 

1p bACAtbAc jtAp An cteAc-pA A 'o-uom oo rige, 

A5 CAppAing nA b-peAp a pceAc a^ ób ra *0150/’ 

“ How clustering and green is this pole which marks your house ! 
Enticing men in to drink your ale, and carouse.’’ 

O’Tuomy. 

“ Aipjiot) ^eAb 50 ppAp A péijpio'ó pbÍ5e, 

’UÁ'n cApAiX) Ag ueAco, An bpAic ’p An hop gAn 'oíob.’’ 

“Bright silver will pave your way to quaff your fill, 

But the hops and malt, alas ! are unpaid for still.” 

It is to be regretted that O'Tuomy’s many excellent 
qualities were not accompanied by greater economy in the 
management of his domestic affairs. But his improvidence 
was unfortunately incorrigible, for vain were all his wife’s 
impassioned remonstrances and expostulations. At length 
his little capital began to melt away in the sunshine of 
convivial enjoyment ; business first languished, and then 
entirely ceased, and with a young and helpless family he 
was cast once more an adventurer on the world. After 


* We should here observe that Magrath was somewhat deep iu the 
books of O’Tuomy for certain old scores. 
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undergoing many reverses he was compelled to accept the 
situation of servant at Adare, to Mr. Quade, a caretaker 
or steward on the farm of a gentleman residing in Limerick. 
Here he seems to have borne his change of fortune some- 
what impatiently, for we find him engaged in frequent 
contests with his mistress, whose ill-treatment evoked his 
bitterest invectives. This old woman frequently trans- 
ferred the duties of her office, as poultry-keeper, to the 
poet, who, however, did not feel at all honoured by the 
trust ; and his most pointed satires against her indicate 
this to be the chief cause of his hostility. Poets are 
seldom to be offended with impunity. Having the means 
of reprisal so near at hand, they are not slow to use them 
with effect against the aggressor. In justice, however, to 
O’Tuomy, it should be observed that his was not a vindic- 
tive disposition ; and this, perhaps, was the only instance 
in which his talents were made subservient to the indul- 
gence of private resentment. From a cane which the old 
woman carried, both as a support in walking, and to keep 
the hens in order, O’Tuomy contemptuously designated 
her in rhyme as tia cteice cAoibe,” “ The Dame of 

the Slender Wattle,” and the poem so entitled we beg to 
introduce here : — 

be An nA cteiuVie CAone. 

Hi op uAgAip bioin ceApc, bcApc ’nÁbpiACAp Aoibnip 
beAbAp nÁ ceACc, nÁ pAnn a beitb t)ipeAC ; 
niop CÁCA5 mé Ap pAT) 50 ceACC Am peipbipeAC, 

Am peACCAipe ceApc Ag beAn riA cAoile! 
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X)o CAiuiof A*ó -pÁ ‘LAoice, 

A 5-cAi*o|Aioni feA|A, Y Y ciieioiorh Io^a; 

Aijijiox) 5e<\L Am gÍAic jah 'ooi|\b níú a|i bic, 

CiA ueAbb mo ífieA|' A5 beAti ha cbeice CAOibe! 

1f é bA^Aió mo tfioAf, *00 moAu, *00 mei|^b m’itincinn, 
Hac mAi]Aion ha -pbAic *00 beAH ah c|iei'oiom 'oí|i®<5.c; 
*Oo CAHHAt) HA -pAHHA *0 A fCAHHAU U|\eib A pHH];'eA|1, 
'S -OO bAIHpeAt) AH ^Alb OO bhoAH HA cbeiCO CAOibe! 


]:eAfAC HA|i cbeAccA|' ueAcc a H-oeiiAe coitfieA-pgAiii, 

-A5 ceA]"ACC Y <^5 CAi|'mi]ic CAibbiue ceiimiue cÍHce; 

HÁ’h aca|\ah Ath, A b-]:A*o o bpeiu ah p|i-ci]ic, 

50 H-'oeACA'ó ]:Á -pmAcc Ag beAH ha cbeice CAOibe! 

CiA ^AUA mé Y CAii^oiob cjieAb, Y CAOifeAC, 

’S 50 b-'peACA'ó 5AC ^ieAcc Y‘<^cc A|a ^eA-ó ha -piogAccA ; 

Hi op b-peApAC me Ap cbeApAU ppApAb peibb-j^io^^c, 

50 “ppeAbAipe AH 5b Ai*o”* ACÁ A5 beAH HA cbeice CAOibe I 


^iccim AH THac uo ceAp ha ceicpe poibbpe, 
pbACAp, peApH, peApc, Y "OeAbb OAOine ; 

50 HgAbAb m^AHAin peApoA ’ha peibb oibip, 

’S me I'gApA'o pÁ bbAp be beAH ha cbeice CAOibe ! 


An appropriate name for a flail among the Kerry peasantry. 
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THE DAME OF THE SLENDER WATTLE. 

Ochone ! I never in all my dealings met with a man to snub me, 

Books I have studied, however muddied a person you may dub me, 

I never was tossed or knocked about — I never was forced to battle. 
With the storms of life, till I herded your hens, O, Dame of the Slender 
Wattle ! 


I spent a season a chanting poems, and free from toil and troubles, 

The faith of Christ I ever upheld, though I mixed with the proudest 
nobles. 

And gay was my heart, and open my hand, and I lacked not cash or 
cattle. 

Though low my esteem to-day with you, 0, Dame of the Slender 
Wattle ! 

My spirits are gone, my face is wan, my cheeks are yellow and hollowed,. 

Because the nobles are dead by whom the true old Faith was followed, 

Who sang the glory of those that died for Eire’s rights in battle. 

And would soon bring down your paltry pride, my Dame of the Slender 
Wattle ! 


’Tis very well known I always shunned contention, clamour, and jawing^ 
And never much liked the chance of getting a barbarous clapper- 
clawing ; 

I always passed on the other side when I heard a hag’s tongue rattle, 

Till I happened, mo vronel to stumble on you, O, Dame of the Slender 
Wattle ! 


Though used to the ways of tribes and chiefs, and reading the deeds 
that appear in 

The chronicles and the ancient books that embody the lore of Erin, 

I scarce ever knew what cruelty was, except through rumour or prattle 
Till the dismal day that I felt your flail, 0, Dame of the Slender Wattle 1 
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0 ! I pray the Lord, whose powerful Word set the elements first in 
motion, 

And formed from nought the race of Man, with Heaven, and Earth, and 
Ocean, 

To lift my spirit above this world, and all its clangour and brattle, 

And give me a speedy release from you, 0, Dame of the Slender Wattle I 


The history of this woman and her husband, and of 
their subsequent elevation to rank and fortune, is very 
extraordinary. Tradition represents them as living at 
Adare in distressed circumstances, when a stranger one 
day presented himself before them in search of a treasure, 
which he had dreamed was buried in the neighbourhood. 
Though he seemed unacquainted with the locality, his 
accurate description of a ruined mansion in the vicinity, 
as the place of its concealment, made a deep impression 
on the old woman, who cunningly resolved to turn the 
information to her own account. She accordingly advised 
him to relinquish his foolish search, which, originating 
from a dream, did not deserve to be prosecuted ; and the 
stranger, according to her advice, left the place. He had 
no sooner departed, however, than she and her husband 
visited the spot indicated, and digging, discovered a ‘‘ crock 
of gold,” covered with a flag-stone inscribed with some 
half- effaced characters, which they did not take much 
trouble to decipher, supposing them merely to refer to the 
treasure they were already in possession of. Filled with 
joy, they conveyed home the money with secrecy and 
caution. But it happened that a certain itinerant literary 
character, who lodged with them, seeing the inscription on 
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the flag -stone, or pot-lid — for into such an utensil had it 
been converted — fell to deciphering it, and at length 
succeeded in discovering the words — 

AuÁ At! oipeAD ceADiiA A)i ATI D-UAob eibe,” 

There is as much more on the other side"' This, though 
mysterious enough to the poor scholar, was quite intelli- 
gible to the initiated pair, who, at once acting on the 
suggestion, proceeded to the well-known spot, and secured 
the remainder of the booty. This treasure was shortly 
afterwards the purchase-money of a large estate in their 
native county; and it is said that at this day the blood of 
the Quades commingles with that of Limerick's proudest 
nobility. 

O'Tuomy's poems are mostly illustrative of his own 
condition and habits of life. His songs, especially, sparkle 
with the glow shed over the festive scenes in which he 
was accustomed to spend so many gay hours with his 
brother bards. Their inspiration and eloquence would 
seem to favour the once popular, but now (thanks to 
Father Mathew) exploded doctrine of Cratinus : — 

“ Nulla placere diu nec vivere carmina possunt. 

Quae scribuntur aquae potoribus.” 

All the poets of this period, it should be remarked, 
combined in denouncing the persecuting policy of their 
rulers, and exposed with indignant patriotism the cupidity 
and bigotry which brought into action the worst passions 
of the heart, and perpetrated in the name of religion those 
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atrocities which will for ever sully the fame of Britain. 
But as the sufferer was not permitted to complain openly, 
the voice of discontent was often veiled in the language 
of allegory. Ireland was usually designated by some 
endearing name, such as — Sigite Tli 
“ CAicibin tli tlAttACÁin,” TDóipín tlí ChuitbonÁm 
and introduced under the form of a female of heavenly 
beauty, but woe-stricken, and dishonoured by the stranger. 
O’Tuomy’s compositions on these subjects are replete with 
Irish sentiment and melody, especially his songs to the 
airs of THoipin tli ChuitbionnÁin,” and CnouAÓ bÁn,’^ 
White Cockade,’’ which will be found in this collection 
(p.62.)- 

This lamented bard expired, at the age of sixty-nine, 
in Limerick city, on Thursday, 31st August, 1775, and 
his corpse was borne to his ancestral burial-place — the 
graveyard of Croome — by a numerous assemblage of the 
bards of Munster, and others of his friends. James 
O’Daly, a contemporary bard, who chanted his elegy, gives 
ihe precise period of his death in the following stanzas 

Af pAOTi 5<Mri peApAric<xf, 

bAibue-puipc, péiírieAp pig; 

TDeic lllógA tiA u-éACu no cbeACUAC cion, 
CAÍmAcu, ’p cÁin, ’p ciop : — 

Siiocc búgAin ’p Chéin, ’p ChAipbpe, 

Paoi eAccpAnuAin rriAp CApbAin cim ; 

X) puig npon^ UA n-éAcc 5<xn ThApbn<5<, 

Ap beAC, Iti Uhu^nnx o^n gpinn I 
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1-]^ DrlDAC, Y A]" téAn, Y A|" DA1E1D ilOm, 
D-UAjnA'ó, Á\\ D-ceAPri, Áp n-DÍon ; 

A 5-Ci\omAX), ^Aon ]:aoi jAi|Ali)-Lic, 

’S 5tA'|:A|\riAC HA E-gAÍt ]Ae d’ CAOlb ! 

SeAcc 5*céAD DéA^ ^An DeApmAD, 
SeAcu-inogÁc Y ^^15* 5 ^^ cÍAOin ; 

A01]" rhic 'Oé DO ceAmiAij pnri, 

A]! I'gApA'O toAC, tii UhllAtTlA AH 5]Mnri ? 


Stricken and feeble, without land, or name, 
Mansions, or princely sway. 

Are Mogha’s ancient race of ancient fame, 

And might, and wealth, to-day ! 

The noble sons of Cairbre, Conn, and Liighaidh, 
Alas ! are foreigner’s prey, 

But bitterest grief is ours for losing you, 
O'Tuomy, once the Gay ! 


O, woe ! 0, sorrow ! waking heart-wrung sighs. 

Our guide, our prop, our stay, 

In Croome, beneath an unhewn flag-stone, lies, 
While the stranger treads his clay. 

*Tis seventeen hundred years — the account is true^ 
And seventy -five this day. 

Since Christ, His death, that we by death lost you, 
O’Tuomy, once the Gay ! 
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III. 

ANDREW MAGRATH. 

(Surnamed Su^ac.”) 

Perhaps there is nothing more melancholy and deplorable 
than the sight, too often, unfortunately, witnessed in this 
world of contradictions — the union of lofty genius with 
grovelling propensities. To see talent of the highest 
order debased by an association with vulgar and low-lived 
habits — the understanding pointing one way, while the 
bodily requirements and appetites drag their degraded 
victim in an opposite direction — is indeed a spectacle 
calculated to excite to thoughtfulness and sorrow every 
generous mind. The world is familiar with examples of 
this lamentable and ill-assorted union ; and we need only 
mention the names of Savage, Burns, Poe, and Maginn, 
as a few of those who have made the most mournful and 
conspicuous exhibitions of its effects. The subject of our 
present sketch unfortunately adds another to the muster- 
roll of those ill-starred children of genius ; but w'e should 
be unfaithful to the requirements of the task we have 
undertaken, if we did not allot a place here to the bio- 
graphy of the gay, the eccentric, the jovial, but withal, the 
witty, learned, and intellectual Andrew Magrath. 

This distinguished poet, who, from his convivial habits, 
was usually called the “tTlAnjAipe Sújac” (í. 6., Jovial,’^ 
or “ Merry Pedlar,’^ was a native of the county Limerick, 
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and was born on the banks of the Maig, a river which he 
has frequently made the theme of eulogy in his poems. 
Of his earlier years there are scarcely even any traditional 
accounts ; but we find him, as he grew to manhood, 
engaged in the occupation of a country schoolmaster. 
Magrath was the contemporary of John O’Tuomy, and a 
host of others who at this period acquired a high reputa- 
tion among the admirers of wit and lovers of song ; but, 
unhappily for himself and those connected with him, his 
life, and even many of his productions, were at variance 
with, and unworthy of, his great intellectual powers. 
Habitual indulgence in intoxicating drinks — that foe to 
all aspiring thoughts and noble impulses — was his peculiar 
besetting sin ; and, as a consequence, a great number of 
his songs are so replete with licentious ideas and images, 
as to be totally unfit for publication. Many of these, 
however, but particularly some others, in which his better 
muse predominates, are sung to this day by the Munster 
peasantry, and, doubtless, will remain unforgotten as long 
as \he Irish spirit shall remain unbroken by the tyranny 
under which it has groaned and struggled through ages of 
misrule and unparalleled oppression. 

The habits of Magrath were migratory and wandering; 
he seldom tarried long in any one spot, though usually 
long enough to leave behind him some rather marked 
souvenirs of his drollery, and reckless love of mischief and 
merriment. The caustic severity of his sarcasms rendered 
him an object of dread to such as were conscious of de- 
serving exposure for their misdeeds. He delighted, like 
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Burns, in mixing with low company, over whom, of course, 
he reigned supreme as a triton among the minnows. We 
may well believe this, however, when we recollect that 
one of the brightest wits and orators of this day, Philpot 
Curran, is said to have on one occasion disguised himself 
in the garb of a tinker, and taken up his quarters for 
a month with a fraternity of ‘‘jolly brothers” who so- 
journed in the Coombe, in this city, until one of them 
raffled his tools to enable “ the tinker to go on a “ tramp.” 
So has it been related by Moore of Byron, or rather by 
Byron of himself, in his “Journal,” that frequently at 
night, when disgusted at the ice-cold manners of the 
aristocratic society in which he mingled, he was accus- 
tomed to rush into the streets, and take refuge in a 

cider cellar ! 

Many of the productions of our poet were penned amid 
these bacchanalian revels, and are, indeed, redolent of the 
tlipce beAc<x* bottle. 

Magrath tried his master-hand upon several species of 
literary compositions and succeeded in alL He is said 
to have been the author of those beautiful and soul- 
Btirring words adapted to the air called “ An Se<Mi 'ouirie ” 
(literally “ The Old Man,”) which is known in Scotland 
under the name of “ The Campbells are Coming.” The 
incident which gave birth to this exercise of the poetical 
powers of the tll-AngAipe SiigAc has been preserved by 


^ Uisce beatha, '•water of life,’* equivalent to the Latin aqua vita 
and Frexkoh eau de vie- 
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tradition, and is highly interesting. In the course of his 
wanderings through the country, our poet chanced to meet 
with a young woman by the roadside who was weeping 
bitterly, and appeared to be abandoned to inconsolable, 
grief. Upon inquiring the cause of her affliction, he found 
that she had been induced, at the urgent request of her 
parish priest, to wed, for the sake of his great wealth and 
worldly possessions, an old man, the coldness of whose 
nature presented but an imperfect requital to her youthful 
warmth of affection. Magrath, who, with all his failings, 
possessed a heart ever sensitively alive to the wrongs of 
injured youth and innocence, was moved by the affecting 
narrative, and immediately produced an extempore song 
on the occasion. The first stanza of which runs thus : — 

^ CÓniAipbe X)0 pUApAp ATlItllC Ap AU iri-bócAp, 

O pógupe pAjAipc An peAn'otnne a popA-o : 
t)A CUTUA teip é, Acx) 50 meADogun a pócAD, 

’S A belt pAD DO tflAippin Ag bpAlt Ap UA C0tflAp]'Ain 


** A priest bade me marry ‘for better or worse,’ 

An old wretch who had uought but his money and years — 

Ah ! *twas little he cared, but to fill his own purse ; 

And I now look for help to the neighbours with tears 1” 

The additional notoriety acquired by Magrath from the 
circulation of this song was not of a very enviable kind. 
A general outcry was raised against him by all the old 
men of the whole surounding country, and he was com- 
pelled, like Reynard, to betake himself to “ new quarters.^^ 
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Repairing to Cnoc ppirin, he there resumed his former 
occupation of school-teaching, and varied his leisure hours 
by the composition of political and amatory ballads. Here 
he wrote his popular song to the air of CpAOibin AOibinn 
Áhtiinn Ó5,” and declares in the opening stanza that he 
had been invited to Cnoc pipinn by T)onn pipinne<xc,* 
chief of the Munster Fairies; and here also he produced 
another song, in derision of those old women who ‘‘ lay 
themselves out ” to entrap young men into the snares of 
matrimony, a production, in our opinion, quite as clever 
and sarcastic in its way as the “ SeAnuume,’^ though, on 
account of its perhaps unjustifiable attacks upon the softer 


*Donn. — One of the sons of Milesius, who, being separated from the 
rest of his brethren by a magic stoiin raised by the Tuatha de Danans, 
when effecting a landing on the coast of West Munster, was with his 
ship’s company, drowned at a place called “ Jjumhacha'' “ Sand-hills.** 
In recording his death, Eochaidh O^Elainn^ a poet of the tenth century, 
writes thus ; — 


“ Bonn, ’s Bile, ’s Buan, a bhean, 
nil. ’s Aireach meic Mileadh, 

Buas, ’s Breas, 's Buaidhne ^’O m-bloidh. 

Bo bhatbadh ag Bamhacbaibb.” 

•* Bonn, and Bile, and Buan, bis wife, 

Bil, and .Aireacb, son of Milesius ; 

Buas, and Breas, ai.d Buana, found, 

Were at tbe sand-bills drowned.” 

It is traditionally believed that Bonn is chief of the Munster Fairies, 
and holds his court at Cnoc Firinn (hence the appellation BonnFirimieach), 
a romantic hill in the county of Limerick, See Halidav’s Keating, p. 294. 
Dub. 1811. 
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Bex, who, whether juvenile or ancient, are entitled to our 
respect, we forbear quoting any portion of it here. 

Andrew Magrath was, perhaps, the most melodious 
Gaelic poet of his day; and we believe that few who 
peruse his song to the air of CAibin x)eAy cpúióue riA 
tn-bó,’^ ‘‘Pretty Girl Milking the Cows/’ given in this 
volume, will dispute the correctness of our opinion. To 
his biography we have nothing more to add. He reached, 
notwithstanding all his irregularities and excesses, an ad- 
vanced age ; but the precise period of his death we are 
unable to ascertain, though we have been informed that 
he was living in 1790. His remains repose in the church- 
yard of Kilmallock, in the county of Limerick ; and we 
have learned, upon good authority, that shortly before his 
death he bequeathed his manuscripts, which, as may be 
supposed, were exceedingly voluminous, to a farmer named 
O’Donnell, residing at Ballinanma, near Kilmallock, at 
whose house this eccentric genius, but true poet, breathed 
his last. Peace to his erring spirit I Let us remember 
his faults but to compassionate and avoid them, while we 
honour his talents, which were, undoubtedly, of a high 
and striking order. 
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IV. 

.AO-oVlAgAtl WA 

Egan O'Rahilly (or as the name is now sometimes 
written Raleigh, (!) and O’Reilly), the subject of our 
present notice, was, according to Edward O’Reilly’s 
“Irish Writers,” the son of John Mor O’Reilly, a gentle- 
man farmer, who resided in the village of Crossarlough 
on the borders of Lough Sheelan, in the county of Cavan, 
about the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
John had been intended by his father, Eoghan, for the 
priesthood, and was sent to receive his education in Kerry, 
a county celebrated at that period for the facilities it 
afforded of communicating a knowledge of the classics, 
by means of its hedge-schoolmasters, who frequently 
made the very cowherds Greek and Latin scholars. Our 
young aspirant, during his stay here, made considerable 
proficiency in his studies; but Fate had willed that he 
should never reach the goal which his father had pointed 
out as the object of his ambition. Happening, on his 
journey homeward, during vacation, to give offence to 
some person whose name we have been unable to discover, 
he was waylaid, and attacked by six men armed with 
bludgeons, one of whom he killed with a single blow. 
Apprehended and tried for murder, he was acquitted" 
but having taken away the life of another, he was, by the 
canon law, disqualified for the priesthood, and obliged to 
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relinquish the hope of ever attaining to it. He returned 
to Kerry, where he married a young woman of the name 
of Egan ; and the subject of our memoir, called also Egan, 
in compliment to his mother’s name, was the eldest son 
of this marriage. John Mor, we may observe, was the 
author of several poems, with which the peasantry of his 
native county are stated to have been familiar but a few 
years since ; and it is also said that copies of many of 
them are extant in Kerry at the present day. 

Egan was left by his father in comfortable circum- 
stances ; indeed in the possession of what, the present 
day, would be considered almost opulence. His residence 
was at SliAb luAcpA, in the county of Kerry. He was 
the author of a great variety of admirable songs, copies 
of which were scattered through Munster, particularly in 
his native district. His “ Vision,” or “ Reverie,” which we 
give here, is, perhaps, as beautiful a piece of modern 
poetry as can be found in the Gaelic language, and is, 
in fact, a perfect gem amid the jewels of song : — 

51 be riA gibe x)o coririApc Ap fbi^e a n-UAigmop, 

CpiopDAb An Chpiop-oAib A 5opm-pop5, pinn-uAicne; 
iDinniop An binnip AppiocAb, nÁp cpion-gpuAmAb, 

'Oeipje Y pinne a pionnAb ’nA jjnop-jpuAb’nAb. 

CAipe iiA cAipe Ann ^ac puibe da bui*óe-cuACAib, 
l 3 hAineAp An cpumne DÁ puiune be pin-p^uAbAib ; 
loppAÓ bA jbAine nÁ jbAine Aip a bpumn buACAib, 

T)o geineAD Ap geincAiiiAin o’lpi pAn cip UACcpAij. 
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piof poy'AC 'OAm Y i|"i 50 pop-tiAigmoc, 

piOf pLteAÓ OG’n 'oturie oG’n iGriAO bA pg-'otiA'L^Af 
piG]" mibteA'ó riA oiiGin^e ciii]a eipGn a|i pn-YiUAgAO, 
S poy eibe riÁ cuippGX) Am buióúib be pG|\-uAriiAri. 


l^eirhe ha beirrie * 0 Am ’ha c]AtiiHH-ctiAipm, 

’S mé AHi ciHH^e Ag ah CAime og f*pAi*ÓTHeA*ó jg pG]i- 
ciiuAió mé ; 

-d|v 5 Gi|im rhic tniii]ie 'oaih 'piipuAcc og biGg tiAimp, 

’F biHJIGf AH bpiHHJIobb HA blHfHe ^G iDptnglH btlAC|lA. 


Ixdiuim be Hii]Ae Am nmcib jg c]AGi*óe-biiAimHeAC, 

U|Ae iGmAbbAib cti|\pAi5, u^veTfiGH^uAib, c|\e fbím|AtiAi'ócib ;; 
T)g’h pHHe-bpGj ci^im, hi ciiijim cia ’h u-fbige ]:ha|aap 

5g b-lGHAO HA H-1GHA*0,X)G CUmAÓ be 'OlAAGlgeACC 13ptl A^Albt 


iDjup-o ]:Á ^5150 5G ^igi^eAtiiAib, buióiH gpiiAjAc, 

’S rmpeAHH ug biitiinjiGbbAib pG^^gAibce, 'GbAGicHACAc ; 

A H-jeimeAbbAib ^eimeAb mé cui]\i'o jah ptiinH puAitiiHip,. 
’S mG bpuiHgiobb A]\ b]\inHHib A5 bptnHHipe bptiiHH- 
pCHACAC 

t)’lHHipO]" *o’ip fA^^ b-|:]HGUAb bA pop UAIIH-p, 

TIÁp ctiibe 01 ]pnATÓme be pbibipe pLím-biJA|iÚA ; 

’S AH ouiHe bA gibe ai]a cine Scuiu u]\i b-HAipe, 

Aj; -peiáoi’h a|\ ip beiú Aije mA]i cagih-hhaca]v 
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A\\ cltn-poin mo gtiCA *01, ^oiteAri 50 pot\-tiAib|AeAC, 
tltiiueATi AH -pbce 50 b^e Ay a jpoj^-giAtiAÓAili) ; 



í 51 te HA giLe, DO COHHAjlC Ay fbge a H-HAIgHlOf* 1 


Ah CeAHgAb 


KWo ^116151*0, mo úubAÍfu, mo cti|\]iAiHH, mo b]ioH, mooicl 
trio f'oitt]'eAC mui]AHeAC rh 10c Aiii-geAÍ, beót-cAif, caoih, 
Ai|a aóaiiac A5 |:ui^eAHHtiib, miofgAifeAc, c|AÓH-Diib,btii'óe; 
’S 5AH teíglOf HA SOljAOgO b-pbllD HA teÓjAlH CA|\ uuinti I 

The Brightest of the Bright met me on my path so lonely ; 

The Crystal of all Crystals was her flashing dark-blue eye ; 
Melodious more than music was her spoken language only ; 

And glories were her cheeks, of a brilliant crimson dye. 

With ringlets above ringlets her hair in many a cluster 
Descended to the earth, and swept the dewy flowers ; 

Her bosom shone as bright as a mirror in its lustre ; 

She seemed like some fair daughter of the Celestial Powers, 

She chanted me a chant, a beautiful and grand hynm, 

Of him who should be shortly Eire’s reigning King — 

She prophesied the fall of the wretches who had banned him | 

And somewhat else she told me which I dare not sing. 

Trembling with many fears I called on Holy Mary, 

As I drew nigh this Fair, to shield me from all harm, 

When, wonderful to tell ! she fled far to the Fairy 
Green mausion of Sliabh Luachra in terror and alarm. 
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O'er mountain, moor, and marsh, by greenwood, lough, and hollow, 
I tracked her distant footsteps with a throbbing heart ; 

Through many an hour and day did I follow on and follow. 

Till I reached the magic palace reared of old by Druid ai‘t. 


There a wild and wizard band with mocking fiendish laughter 
Pointed out me her I sought, who sat low beside a clown ; 

And I felt as though I never could dream of Pleasure after 

When I saw the maid so fallen whose charms deserved a crown. 


Then with burning speech and soul, I looked at her and told her 
That to wed a churl like that was for her the shame of shames. 
When a bridegroom such as I was longing to enfold her 
To a bosom that her beauty had enkindled into flames. 


But answer made she none ; she wept with bitter weeping. 

Her tears ran down in rivers, but nothing could she say ; 

She gave me then a guide for my safe and better keeping, — 

The Brightest of the Bright, whom I met upon my way. 

SUMMING UP. 

Oh, my misery, my woe, my sorrow and and my anguish. 

My bitter source of dolor is evermore that she 

The loveliest of the Lovely should thus be left to languish 
Amid a ruffian horde till the Heroes cross the sea. 

To an intimate acquaintance with bis mother tongue, 
Egan O’Rahilly united a thorough knowledge of the 
classics, and had, perhaps, been designed like his father, 
John Mor, for the sacerdotal profession. To the kindness 
of Mr. Patten, librarian to the Royal Dublin Society, 
we are indebted for the following extract from a MS. copy 
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of Keatings Ireland, made by him in 1772, and now 
deposited in the Society’s valuable library. It will serve 
to prove that our bard was living at that period, being the 
year in which it was written by him. 

It runs thus : — ha p 5 |\iob<\*ó be íl->do*ó<^ 5 Án Ua tlA- 
jAbbAig DO Tlui true SeÁin 015 ttuc Sice, a n-Dpom 
Cobuctnp pAn m-bbiAgAin D’AOip ChpiopD mibe, peACC 
gceo, An 2pA bbiAjAin pcciD. July An peACctiiAD 

bÁ.” ‘‘ Written by Egan O’Reilly, for Rughi, son of John 
Og Mac Sheehy, of Dromcullaghar, on the 7th day of 
July, 1722.” The book is written in a plain, legible, and 
bold character, and establishes the writers power and 
skill as a perfect scholar in the structure and idiomatic 
peculiarities of his native tongue. We have one 
other curious remark, however, to make with respect 
to it — that he writes his name in two forms. At the 
commencement of the work he subscribes himself Ha 
llAgAbbAig (O’Reilly) ; whereas, at the close of the second 
volume, he thus writes : — 

AOX)llA5Ari HA tlAUJlAltte, 

by which name indeed (i. e. Rahilly), he is best knowir 
throughout Munster at the present day. 

There are two songs of our author’s in the present 
collection. One of these, called “ The Star of Kilkenny,” 
was composed on occasion of the celebrati^« of a marriage 
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in the the year 1720, between Valentine, third Viscount 
Kenmare, and Honoria Butler, of Kilcash, great grand- 
niece of James, Duke of Ormond. The other was written 
as a tribute of praise to a poetess, a lady named Fitzgerald,* 
who resided at Ballykenely, in the county of Cork, and 
who, from her extraordinary beauty, was a perpetual 
theme of eulogy among the bards of Munster. 

We have only to add, that notwithstanding all our 
inquiries and researches, we have been unable to discover 
either at what precise period or locality the death of 
AouAgAn tl<\ ilACAitbe occurred. 

0 

V. 

An u-Au1iAm til til Am injtis. 

The Rev. William English f was an Augustinian friar, 
and stationed in the convent of that community in 
Brunswick-street, Cork. It is said that he was born in 
Newcastle, in the county of Limerick, and that he passed 


♦ This lady had a brother named Pierse, a poet of some celebrity ; 
his productions, and many amusing anecdotes relating to him, are still 
remembered throughout the province. He flourished about the middle 
of the last century ; but the only fragment of his poetry in our pos» 
session is an elegy on the death of John Power, Esq., of Clashmore, in 
the county of Waterford, who died in the summer of 1754. 

t We have seen his name in an old Irish MS. Hibernicised Qall- 
Oglaoich, 
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a considerable portion of his early life as a schoolmaster 
in Castletownroche, in the county of Cork, and at Charle- 
ville, in same county. Previous to his taking the 
Augustinian habit, he had produced many striking and 
beautiful songs in his native tongue, among which we 
may reckon the celebrated “ CAipob ITlurhAn,” ‘‘ Cashel 
of Munster,^* and Coip riA bpigoe,”* ‘‘Along the Bride,^^ 
both well known to our Munster readers. His admission 
to the ranks of the regular clergy is said to have been 
on the condition of abandoning song-writing for the rest 
of his life — an obligation which he faithfully kept until 
the occurrence of an incident which tempted him to call 
once more his rhyming powers into action, and, at all 
hazards, to violate his anti-poetical reserve ; as indeed he 
did, though not without having obtained permission from 
his ecclesiastical superior. 

A brother friar, who had been despatched from the 
convent, according to the custom of the order in Munster, 
at a particular period of the year, for the purpose of 
collecting provisions, obtained a quantity of butter among 
the benevolent farmers’ wives of the district, which he 
packed in a firkin, and sent to Cork market for sale. 
Upon inspection, however, by the merchant to whom it 
was offered, it was found to exhibit, owing to the various 


* The river Bride, which has its source in the barony of Barrymore^ 
county of Cork, near a place called Gleann an Phreachain (Glinville^, 
and falls into the Blackwater at Strangcally Castle, county of Water 
iord. 
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sources from which it had been procured, such a strange 
combination of colours, that the poor friar was, perforce, 
compelled to return home, and use it himself. Such an 
opportunity for displaying his satirical genius, even at the 
expense of a brother of the Order, was too tempting to be 
forfeited by our poet ; and he immediately commenced and 
produced the well-known sarcastic stanzas : — 

“ Cpé nÁ Cítb nÁp pAgAit) An l3pÁcAip, 

Chtnp fpéif nÁ au ím nÁ a m-blÁcAij!” 

“May that friar never know peace in the dust. 

Who in butter or buttermilk places his trust !” 

Several of Father English's poems are still in ex- 
istence. The song by him which we present to our 
readers in this volume, is adapted to a very pleasing air 
called “SeAnuume” (The Old Man), of the merits of 
which we have already spoken in our biographical 
sketch of Andrew Magrath. We regret that our limited 
acquaintance with the minuter details of our poet’s 
life, precludes us from doing him that justice which his 
high moral character unquestionably deserved, but which 
would be better understood by the reader, were we in a 
position to illustrate it by anecdote and narrative. 

The Rev. William English closed his life on the 13th 
of January, 1778, in Cork, and his remains repose in St. 
John’s churchyard, Douglas street, in that city. 
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VI. 

uA’ohs (sAO’oliMch) MA stiiiteAblKMn. 

Timothy 0 ’Sullivan, a poet, who, either from his sim- 
plicity of manner, or from the fact of his being an humble 
peasant,* altogether ignorant of the language of Bacon and 
Shakspeare, usually went by the surname of “ 
or “ The Gaelic,’’ was a native of Kerry, and, unfortunately 
was not in his earlier years a model of the strictest recti- 
tude in point of conduct. To his honour, however, be 
it stated, that he subsequently reformed, abandoned his 
irregularities, and succeeded in acquiring the esteem and 
friendship of all who knew him. 

Born a poet — as every true poet, according to Horace, 
must bef — he early “ lisped in numbers,” and ere the 
heyday of his youth was over, had composed a considerable 
number of amatory songs, rather too remarkable, it must 
be confessed, for warmth of sentiment and expression. 
In after-life, however, he atoned for the sins of his youth- 
ful muse by a collection of sacred poems, which he left 
behind, and which are published under the title of “ The 
Pious Miscellany,” a work at the present day in the hands 


* “ The ancient natives were universally prejudiced against the dialect 
of the colonists ; insomuch, that any of them known to speak the rude 
jargon of the foreigners seldom escaped a reproachful nickname.” — 
Sardinian, Note on the Statute of Kilkenny. 
t Poeta nascitur non JitJ* — Hor. 
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of almost every peasant in Munster, and, although not 
comparable in point of style to some pieces of a similar 
character in our volume, yet characterised by much depth 
of feeling and energy of language. The book, moreover, 
possesses this distinguishing merit, that every page, every 
verse, we might almost say every line, reflects back, as 
from a mirror, the leading traits in the character of the 
amiable author. 

O’Sullivan was accustomed to make periodical excursions 
to a district in the county Waterford, celebrtaed for its 
hospitality, and known by the name of ‘‘ Pao^aca,” which 
comprises the harony of Middlethird. In all probability, 
it was owing to his repeated visits to this territory, that 
an eminent writer has fallen into the error of supposing 
him to have been a native of Waterford. There he 
passed the latter years of his life, and frequently sojourned 
at the house, and sat at the table of the father of 
fhe writer of this sketch. The precise period of his 
death is unknown — to us at least — but that it probably 
occurred towards the close of the last century may be 
conjectured by the following quotation from one of his 
sacred poems, entitled “ T)UAn An 'OotfiAin,” or ‘‘The Lay 
of the World’’:— 

“ *OubAit peAcc Am ceAcc *00 ceA*OAib, 

’S upi céA'o UA 5-córhAp t)e’n 5-cóirhpiom céA’onA; 

T)ÍAp ÓÁ pcit) bbiAUAn, bhiAjAin ’p Aoin-ueic, 

fiin An bttAjc^Ain 'o^Aoip Chpiorc An hAonoe-p 'óéAnAih.’* 
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** Since born was GOD’S Eternal Son, 

Came fourteen hundred years to an end ; 

Three hundred, four score, ten, and one, 

Before this lay of mine was penned.'* 

According to popular report, his remains were interred 
in Ballybricken churchyard, Waterford, but we cannot 
vouch for the correctness of the tradition. There is much 
beauty and pathos in the epitaph written on his death by 
T)onncAD THac Con-tTlApA, but it is extremely doubtful 
whether it was ever engraved on his tomb. 


0 

VII. 

peAX)AK VÍA 13011111111. 

Vere we not sincerely desirous of rescuing from the 
wrecks of the Past the names and memories of the truly- 
gifted children of genius who have flourished, though 
in comparative obscurity, in our island, we might pass 
over in silence the claims of Peter O’Dornin. But we 
cannot so far forget the duty we owe to our country and 
our readers. Although the bones of this poet lie in a 
remote part of Ireland, the remembrance of what he 
achieved and essayed shall not die with him ; and, as 
far as lies in our power, we endeavour to wreath with 
a garland of verdure his distinguished, though humble 
name. 

Peter O’Dornin was born in the year 1682, in the 
county of Tipperary, near the renowned Rock of Cashel 
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At an early age he displayed the most astonishing evi- 
dences of an intellect far advanced in knowledge ; and his 
parents accordingly resolved on educating him for the 
priesthood. But the laws of that dark and dreary period 
— the statutes against education, domestic or foreign — the 
operation, in short, of the Penal code — interposed a veto 
to their wishes, and prevented them from carrying their 
desire into effect.* 

Menaced in his early youth by political dangers and 
hostilities, O’Dornin became a fugitive from the home of 
his childhood. Directing his course towards the north, 
which he regarded as the safest retreat from the storms of 
persecution, he arrived at Drumcree, near Portadown, ir 
the county of Armagh. A Catholic clergyman, an ardent 
lover of his country’s language and literature, who has 


* The following extracts from the Irish Statutes will at once exhibit 
the state of the Catholic schoolmasters and students in Ireland during 
the penal times ; — 

I. 

“No person of the Popish religion shall publicly teach school or 
instruct youth in learning, or in private houses teach or instruct youth 
in learning, within this realm (except only the children or others under 
the guardianship of the master or mistress of such private house), imder 
the penalty of £20, and three months’ imprisonment.” — 7th William 
III., ch. 4, s. 9. 1694. 

II. 

“ In case any of his Majesty’s subjects of Ireland shall go or send any 
person to any public or private Popish school, in parts beyond the seas, 
in order to be educated in the Popish religion, and there be trained in 
the Popish religion, or shall send money or other thing towards the 
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kindly furnished us with materials for this brief bio- 
graphical notice, states that the following quatrain, in 
O’Dornin’s handwriting, is in the possession of Mr. Arthur 
Bennett, of Forkhill ; and, as will be seen, it completely 
precludes any controversy on the subject of our poet’s 
birthplace : — 

“ T)o bin Ápup ino cÁipoe a 5-CAipot riA pioj, 

Ip é 'OÁpACC tlA 5<5<btcACC *00 fgAp tTupe Diob ; 

Ubug me pÁpA pó’n cpÁú pin 50 mublAC "Ohpuim Cpioc, 
iriAp.A b-puAip mé pÁibce ^au cÁimbeAp ’p meAÓAip 
cíop.” 

The lands of my fathers were at Cashel of the Kings, 

But the black English tyrant- laws drove me from thence ; 

So I fled to Drumcree, as an eagle on wings, 

And I found welcome there, without grudging or expense.” 


maintenance of such person gone or sent, and trained as aforesaid, or as 
a charity for relief of a religious house, every person so going, sending, or 
sent, shall, on conviction, be disabled to sue, in law or in equity, or to 
be guardian, executor, or administrator, or take a legacy or deed of gift, 
or bear any office, and shall forfeit goods and chattels for ever, and lands 
for life.” — 7tb William III., ch. 4, s. 1. 1694. 


ra. 

“ If any person, after 1st September, 1709, shall discover any Popish 
schoolmaster, or any Papist teaching or instructing youth in private 
houses, as tutor, or as usher, under-master, or assistant to any Protes- 
tant schoolmaster, so as the said Popish schoolmaster, tutor, or usher, 
under-master, or assistant to any Protestant schoolmaster, be appre- 
neuded and legally convicted, every person making such discovery shall 
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While sojourning in this locality, he produced an elabo- 
rate poem, entitled "The Ancient Divisions of Ireland, 
and an Account of the different Septs that from time 
to time colonised it/* The peculiarly powerful style of 
this poem attracted the actention of the Hon. Arthur 
Brownlow, ancestor of the present Lord Lurgan, who 
requested an interview with 0*Dornin ; and finding, upon 
a close acquaintance with him, that he possessed high 
talents, had received a liberal education, and was withal, 
a man of polished manners and profound penetration into 
human character, he took him into his own house to in- 
struct his family, revise his Irish records, enrich his library 
with Gaelic poetry, and, above all, to infuse into his own 
mind a deep and lasting love for the literature of his 
native country. The friendship, thus happily commenced, 
continued unabated for several years, until, unfortunately, 
the electioneering contest of the Brownlows of Lurgan, 
^the Copes of Loughgall, and the Richardsons of Richhill, 
supervened, and the independent conduct of O’Dornin on 
that occasion aroused the wrath of Brownlow : the result, 
after some angry altercation, was a final separation between 
the poet and his patron. 


- — » !l ' , , 

receive as a reward for the same £10, to be levied on the Popish inhaK- 
tants of the country where such Popish schoolmaster, tutor, usher, 
under-master, or assistant, taught or instructed youth, or did most 
commonly reside, and shall be convicted thereof.”— S Anne, c. 3, ss. 20, 
21 , 1701 . 
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The thoughts of O^Dornin now once more reverted 
towards home : he desired to spend the evening of his 
days among the friends and companions of his youth, and 
was anxious that his remains might mingle with the dust 
of his ancestors. Fate, however, ordained otherwise. A 
handsome young woman, named Rose Toner, laid siege in 
due form to our poet’s heart ; and he bowed his scholarly 
head beneath the yoke of Hymen. He spent the ‘‘ honey« 
moon ” in the parish of Loughgilly, at Ballymoyre, and 
subsequently established himself in the neighbourhood of 
Forkhill, where he opened a school as a competitor with 
one Maurice O’Gorman, 'who bore a high character for 
ability in teaching. The insinuating address and ex- 
tensive learning of O’Dornin, however, soon drew over a 
majority of the scholars to his side ; and O’Gorman^ 
fancying himself deeply injured by his rival, but having 
no means of redress or retaliation at his command, 
was forced to leave the neighbourhood, and retire to 
Dublin. In and about the vicinity of Forkhill, O’Dornin 
passed a considerable time. Here he wrote a humo- 
rous poem, in which he unmercifully satirized the luck- 
less O’Gorman ; and here also he penned the song 
(to the air which we give in our present collection) of 
“ SliAb péi'óbm,” with many other minor poetical com- 
positions. 

In his latter years, O’Dornin was honoured with the 
friendship, and enjoyed the esteem, of many of the most 
eminent men in Ireland. He lived to a green old age, 
and closed a life which he had consecrated to the vindica- 
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tion of his country's literary renown, and the advancement 
of the happiness of his numerous friends and acquaint- 
ances, on the 5th of April, 1768, in his eighty-sixth year. 
His death occurred in the townland of Shean, at a place 
called Friarstown (Shean, we may observe, is now divided 
into quarters), adjacent to the village of Forkhill, in 
Armagh ; and his remains were interred near the north- 
east wall of Urney churchyard, in the county of Louth, 
somewhat more than three miles northward of Dundalk. 
The parish priest of Forkhill, the Rev. Mr. Healy, when 
on his death-bed, requested to be laid beside O’Dornin ; 
and the poet and the clergyman now repose beneath one 
stone. 

Our readers will understand that the poets at whose 
lives and labours we have thus cursorily glanced, formed 
but a few of the great band of native Irish writers whose 
genius illumed the political gloom and dreariness of the 
eighteenth century. Among their contemporaries, and 
not less distinguished for their poetical talent, we may 
mention — 

I. — CógAH tluAU O’Súib'LeAbÁiri, a native of 
buAcp^x, in the county of Kerry, who flourished towards 
the close of the last century, and was justly celebrated for 
his judgment and skill in the production of compound 
epithets. He wrote many songs both in Irish and English, 
though he always entertained an undisguised contempt 
and dislike for the latter language. As a specimen of his 
English versification, we give here the opening star?za of 
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one of those — a song called “Molly Casey’s Charms,^ 
^hich he penned for a village beauty of his acquaint- 
ance : — 

*‘One evening late, it was my fate 
To meet a charming creature, 

Whose airy gait and nice portrait 
Excel both art and nature : 

Her curling hair, in ringlets fair, 

Down to her waist doth dangle ; 

The white and rose — united foes — 

Her beauteous cheeks bespangle. 

Her rolling, glancing, sparkling eyes, 

Each gazer’s heart at once surprise. 

And bind a train of love-sick swains 
In Cupid’s close enthralling chains. 

Whoever views her lovely face, 

That is bedecked with youth and grace, 

Must every hour, proclaim the power 
Of Molly Casey’s charms.” 

II. — John Mac Donnell, a poet of almost unrivalled 
power and sweetness, surnamed “ CtÁpAc,” from the broad 
cast of his features, or from the fact of having been born 
at the foot of Clarach mountain, near Millstreet in the 
county of Cork. 

III. — William Hefifernan, surnamed “DAbt,” or the 
Blind, a native of Shronehill, in Tipperary, and one of the 
most delightful of versifiers. Our limited space will not 
permit us to enlarge upon the writings and characters of 
these poets ; but we refer the reader to the “ Reliques of 
Irish Jacobite Poetry,” in which will be found detailed 
biographical notices of them. 
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At this period there flourished a host of other gifted 
men, of whom but “ Random Records remain — men 
whose powers of denunciation and satire were unsparingly 
exercised against the abuses of authority, and the oppres- 
sions which their unhappy country was compelled to suffer 
at the hands of her mis-rulers. Among those men, who, 
although less famous than the O’Tuomys and Magraths of 
their time, yet scarcely inferior to them in poetical ability, 
we may record the names of — 

I. — Hugh and Andrew Mac Curtin, both natives of 
Clare, who flourished in the early part of the eighteenth 
century.* 

II. — Conor and Donogh O'Sullivan, both of Citbin, or 
as they style it, “ Cibtin CAm-pAnriAc An ChpónÁin,” in the 
parish of Whitechurch, near Blarney. Some of their 
songs, printed from the original manuscripts, will be found 
in this volume. 

III. — Bryan O'Flaherty, a mason, who lived at Brufl*. 

IV. — James Considine, of Au ua 5-CAopAc in the county 
of Clare. 

V. — John Cunningham, who lived near Castletown* 


♦A copy of Dr. Keating’s “ Tri Bir-Ghaotha an Bhaisy'^' “Three 
Pointed Shafts of Death,” in the handwriting of Andrew M ‘Curtin, 
bearing date 1703, still exists. Hugh Mac Curtin wrote an Irish 
Grammar, an English -Irish Dictionary, and a Brief Discourse in Vindi- 
cation of the Antiquity of Ireland, which were published early in tho 
last century. 
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roche, and flourished in the year 1737. We have seen 
some of his MSS. bearing that date. 

VI. — Maurice Griffin, who followed the profession of 
schoolmaster at Ballingaddy, in the county of Limerick, 
about 1778. 

YIl. — William Cotter (the Red)^ a native of Castle- 
lyons, some of whose manuscripts, dated 1737, exist. 

VIII. — George Roberts, one of whose poetical pieces 
a fairy-song of remarkable beauty, appears in this 
volume. 

IX. — James O’Daly,* a native of the parish of Inagh, 
county of Clare, and contemporary with John O’Tuomy, 
whose elegy he chanted. 

X. “Thomas Cotter, of the Cove of Cork. 


* Since the time of Donogh Mor O’Daly, abbot of Boyle, a.d. 1244, 
etyled the Ovid of Ireland, the tribe of O’Daly has produced a vast 
number of eminent poets. 

Edward O’Reilly gives a catalogue of twenty-eight writers of the 
name ; and they were so numerous in the sixteenth century, that an 
English chronicler of that period uses O’Dalie as synonymous with poet 
or rhymer. 

We may here mention Era. Dominic O’Daly, O.P., founder of the 
College of “Corpo Sancto,” and the Convent of “ Buon Successo’*at 
Lisbon, and ambassador, in 1655, from Portugal to the court of Louis 
XIV., on which occasion he gave a series of magnificent fetes to the 
citizens of Paris. He died in 1662, having been elected Bishop of 
Coimbra, and was buried in his own college at Lisbon. His “ History 
of the Geraldines ’’ is known to most of our readers, through the transla- 
tion by the Rev. C. P. Meehan, a new and enlarged edition of which was 
published by the Messrs. Duffy, Dublin, 1878. 
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XL — Edward Nagle, also of Cork, a contemporary of 
the Kev. William English. 

We might append to these the names of a number of 
others ; but as we do not present the reader with any of 
their songs, and as we purpose, according to our promise 
devoting a volume exclusively to their ‘‘ Lives and Times,’' 
it is unnecessary for us to particularise them here. There 
are, however, two of the number who cannot be passed 
over in silence. We allude to CógAH 0’C<\oirh (Owen 
O’Keeffe), and John Murphy. O’Keeffe, who, like his 
namesake, the dramatist, possessed the most varied and 
versatile powers, was born at Glenville, in the county of 
Cork, in 1656. He married early, and had a son, whom 
he reared for the priesthood, but who died in 1709, at 
Rochelle, in the flower of his youth, while engaged in the 
prosecution of his theological studies. Cog^n, the father, 
entered Holy Orders after the decease of his wife, in 1707, 
and closed his life on the 5th day of April, 1726, as parish 
priest of Doneraile. His remains are interred in the 
grave-yard of Se<\n-Chi3i|Ac (01d»Court), about half 
a mile west of Doneraile. The following inscription 
was graven on his tomb by a sculptor named 'Oonnc<x'ó 
O’DAlAij: — 

Aj peo ionA*o io-cbAicce 0ójAin tli Cb<^o1rh, úug 
cpéiTTipi uÁ Aimpp pópxxx, Agup CAp éip éAgA A rhnÁ 
x>o JÍAC CoippeAgcA ; oip bA louine gAopifiAp, 

jeAriAmriAi'óe, jpeAnmtiAp ; Ajup vo bA pile pójÍAmcA, 
;pín-<^ótAc, Agup ctéipeAC ctipue, CAoin, a b-ppíorhceAnjA'ó 
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A * 0 t 3 icce Agu-p A finnpeA-p é. 5ti|A Ab tiime pn x>o 
ciiipeAD AH p5pbiriri rieATfi-coicceArm -po op a cionri. 

“ *00 éAj AH cHi5TfiA'ó iÁ do’h AbpÁH, A.T). 1726 ; Agtip 
Ap D01I5 D’ÓjAlb HA tTlHTHAH é, A 5 tip ^TÓp DA cbéip ; Óip ip 
iom*ÓA ieAbAp iÁH-pogbAmcA, iéip-p5piobcA, dá pAOCAp 
pe HA pAICpiH A H- 0 ipe AHIH j.” 

The Rev. John O’Brien, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, 
wrote the following epitaph, or peApc t/AOiDe, which is 
also engraven on the same stone : — 

‘‘ SiH AgADA A bic, mo DIC ! pÁ d’ UAob JO íaj ! 

SAjApu bA CA01H, Y A h-dU je rhic T)e bA beAcc ; 
^AppAipe jpoÍDe ChAoim bAcpéiHe a D-cpeAp, 

PeAp peAHCAD A pjpiob 50 piop Ap peAÍ/^ 

“ A grave-stone lies above thee laid this night, 

Thou mildest priest, in God's great laws well versed — 
O’Keeffe, of heroes mightiest in the fight, 

Whose lore illumed the Gaelic learning erst.” 

John Murphy (Soajah O’lTlupcújAD), born at Raca- 
oiHHeAc, county of Cork, in March, 1700, was distinguished 
for the beauty and pathos of his elegiac compositions. In 
the year 1726, he had transcribed, with his own hand, 
many native historical tracts of high value. He was 
the chief patron of a bardic sessions, or academy, held 
periodically at Charleville, and in the parish of White- 
church, near Blarney ; and we have seen a poem of four 
stanzas composed by him on the fate of four brothers 
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named Armstrong, who were killed at the battle of 
Aughrim, for which composition it has been asserted that 
their sister presented him with four bullocks. Murphy 
continued his labours as an Irish scribe of high repute to 
the year 1758. We cannot tell how long he lived, as we 
have no records bearing on that subject. 

About this period the introduction into female dress of 
that singularly ridiculous and unsightly article of head - 
gear known as the “ High Cauled Cap,” called forth the 
unsparing satire of the poets of Munster. Numerous and 
bitter were the rhyming diatribes which they levelled 
against it. The offensive specimen of bad taste in apparel^ 
however, maintained its elevated position for at least forty 
years, from 1760 to 1800, and some old dames kept up 
the custom till 1810, when it entirely ceased to disfigure 
the flowing ringlets of our fair countrywomen. Even 
poetry and satire, it will thus be seen, are not omnipotent. 
But if Horace, Young, and even Swift, failed in their 
attempts to correct the manners of their times by ridicule 
and sarcasm, it can hardly be deemed surprising that 
such weapons should prove powerless against a cause 
which influences of so potent a character as vanity and 
fashion had enlisted under their special protection. 

Upon the “ High Cauled Cap,” several songs were com- 
posed to the air which we here present to our readers, 
but unfortunately we have not been able to procure the 
original words. 
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A species of rhythmical composition, similar to the 
following, was extensively in vogue among the Irish 
peasantry, about the middle of the last century. In giving 
it a place here, however, we willingly confess that we are 
less actuated by its poetical merit, than by a desire to 
display the extreme facility with which our native rhymers 
were able to bring into juxta-position with the Irish lines 
that Anglo-Irish phraseology, for a knowledge of which 
few of them have ever obtained credit 
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be^n tiA n’oR-phoiT: “ooriti. 

-Afl be^n riA ri-óiA-^obc *001111, mo 5|iÁ*ó-*pA jAti *oób<\c, 
1|' I'uijce *oeA*p com Y ctiÁmA ; 

Likewise her features round, excel the Lady Browne’s ; 

Her equal can’t be found Atin y^r\ Áic-p : 

If I had a thousand pounds, I’d pay the money down, 
X)’poiin CÚ beic AjAm a b-popc-tÁipje; 
gbbACfAmAoip Ann bong, Y *00 pAcpAmAOip a nun 
UAp f<Mp5e, Y eAjAt *oúinn beic bAi-oce. 

TIÍ géibbim-pi *00*0’ gbóp, mAp ip mop *00 'óúib fA n’ót, 

’S uAp pAipge ni pACAX)-pA 50 bpÁc beAc; 

I believe you’re for sport, I beg you’ll let me alone, 

’S jup be bbA'OAipeAcc *00 meAbbAnn ci 3 nAmnÁ beAC, 
If I bade my friends adieu, and to go along with you, 
geAbbAim ■OUIC gup pA*OA *00 beic cpÁcc oppuinn, 

'I believe I’ll stay at borne, and never go to roam, 
SeACAin me ? *00 t^AX)AipeAcc ni Áib biom. 

Upéigpiox) peAp*oA An c-ób, Y beAnpAi*ó mé An fpópc, 
’S bei*ó Aipgiot) go pAipping Ann mo pócAi*óe, 

5 típ mibpe biom *00 póg nÁ piucpe beAc Ap bó]!*©, 

’S go m’Aice biom Am Aice uu nÁ céob pic ; 

What I do to you propose, you may take as a joke, 

’S An ACApAnn, ni mAgA*ó beAC bim a óg-mnAoi, 
if I had you in my bower, *00 pinpnn piop be *0’ com, 

’S b^t'oeAc m’Aigne-pi ceAngAibce Ann x)o mópcpoi*óe 1 
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\y buADAiACA ’cÁ mo cjAOÍóe te cAicniom mó|i dod’ griAOV 
Ajuf ADAbuim Ó m Aijne jti]! teón me ! 

When I go to bed at night, no comfort can I find, 

But lying on my side in sore grief! 

By this and that indeed, and the Bible we do read, 

BÍ beAu Aip ai|\51od, nÁ Aip ó|a buióe, 

My treasure, wealth, and store, you shall be evermore, 
Uai]a a bAibe biom Y beA|\]:AD m AcpAinn ouic a |'cói|\ínt 


Your civil silver tongue I think is moving on, 

Your chattering or flattering won't coax me ; 

T)Á ugéibpun-p DO -o' fbige Y cAm do beic ad cjioibe, 
Ba]a b’é Ati peACAD buic me meAÍtAD be D'cuiDgnocuibe, 
Can’t you come and try — my kindness you shall find, 

'S ÚAbA]ApAinu m’AC]:Ainn duic 50 pAbAipneAC be mojv- 
cpoibe. 

I’ll buy you decent clothes, silk and satin shoes, 

AfinpA n-jAibbim do gbACAcpnu Áp bóipcín. 


My mind would give consent to go with you, I think, 
Acc be b-eA^bA cbeApA cbip do jnócAige ; 

If I thought you were true, do pACAinn beAc Auun, 

UAp pAijAje, 5AU eACt\A, ^AU cóipcíge, 
tli b A^Atn be pÁb. Acu 50 mAb buAU do beib riA muA,^^ 
’S 5up CAicniomAC biom jAppAb ’ca Ag ób *0150, 

To you I give my oath (and what could I do more ?) 
tlÁ p5A|ApAinn beAc 50 5-cAppAb ppuic a 5-cbób aige. 
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With regard to the translator of the Irish Lyrics in this 
volume, we would inform our readers, that his biography 
shall appear in the contemplated edition of his collected 
poems, and that those shall be preceded by the “ Antholo- 
gia Germanica,” where his mastery .of the English idiom, 
and thorough acquaintance with the language of Goethe, 
Schiller, etc,, etc., shine so conspicuously. Meanwhile, we 
fondly hope that this book may help to keep alive and pro- 
pagate a knowledge of the grand old tongue, for whose 
preservation such energetic efforts are being made at 
home and abroad, by some of the most highly gifted philo- 
logists of the day, which sees Davis’ aspiration — the 
establishment of a Celtic Journal — realised. 
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bAti-chnoic emeAnn o! 

T)onncA-0 (IluAt)) 1 TI<xc Con-tTlA|\A, ccc^ 


— U)le4c4r) t)ub O! 



beijt beArniACT) ó m' cfioi-oe 50 cip n<N 
bÁn -cnoic CineAtin O ! 

’S cum A mAipionn -oe fioliiAC 111 'y eibhOAK, 
A]\ bÁn-ciioic 0 ipe<\rin O ! 
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THE FAIR HILLS OF elite O ! 

BY DONOGH (THE RED) MAC CON-MARA. 
Aib ; — “ TTiUacan JDubh 0 


We have no means of tracing the antiquity of the air to which these 
beautiful words are written ; but it may with probability be ascribed to 
the early part of the seventeenth century. “ Uileacan Dubh 0 !** literally 
means a black-haired head of a round shape^ or form ; and we have fre- 
quently heard it so applied by the Munster peasantry, with whom it is a 
favourite phrase, when speaking of the head, particularly that of a 
female. Some writers are of opinion that “ Uileacan Dubh 0 P* alle- 
gorically means Ireland ; but we cannot concur in this opinion, for it is 
evidently a love expression. The song entitled “ Plur na m-ban donn 
ogt*' of which we give the first stanza, can be sung to this air. It must 
be played rather mournfully, but not too slow : — 

“Da d-tiocfadh liomsa go Conntae Liath druim, 

A phluirin na m-ban donn og ! 

Do bhearfainn sioicre ar liun mar bhiadh dhuit, 

A phluirin na m-ban donn og ! 

Do bhearfainn aor long duit ’s bathad faoi sheol, 

Ar bharr na d-tonn ag hlleadh chum tragha, 

*S ni leigfinn aon bhron ort choidhche nago brath, 

A phluirin na m-ban donn og T 

“ Would you only come with me to Leitrim county fair, 

O, flower of all maidens young 1 
On sugar and brown ale I’d sweetly feast you there, 

O, flower, 4c. 

rd shew you barks and ships you never saw before, 

8o stately and so gay, approaching to the shore, 

And never should you sigh or sorrow any more, 

O. flower, AC. 


Take a blessing from my heart to the land of my birth^ 
And the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 

And to all that yet survive of Eibhear’s tribe on earthy 
On the fair Hills of Eire, 0 ! 
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An Á1C ÚX) ’nA|A b’Aoibinn bínn-gtiú éAn, 
tTlA]A fÁtfi-c|nnc cAoin CAOine gAODAb, 
é mo cÁ|' A beic mite mite 1 g-céin, 

O bÁn-cnoic CipeAnn O ! 

t)i*óeAnn bÁ|i|\ bog i^Lim a|a cAoin-cnoic OipeAnn, 
bÁn -cnoic 0i|ieAnn O ! 

A|* |:eA|i]A ^nÁ ^n ci|A-p díú gAC |"téibe Ann, 
bÁn -cnoic 0 ifeAnn, O ! 

T)o ’b Á|AD A coittce Y tA DijAeAC, “péig, 

’S A m-btÁc mA|\ Aot a]i tfiAoitinn géig, 

AcÁ 5tiÁ*ó Ag mo cpoiDe a m'inncinn féin, 

IDo bÁn-cnoic CipeAnn O ! 

AcÁ gA-pnAD tionifiAp ad-ui|\ nA b-CipeAnn, 
bÁn -cnoic 0ipeAnn O ! 

):eAp-coin gjioiDe nÁ ctAOiDpeAc céADCA, 
A|AbÁn-cnoic 0i|ieAnn O ! 

Tn^Ác-ctnpfe c|Aoi*óe! Y ctiimne fjéAt, 

1 ad Ag jAtt-poic poy pÁ gpeim, mo téAn! 

*S Am-bAitce dá poinn pÁ ciof 50 DAop, 
bÁn-cnoic 0 ipeAnn O ! 

1f fAijipng Y Af móp 1 AD CptiACA* riA h-0ipeAnn, 
bÁn-cnoic 0 i]ieAnn O ! 


* Cruachana h-£ireann. There are various hills in Ireland bearing 
this name : Cruach Phadruig^ in Mayo ; Cruaehan Bri Eile^ in the King’s 
•County ; but the Cruaehan the poet alludes to is a large hill in the parish 
Kilgobnet, county of Waterford, within four miles of the town of 
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In that land so delightful the wild thrush’s lay 
Seems to pour a lament forth for Eire’s decay — 

Alas ! alas ! why pine I a thousand miles away 
From the fair Hills of Eire, 0 ! 

The soil is rich and soft — the air is mild and bland, 

Of the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 

Her barest rock is greener to me than this rude land — - 
0 ! the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 

Her woods are tall and straight, grove rising over grove ; 
T rees flourish in her glens below, and on her heights above ; 
O, in heart and in soul, I shall ever, ever love 
The fair Hills of Eire, O ! 

A noble tribe, moreover, are the now hapless Gael, 

On the fair hills of Eire, O ! 

A tribe in Battle’s hour unused to shrink or fail 
On the fair Hills of Eire, 0 ! 

For this is my lament in bitterness outpoured, 

To see them slain or scattered by the Saxon sword. 

Oh, woe of woes, to see a foreign spoiler horde 
On the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 

Broad and tall rise the Cruachs in the golden morning’s glow 
On the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 

Uungarvan ; on the summit of which there is a conical pile of stones 
known among the natives as Suidhe Finn, or the seat of Fionn Mm 
C umhail, of which we hud the following account in a MS. of the 
seventeenth century : — 

^'And for the monuments from them (the Fenians) in this country 
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A 5-CIIID meAtA ’jlif tIACCA1|l AJ jtuAlf OACC riA ftAODA, 

Ap bÁn-cnoic CijAeAnn O ! 

llACAD-fA A|1 CtlA1|\C, TIO If tUAC tTlO f AO^At, 

T)o’ri cAbAtTi min f tiAi]\c if dhaL do JliAeDAt, 

'S 50 m’fCAff bom ’nÁ DiiAif, da tiAifboACC é, bei6, 

Af bÁn-cnoic 0ifeAnn O ! 

S5AipeAnn An Dfijcc Af geAtfiAf Y 
Af bÁn-cnoic 0ifeAnn O ! 

’S fÁf AID AbÍA cúbAf CA Af géAjAib Ann, 

A]\ bÁn-cnoic 0ifeAnn O ! 

biboAnn biobAf \ fAtriAb Ann a n-gboAnncAib ceÓAi§, 
nA ff OCA fAn c-fAthf AD A5 ÍAbAifc turn neóin, 
tlifge nA Sinife * A5 bfúcc nA fLó§Aib, 

Coif bÁn-cnoic 0ifeAnn 0 ! 


anciently named, and still yet contynued, wee have from ffio» 
O^Baoisgne, Suidhe Finn, that is the sitting seate of ffion, vpon the 
mountaine called Sliabh na m-ban, Gleann Gairaidh, in the barony of 
Iffahy, so called from Garrae mac Mornae, and leabha Dhiermoda Vi 
Duiffne and Qrayne, ymplying their bedding there together, at Polity- 
leabayne, in the county of Vi ffiachragh Aidhne, now called the O’Sheagh- 
nussy his country, which are but a few of many other monuments 
from them named in divers other places of this kingdome/* 

In the next line the poet alludes to the fertile district of Cumeragh 
(properly Com-Eathach, from Com, nook, declivity, or opening between 
two hills which meet at one extremity ; and Eathach, forts, which- 
abound in the locality), in the parish of Kilrosenty, and barony of 
Middlethird, where the cuckoo is heard earlier in spring than in any; 
other part of Ireland. 

• Siuir, This river has its source in Sliabh Ailduin (the Devil’s Bit. 
Mountain, better known as Groin an Diabhail), in the county of Tip» 
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O^er her smooth grass for ever sweet cream and honey flow 
On the fair Hills of Eire, 0 ! 

O, I long, I am pining, again to behold 

The land that belongs to the brave Gael of old ; 

Far dearer to my heart than a gift of gems or gold 
Are the fair Hills of Eire, 0 ! 

The dew-drops lie bright 'mid the grass and yellow corn 
On the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 

The sweet-scented apples blush redly in the morn 
On the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 

The water-cress and sorrel fill the vales below ; 

The streamlets are hushed, till the evening breezes blow 
While the waves of the Suir, noble river! ever flow 
Near the fair Hills of Eire, O I 


perary. It takes a circuitous route by Thurles, Holy cross, Cahir, Ard- 
Finan, Clonmel, Carrick-on-Suir, and Waterford ; and, being joined 
by the rivers Nore and Barrow (hence the appellation ** Sister Rivers”) 
at Cheek Point, six miles below Waterford, falls into the British- 
Channel. Donnchadh Ruadh describes its waters in the following line:— - 

“ Uisge na Siuire ag brucht na Shloghaidh.** 

“ The Waters of the Suir swelling into whirlpools.” 

The scenery of these rivers recalls Spenser’s delightful line» 

“ . . . . The gentle Shure that, m king way 
By sweet Clonmell, adorns rich Waterford ; 

'I'he next, the stubborn Newre, whose waters grey 
By fair Kilkenny and Rosseponte board ; 

The third, the gooaly Barrow, which doth hoard. 

Great heaps of Salmon in his deep bosom. 

All which long sundered, do at last accord. 

To join in one, ere to the sea they come ; 

So flowing all from one, ail one at last become I” 

B'aerie Queene, Book iv. Canto rt- 
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ah áiu pn 0i]ie, 
t)Án-cnoic 0ipeAnn O! 

bi-oeATin “ UoiiAD riA SlÁinue” a m-bÁ|A|i riA 'oéi^e, 
A ip-bÁri-cnoic 0i]AeArin O ! 
t)A binne biom nÁ niéA]iAib Ap úóa'oa b ceoib, 
SeiTiRim Y seimpeAD a ÍAoj;, Y a m-bó, 

‘UAicmorh ra 5]Aéine 0 ]A]aa AOj^OA Y Ó5, 

A|i bÁR-crioic 0ipeAnri O ! 


Although the Suir and Nore flow from the same source, Sliabh Ailduin^ 
i;he Barrow rises in Sliabh Bladhma^ in the Queen’s County, which 
Spenser makes as the parent of the three ; but we must presume that he 
took Giraldus Cambrensis as authority, he being the only writer on 
Irish history who fell into this sad mistake. — See Raliday^t Keating ^ p, 
29. Dub. 1809. Cambrensis Eversus, vol. i., p. 123, edited for the 
«Celtic Society by the Rev. Matthew Kelly. Dublin. 1848. 
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A fruitful clime is Eire’s, through valley, meadow, plam^. 

And the fair land of Eire, O ! 

The very Bread of Life ” is in the yellow grain 
On the fair Hills of Eire, O ! 

Far dearer unto me than the tones music yields, 

Is the lowing of her kine and the calves in her fields 
And the sunlight that shone long ago on the shields 
Of the Gaels, on the fair Hills of Eire, 0 I 

i 
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UAitt-chtiTnliAi'oh HA ireiririe. 


SeÁgAn Ua Uuo^rriA, ccc. 
ITonn — An Cnoz^t bAn, 


March 

Time, 




trio iTiile cjiUAg! mo buAipc! mo h]\ón ! 

An fgéirhle IMIA15 Áp n-UAifle Ap peó*ó ! 

5 An fU$e, 5An fUAgA, ^ah ruAipciop, fógAc, 
^<^n tAoi-o, gAn 'ouAin, gAn cnuAp, gAn ceót ! 
Ay é *00 téi5 mo milteA-o a 5-CAp, 

^ 1 ' é *00 cpAoc mo cuipLe Ap pA*o, 

llAipie 5<5^0‘ÓAt pÁ C]\UA*Ó-pmACC gÓAp, 

A^ cuAine ah béApÍA -ouib a H- 5 IAP ! 
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A LAMENT FOR THE FENIANS. 

BY JOHN o’tUOMY. 

Air — “ The White Cockade** 

The air to which this song is written is very much misunderstood, as 
many persons suppose the White Cockade to mean a military cockade, 
and with that view, doggrel rhymers have polluted the good taste of 
the public by such low ribaldry as the following : — 

“A Shaighdinir I a Shaiglidinir ! a b-posfadh bean, 

Le Heigh ! no le Ho ! no le bualadh an drum !** 

“ O soldier! O soldier ! would you take a wife, 

With a heigh 1 or a ho I or a beat of the drum.” 

The Cnotadh Ban (White Cockade) literally means a bouquet^ or plume 
of white ribbons, with which the young women of Munster adorn the hair 
and head-dress on wedding, and other festive occasions. The custom 
prevailed early in the seventeenth century, for we find a poet of that 
period, Muiris Mac Daibhi Duibh Mac Gearailty addressing a young 
woman in these beautiful words : — 

A chailin donn deas an chnotadh bhain, 

Do bhuair is mheall me le h-iomad gradh ; 

Tar si liom ’s na dein me chradh, 

Mar do thug me greann duit ’s dod’ chnotadh ban !” 

“O brown-haired maiden of the plume so white, 

I am sick and dying for thy love ; 

Come then with me, and ea^e mv pain, 

For I dearly love you, and your White Cockade.” 

The Munster poets, who adhered with devoted loyalty to the cause of 
the Stuarts, wrote many beautiful Jacobite songs to this air. 

It makes my grief, my bitter woe, 

To think how lie our nobles low. 

Without sweet music, bards, or lays, 

Without esteem, regard, or praise. 

O, my peace of soul is fled, 

I lie outstretched like one half dead, 

To see our chieftains, old and young, 

Thus trod by the churls of the dismal tongue ! 
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^l3é cí*ó]:eAC uaio |\tiACA|A b|AÓiii, 

5aC 'OA01|l]"e CpUAI^, ^AC C]AtlA*0UAn ipoy] 

5ac 1-50111116 ]:uAip A|i ri-tJAi|-le 'jAeoifiAiriii, 

"Da UoncAt) A 5]MiA*ó te DtiA]icAn Deop 1 
Ap é DO téi 5 , ecc. 

triAp A m-bibeAC ra pltJAigce, móp-pbiocc Co^air,* 
'O’Áp CRibe, Y D’Áp duaL ar UAipte Ap D-cóip f 
IOa buibeARIllAp, bvJARAC, buACAC, beÓDA, 

SoibbpeAC, pUAgAC, pRUAD-gÍAR, pÓgAC. 

Ay é DO béi5, ecc. 

HlAp A m-bÍDeAC THac CúrhAib ra b-piORR-po^^ óip,í 
*S AR buibiR RÁp dirLca CRiRpe A R-5beó ; 

Coibbce bRCfRAp, bpiRRCAC, beó^AC, 

TDac X)btiibRe, p 'OúbbAiR 5 , cúpRAC cpeoin. 

Ap é DO bei5, ecc. 

Ar 5ApcAc 5RÍbeAC pogAib Ap coip, 

*S Op5tip obb, DO bARR-bpip pbói5 ; 

Cor Abb cAbApcAc, ioRRCAib, 05, 
lliop chop t>A DOAbbpAC beó. 

Ap é DO béi 5 , ecc. 


* Eoghan Mor, King of Munster, and ancestor to the Ui Fidhgheinte^ 
who possessed that portion of the county of Limerick lying west of the 
river Maig, besides the barony of Coshma in the same county, and were 
exempt from tribute, as being the seniors of the Eugenian line, having 
descended from Daire Cearba, the grandfather of the great monarch, 
Criomhthan Mor Mac Fidhaigh — See O' Flaherty' s Ogygia^ pp. 380, 381 ; 
Book of Eights {published by the Celtic Society) pp. 63, 66, w, 67, n, 
t Other copies read “ ar bord.^* 

XMac Cumhaxl na hh-Jionn-fholt oir^ Mac Cumhal of the golden locks 
of hair. Fionn Mac Cumhail, commander-in-chief of the Irish militia, 
of whom it is traditionally related, that his hair was of the colour of the 
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Oh ! who can well refrain from tears, 

Who sees the hosts of a thousand years 
Expelled from this their own green isle, 

And bondsmen to the Base and Vile ? 

O, my peace, &c. 

Here dwelt the race of Eoghan of old, 

The great, the proud, the strong, the bold. 
The pure in speech, the bright in face, 

The noblest House of the Fenian race 1 
O, my peace, &c. 

Here dwelt Mac Cumhal of the Flaxen Locks, 
And his bauds, the first in Battlers shocks 3 
Dubhlaing, Mac Duinn, of the smiting swords. 
And Coillte, first of heroic lords. 

0, my peace, &c. 

The Goll, who forced all foes to yields 
And Osgur, mighty on battle-field. 

And Conall, too, who ne’er knew fear. 

They, not the Stranger, then dwelt here. 

0, my peace, &c. 


finest gold, and in graceful curls covered his shoulders. Many of the 
Irish peasantry take pride in these “golden locks.” Extravagant stories 
are told of Fionn, as to his enormous size and strength ; but Dr. Keating 
states, on the authority of ancient records, that “ Fionn did not exceed 
the common proportion of the men of his time ; and that there were 
many soldiers in the Irish militia that had a more robust constitution 
of body.” See his History of Ireland, vol. i. p. 412, Dublin, 1809. 
For an account of all the other Fenian heroes whose names are intro- 
duced in the song, the reader is referred to Keating’s History. 

E 
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TnA|i A m-biDeAc -ptiocc 111 f G-ibeA^i moiii, 
t)A biorirhA|A, 'OAOTi-rTiA|A, c^iAobAC, cóiti; 

’S p]A-c|Aeib AOibinri 0i]AeATTióin, 

An tlig -pÁ’iA pob|\A*ó c|\éine c|Aeóin. 

A|i é DO léig, euc. 

TTIaiv a m-biDeAC TliAbb nA n-DAO|i-b|iAC -piAÓibt, 

SAn lAÍgeAcu ]:tiAi|v 561 bbe c|iéirhfe a 5-cpóinn ; 

Cbjioibe* C|AA0CAC, cpéiú jac ciieóin. 

Le cboioeATTi gAc CAoiTfi-i‘eA]i céAD oe’n cói|i. 

Af é Do béig, ecc. 

An cAiu-rnibeAD b|\iAnf Do’n pAnn-f*tiib rtió|i, 

IDa DAUAtflAlb, D1A*ÓA, A íTllAn \ A cboD ; 

be -peAi^cAib o DbiA úng jnAjbA Y nó-p, 
chtll]1 t)AnA1|\ -pÁ C1AC A^ lAÚAlb CojAin. 

Aj' é Do béi^, euc. 

Af é Do bíon mo cjAoiDe be b|ión, 

^v]\ AoncAiD CiAÍofD A D-uigeAcc A g-c^óinn , 

TIa béi|A cni[v bíobbA loj'A a^^ cói|v, 

’S nÁ|A jéibb DÁ nAoirh, dá Dbíge, ’nÁ d’Ó|\d ! 

Af é Do béig, euc. 

* The Red Branch Knights were the chief military force of Ulster, 
and resided at Eamhain (Emania), near Armagh, the palace of the Kings 
of Ulster. They were highly celebrated during the first century for 
their victories under their champions Cuchulainn and Conall Cearnach. 
See Annals of the Four Masters, Book of Rights, published by the Celtic 
Society, 1847, p. 249. 

t Brian, surnamed Borumha, assumed the sovereignty of Ireland, a.d. 
1002 ; and was killed at the Battle of Cluain Tairbh (Clontarf), on the 
23rd of April, 1014. An account of the various tributes exacted by 
Brian may be seen in the Leahhar g-Ceart (Book of Bisdit.a), 
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Here dwelt the race of Eibhear and Ir, 

The heroes of the dark blue spear, 

The royal tribe of Heremon, too, 

That King who fostered champions true, 

O, my peace, &c. 

And Niall"^ the great, of the Silken gear. 

For a season bore the sceptre here, 

With the Red Branch Knights, who felled the foe 
As the lightning lays the oak-tree low ! 

O, my peace, &5C. 

The warrior Brian, of the Fenian race. 

In soul and shape all truth and grace, 

Whose laws the Princes yet revere. 

Who banished the Danes — he too dwelt here, 

O, my peace, &c. 

Alas ! it has pierced mine inmost heart. 

That Christ allowed our Crown to depart 
To men who defile His Holy Word, 

And scorn the Cross, the Church, the Lord ! 

0, my peace, &c. 


* Nial, surnamed “ Naoi n-Giallaidh ” (Of the Nine Hostages), 
monarch of Ireland at the close of the fourth century, was one of the 
most gallant of all the princes of the Ultonian race; He made several 
descents on Britain, and it was against his incursions that some of those 
successes were achieved by the Romans which ‘‘threw such lustre 
round the military administration of Stilicho, and inspired the muse of 
Olaudian, a Roman poet who flourished under Theodosius, a.d. 394.’* 

Nial wag killed, anno 406 during one of his invasions of Gaul. 
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inomiri ni chtiiiLionnAin. 

SeÁjAn tlA UUATTIA, ccc. 


Gently^ 
not too 
Slow, 


Tonn 'lOdijtiinii Qu)Ulor)4rn. 





x\iu AOnA|\ fCAt AJ |A 0 *Oli 15 eACC, 

CiA -peót]:ui'óe Atn cuinne iÁ? 

Act) An ^péipbeAn rriAipeAC rhóip-rhín, 
Af Í trióípín Hi ChtnLbonnÁin! 

13a peig, bA pAÚTÍlAp, |AÓ-§|A01*Óe, 

13 a cói|v, cíopÚA, cbift)e, CÁ15 ; 

A cpAob-poilc CAf iTiAf. op btiibe, 

Ha t)-cóipi'Í5ib 50 cpoigce A5 pÁr. 
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MOIRIN NI CHUILLIONAIN. 

BY JOHN O’TUOMY. 

Air ; — “ Moirin Ni ChuilennainP 


MomiN Ni Chuillionain (Little Mary Cullenan) is one of those alle- 
gorical names by which Ireland is known in Irish song, and which 
became a favourite theme with our Munster poets. The Irish reader 
will readily perceive that it is of that Jacobite class peculiar to the 
middle of the last century ; for at that period the poets, excited to the 
highest degree, gave vent to their deepest passions in order to rouse the 
fallen spirit of the nation in behalf of the Stuart family. 

This beautiful air approaches that of the “ Beinsin Luachra ” (Little 
Bench of Rushes) in plaintive tenderness of expression and melody, and 
is known in various districts of the south by different names. In Water- 
ford, for instance, the peasantry call it Moirin Ni Ghiobarlain'* (Little 
Mary Giblin). In Tipperary, it is called “ The Rose-tree of Paddy* s 
Land** In all the other southern counties the original name is still 
preserved— as, indeed, it ought to be, for there is nothing so hateful as 
calling our airs by strange names and after stranger incidents. 

It must be played in moderate time— neither too slow nor too quick, 
but rather mournfully, like most of the Jacobite airs. 

One evening roaming lonely, 

As pale twilight just began, 

I met the fair, the only, 

The bright Moirin Ni Chuillennain I 
The maid whom Eire blesses. 

The dignified, the gay, the neat, 

Whose brilliant golden tresses 
Wave down o^er her waxen feet 
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gté, bA JeAÍ, bA gbeoioce i, 

Id’ój Í, Y b’oibce ; 

1 )A félTTI, bA f'lACUÍTlA|l, -peÓbcA í, 

1 Da fnóg-TTiín, bA fntiigce 'pÁTÍi ; 
t)A béA-pAC, bÍAfDA, beoo’ í, 

IDa beob-bínn da|i binn An bÁb, 

bA TflAO|l* 0 A, mA 1 ]"eAC, TTIO^XOA Í, 

bA mo-oArriAib, miontAD, miocAi|A, TnnÁ’úiU 

-Aj reAcu ]\e ni^Aif Do'n 05 itiin, 

'TIoif moi-oigim gup bmne An bÁb 
’tlÁ éAnlAiú A5 CAnuAinn nócAi-óe, 

A Tnó|A-coibb coi-p imiobb cjiAjA; — 
nA n zé do fppeAgAc ceób-fíc,* 

Chtn|A ceó DjiAOibeACc a|\ Hii'nigf ía, 

*S A]' péAjibA'ó Ó neAífi An c-peoiD gpinn, 

T)o peóib Cpiopo Am coinne An c-ppAiD, 

^Oo fbéACDAppeAb Do’n óg-rhnAoi, 

'S bA DÓic binn nÁp rfnpoe a cpÁCD 
T)YéACAin cpéAD do feóib í, 

gAn móp-binDin dá coimipc pbÁn, 

An Aon cAp pbeApAib bócnA í, 

X>o bpeÓDAig pnn be b-iomAD 5 |vád ; 
tlo cpeAD An cpeib ’nA 5-comntii5eA 
A mó|A ct^íocAib Inp jTÁib ? 


♦ Coel-sith fairy music, 

tThe death of the sons of Uisneach, in the first century of tho 
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So pure, so fair, so blooming, 

So mild, placid-souled and met^ j 
So sweet and unassuming 

A maiden ’twere in vain to seek ! 

Her fair and radiant features. 

Her tall form ’twas bliss to see— 

The noblest of God's creatures. 

The loveliest, the best is she I 

Hii^r face, her brow of marble, 

Breathed music, oh ! far more 
Than lays the wild birds warble. 

In greenwood glens anear the shore, 

Or his whose fairy metre 

Bewitched XJisnigh's sons one day 
More tender far, and sweeter 

Were hers that Christ sent in my way. 

I bowed before the Daughter 

Of Light, Love, and Heavenly Song, 
And asked her what had brought her 
To us without a warrior-throng. 

Had she come o'er the ocean 

To melt our hearts and make us wail f 
Or owned she the devotion 
Of Conn’s tribes of Inisfail 1 


Christian era, formed the subject of one of the “Three Sorrows of 
Story-telling ’* (Tri Truagh na Sgealuigheachta)* JSse Transactiofis of thé 
SorAtty, Dublin. 1808. 
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me DO feA]ic a j-coTfinuiDe, 

CiA mt-bAOif ATioif DO cjiÁcc ; 

Om’ cAOib Y Ó ÍACC mo íiúad-cíoc, 

Uhig eógAn 5|ioiDe Y 5<3^c cineAD i|" |:eA|ni:— 
Sliocc tléilL, Y Y ^óp-ChiiiTiti, 

’S pó|A tnhíteAD uiLe dY^^ ; 
t/O h-ÓAD DO tfiA|AbAiD beó pnn, 

A5 'pcpópuigeACC A|\ mipe ACÁim ! 

Ari d’aoh d’Á|i ceA]Ac te cói|a finn, 

A 5 Deói^tiigeACc Amiiic A|i fÁn ; 

’S mé DAm’ -ppACAD A5 -pciAOinpjib, 

TDo beón pr.n 50 h-tiite An cÁy ! 

An 'pémicp'pbAic do p6]\ 5<5^oibeAt, 

ní mÓp DÍb A Ctl|\ Ap ITÁgAlt, 

t.e yAobApneAiAu '|:|ia|"ad ]:óipníbe, 

50 -fóiiftiigeAc 50 D-cigib Am bÁit. 

XÁ céADCA Ag CeACD DAm CÓjAUlgeACC, 

O cóij^cígib nA c|iuinne bÁn ; — 

Le b-Aon Do’n cjieib ní geAbAb mé, 
ní bÁmcAOi A cuji Am pÁi|vc; — 

An péinneAC ip feApp ctób Y 

X)’ Áp cnipmib Ap ptnpnn Adaitti, 

Réijpb Ap cpí cYoinnibe, 

Lft tnóipín tlí ChuiltionnÁin I 
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“ 0 ! Tm thy Fondest-hearted,” 

She said, though now beneath a ban ; 
From me in days departed 

Sprang Eoghan and each noble clan, 

The sons of Con the glorious, 

And Neill and Art, who filled the throne, 
Though now the foe, victorious, 

Thus makes me pine so lorn and lone. 

Our Prince and true Commander 
Is now, loo, an exile far. 

Alas ! we both must wander 

Until the avenging Day of War ; 

But through what distant regions 
I know not, till the Gaels shall come 
And with their victor legions 

Lead him and me in triumph home. 

“ Crowds throng to seek and find me — 

Of lovers I have many, in truth. 

But none of all shall bind me 

In Wedlock’s bands but one brave Youth. 
A Hero bold and portly 

As ever graced the name of Man 
Will share Three Crowns full shortly 
With his Moirin Ni Chuillennain.” 
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cuiste riA h-eisse. 

SeÁgATi U<\ UuAiTió, ccc. 

A cuifLe HA íi-éijfe !* 611115 i'HAf ? 

If cuiffeAc A ri-éA 5 -ciitiic mé 5 Ari ftiAti, 

5 AH 'OUlHe fAH C-fAOgAÍ 
‘ A5 inpHc fséAÍ, 

Af tHftlf AH cé ’cÁ ’5-célH Af CHAIfC, 

*S Cife mo cpoi'óe ’cÁ m’iHciHH ope I 

*00 b’Aice tiom fii-o óm^ úf-gAf 05, f 
geAffA-ó ’5tif bfúc HA m-búf 50 feóf ; 

1f fAtJA mé A5 fúib 
50 b-feicpHH A gHÚlf, 

Ah f AffAlfe pHHCAC, pOHH, A 5-C* fÓlHH. 

’S Cife mo cfoi'óe, ecc. 

Cojintii^ 50 béif A H-éifeAcc 'ohah, 

AY f einni-o-p 'OféAcc *00 féif ha f 11A5 ; 

SiH CljgAlb AH C-AOH 
be fllipOHH 'OOH félHH, 

’S Af fClHfmeAC UféAH X)0 'ÓéAHfAf bllAlfC. 

’S Cipe mo cfoi'óe, ecc. 


• A beautiful invocation — “ Pulse of the bards, awaken !** 

t Ur-ghas og^ Fresh young branch, Charles Edward Stuart. 
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SPIRIT OF SONG. 

BY JOHN o’tUOMY. 


O, Spirit of Song, awake ! arise ! 

For thee I pine by night and by day ; 

With none to cheer me, or hear my sighs 
For the fate of him who is far away. 

0, Eire, my soul, what a woe is thine I 

That glorious youth of a kingly race, 

Whose arm is strong to hew tyrants down 
How long shall it be ere I see his face. 

How long shall it be ere he wins the Crown ? 

0, Eire, my soul, &c. 

Why, Bards, arise ye not, each and all ; 

Why sing ye not strains in warlike style ? 

He comes with his heroes, to disenthral 
By the might of the sword, our long-chained isle I 
O, Eire, my soul, &c. 
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pitib Y séATTiiif * gté, Y ^ 

'S tiA lligce te céite a céACC te buAó, 

UiocfAit) 50 bei|A 
A b-]:tJinTiioni Y ^ b-|:AobA|A, 

'S An Innif 5eAb Citge jiéigpo ciiAti. 

*S 0 i|\e mo c|\oi'óe, ecc. 

t)pfpD Y tVAobfAlt), DéAn^TAID jMIAIg, 

b|Mncini|'5 bAOiu An béA|itA'ó DiiAipc; 
Cui|ip'o nA 5 < 5 ^oi*óeib 
’Ha n-ionnADAib féin, 

Sin mife be m’ |VAe Y 

’S Ci^ie, mo C|ioi*óe, ecc. 

t)A binne biom yúx> a |\ún Y ^ 

An glome 50 b-ij|\ da oingA a]i bo^iD; 
CtllDlOCCA fngAC, 

TnbtJi]i|i’neAC, mnince, 

*S go m-b|nfceA|i An ceAnn nÁ cógAnfAC beól 
’S Cijie mo c^ioioe, ecc. 

A tTlbtii|ie nA llAom ! nAc ao|\ac, |"íiai|ic, 

An bjiipt) -peo céAcc a|\ bhéni An iiAbAiji; 
lOiAD pui|nonn De’n Chléi|i 
Ag I'einnim nAD-UeAD,t 
'S gAC bile Do’n éigfe Ag DéAnAm otiAn. 

6i]ie mo cpoioe, ecc. 


* FiUb agus Seamus^ Philip V. of Spain, aad James Francis Stuarti 
whom the native Irish recognized as King James II7 
t D»Fead, - * Te Deum. 
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Kings Philip and James, and their marshalled host», 
A brilliant phalanx, a dazzling band, 

Will sail full soon for our noble coasts, 

And reach in power InÍ8 Eilge's strand. 

0, Eire, my soul, &c. 

They will drive afar to the surging sea 
The sullen tribe of the dreary tongue 
The Gaels again shall be rich and free ; 

The praise of the Bards shall be loudly sung J 
0, Eire, my soul, &c. 

O, dear to my heart is the thought of that day ! 

When it dawns we will quaff the beaded ale ; 
We’ll pass it in pleasure, merry and gay, 

And drink shame to all sneakers out of our pale 
0, Eire, my soul, &c. 

0, Mother of Saints, to thee be the praise 
Of the downfal that waits the Saxon throng ; 

The priests shall assemble and chant sweet lays. 
And each bard and lyrist shall echo the song ! 

0, Eire, my soul, &c. 


* The old Irish detested the language of the stranger ; they would not, 
they said, “ writhe their mouths with clattering English,” which they 
considered a senseless jargon . — Stanihursfs Description of Ireland^ 1586» 
p. 13, and DeReh. in Sib, Gest,^ 1584, 
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ol-'OAn sheA^ViAin tJi uliuAmA. 



Af *001116 mé ‘óíotAf l.iúri tÁ, 

’S mo btii*óin cum ivAU-jAif, 

ITluriA m-bei'óeA'ó AtriÁiri 'ouirie 
Am ctiix)eACUA biobiTAb, 

If mife beibeAX/ fíof teif Ati Am-cfÁit 
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OTUOMY’S DRINKING SONG. 

Am: — “ The Growling WomanJ^"* 

The song which we lay before our readers was written by 0*Tnomy 
amid those festive scenes for which his house was remarkable ; and a 
reply to it, by the witty Mangaire Sugach^ will be found on the next 
page. 

This pleasing air, though quite common in Munster, has, we believe, 
escaped the notice of Bunting. Like Moirin Ni ChuilUonain, the poets 
made it a general theme for their effusions, some of which are in our collec- 
tion, and rank high among the Jacobite class peculiar to the middle of 
the last century. The circumstance which gave rise to this air is rather 
singular. 

A peasant who had the misfortune to be yoked “ for better for worse** 
to a scolding wife, who never gave him a moment’s peace, composed a 
song to which the air owes its name. The first stanza runs thus 

** A shean-bhean chrion an drantain, 

Ni bhion tu choidhche acht a cam-rann, 

Leath-phunt tobac do chur ann do phiopa, 

Ni chuirfeach ad chroidhe-si aon t-solas.’* 

** O, you withered, growling old woman. 

You never will cease scolding ; 

A half pound of tobacco to smoke in your pipe, 

Would not make your heart merry or joyful 1” 


I sell the best brandy and sherry, 

To make my good customers merry ; 
But, at times their finances 
Run short, as it chances, 
then I feel very sad, very ! 
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UAOfjAiD n-DÓicin oe’n m-b]iAnDÁn, 
bhútt n-oeocA nÁ uorriA-pAit) te bAti tÁTti ;* 

UÁ ’jAtni^A fSibbing, 

l^e beijion fAti b-pon n-jbAti, 

A-p ]:eAtA|A lonÁ 'n biiioiti bioeAf Ag oyiATicAil. 

*00 b’Aiu biom^A ceóbuA ’riA ‘ó-uioTnpÁti, 

^Oo b*A1C blOmpA fpópc AJtip bpATTOAtl ; 

T)o b’Aiu biompA An jboine 
tTltip|iAinn DÁ UonA*ó, 

•S cui'oeAccA -pAoice gAn tfieAbpÁn. 

Aicpif eóÍAip nA peAn-DÁrh, 

CApbAp, ób, Ajti^ AbpÁn ; 

Ptnpion An ^bocAip, 
imipc nA ÍAOice, 

Súv mA]A *00 gpi-om-pi jac íon-cbÁp. 


Vne^5RA*oh aiii*oriais mhic ciiAich. 

A^]\ SbeÁgAn 11 a UbtiAmA. 

'Conn : — “SeAn-beAn Cbpíon An "OpAncÁiti/* 

1f Dtnne un *óíobAf binn bA, 
t)tnpnn jAn bpíg bpAnoAn ; 

’S CUipeAf DO CU1*010CCA, 

A\\ tiipeApbAO ctnnine, 

’S A n-incinn bíoncA *oo theAbpAn ! 


* Ban^amh, Handle ; a measure two feet long used at '»ountry fairs by 
iealers in frieze, flannel, &c. 
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Here’s brandy ! Come, fill up your tumbler, 
Or ale, if your liking be humbler, 

And, while you’ve a shilling, 

Keep filling and swilling, 

A fig for the growls of the grumbler ! 

I like, when I’m quite at my leisure, 

Mirth, music, and all sorts of pleasure. 

When Margery’s bringing 
The glass, I like singing 
With bards — if they drink within measure 

Libation I pour on libation, 

I sing the past fame of our nation 
For valour- won glory. 

For song and for story, 

This, this is my grand recreation ! 

ANDREW MAGRATH’S REPLY TO JOHN 
O’TUOMY. 

Air — “ The Growling Old Woman/' 


O, Tuomy ! you boast yourself handy 
At selling good ale and bright brandy. 

But the fact is your liquor 
Makes every one sicker, 

I tell you that, I, your friend Andy. 

r 
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1-p 'oeiifiin A -pif 50 meAttpÁ'ó, 

50 mime DO buiDiR be pteArh'nÁn ; 

’S 50 5-ctiipip 5AC n-DtJine, 

Ap ^lODAm cum bAOipe, 
te5bu5Ap JAR epic, Y fCAR-CÁpD ! 

tii’t biririeAf ad ÍAoice, — rá’d feARDÁín, 
’S rií mibif DA|\ Viriri do pcpAticÁiTi, 
loíori lomAD Do cmpe 
T>o jloine, gAii Uorad, 

’S D’tlipge RA Dpíbe AD pcAticÁR ! 

biiipmi DÁ DÍob mAp hún iÁ, 

*S iritippAiriri DÁ bíoriAb ’ra ^Ariri-cÁipr, 
tli putcrfiAp Do’n ptupionri, 

Sibpe DÁ íripiric, 

50 -puiciD bpígpri cum pAti-jAip ! 

1p mimc Do bíotitup bom-cÁipu, 

’S ctiipip pÁ TTiAOib í te cúbAp-Án ; 

*Oo cmpip pnrie 
Jar cumAr Ap ftuge, 
tlÁ imceAcc fAR u-pbíge ^ar coar-car ! 

ClA mÚppARCA ftujip A 5-CeARR cbÁip, 

'S DO cuippeAD cú píop 5AC 5ARR cÁipc; 
TDtiRA m-beibeAD fgittiRS ; 

A5 DUlRe DO bíob|rAD, 

Cmppip Do btiibiR cum pcpAR-cÁiR ! 
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Again, you affect to be witty, 

And your customers — more is the pity — 
Give in to your folly, 

While you, when you’re jolly. 

Troll forth some ridiculous ditty. 

But your poems and pints, by your favour, 
Are alike wholly wanting in flavour. 

Because it’s your pleasure. 

You give us short measure. 

And your ale has a ditch-water savour ! 

Vile swash do you sell us for porter. 

And you draw the cask shorter and shorter; 
Tour guests, then, disdaining 
To think of complaining. 

Go tipple in some other quarter. 

Very oft in your scant overfrothing. 

Tin quarts we found little or nothing; 

They could very ill follow 
The road, who would swallow 
Such stuff for the inner man’s clothing ! 

You sit gaily enough at the table. 

But in spite of your mirth you are able 
To chalk down each tankard. 

And if a man drank hard 
On tick- -oh ! we’d have such a Babel I 
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U1511A 50 pO|A A5 tÚg-CÁlL, 

^ 5-coinne jac Aon da R-gAlDAn -pjAAiD ; 
5^01 ne mÁ útigAip, 

T)o Dtiine jAn díoÍ; 

Sad m-bitLe beib poy ai|v aíi Am-t:]AÁié! 

A\\ imúeAcu a ]úy An DeAtiiAn cAipu, 

^Oo jeAbAiD jAn DÍob, no geAbb-uÁn ; 

’S Af cnmAD CÁ h-ionAD 
A ymtpx), CA DÍ5 

1onA D-utncpb -|"Á tyS ion a iÁm’cÁn ! 

^y é cbtnnnim a]i *óíf do d’ cAm-ceÁ|AD, 

50 TnibbiD An ui|A be fbeAin’nÁn 
SbbiiiiDe An T)|aoicid, 

’5^r pb-|n 50 n-DÍob]:A*ó, 

Ay gboine no zyh bn|v g-com-pÁn ! 

Cinpbe mo cpoiDe nA peAn-DAirh, 

TIÍ b-ionAnn Y bAoiue Y tn^^ng SbeAgAin ! 
Tnti|ApAi]Ae binbe, 

UÁ Ap rnipe DÁpijnb ; 

'S A bpninnib gnp UoncAD DY^Abb-fÁn ! 


• 0 * 
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You bow to the floor’s very level, 

When customers enter to revel, 

But if one in shy raiment 
Tak^.s drink without payment. 

You score it against the poor devil 

When quitting your house rather heady. 

They’ll get nought without more of “ the ready/' 
You leave them to stumble 
And stagger and tumble 
Into dykes, as folk will when unsteady. 

Two vintners late went about killing 
Men’s fame by their vile Jack-and-Gilling ; 

Now, Tuomy, I tell you 
I know very well you 
Would, too, sell us all for a shilling. 

The Old Bards never vainly shall woo me. 

But your tricks and your capers, O’Tuomy, 

Have nought in them winning — 

You jest and keep grinning. 

But your thoughts are all guileful and gloomy I 
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^11 cnoicin ptiAoich. 


"Fonij : — Cflojcii? "FiMOii. 
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THE LITTLE HEATHY HILL. 


This delightful air is a great favourite in Munster ; and the Cnotcin 
Fraoich which formed the theme of the bardic muse must be some 
romantic hill situate in Cork or Kerry, We subjoin the first stanza of 
the original song, with our own literal translation ; and we would feel 
obliged to any of our Munster friends for a perfect copy ; — 


“ Js ro-lihreagh an tarn e air theacht mi na Bealtainet 
Aigfeachaint a nun air mo Chnoicin Fruoich ; 

*S grian-gheal an t-samhraidh aig cur teas is na geamTiarth/if 
*S duilleabhar glas na g-crann a fas le gnaoi ; 

Bion lacha ann^ bion bardal — bion banamh aig an g-crain ann, 
Bion searrach aig an lair ann *s leanbh aig an mnaoi; 

Bion bradan geat ag snamh ann, san breae aig eirghidhe 'nairde 
*San te do bheidheach air phone bais ann d'eirgheodhach arts T 


** What joyful times I merry May is approaching, 

I will gaze over on my little heathy hill ; 

The summer sun is warming the fields and the com, 

And the foliage on the trees looks blooming and green ; 
There the mallard and the wild duck sport and play together. 
The steed and its rider, the mother and her babe ; 

The spekled trout and salmon spnnging in its waters. 

And the sick that is dying, health there will find.’* 
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An blieiuh. 

SeÁjAn Ua UtJATTiA, ccc. 
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1f 'oeife CA|\ TTinÁib, Y ÁttiiTiii fpéi]ieATÍitiit í ; 
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THE MAIDEN. 

BY JOHN o’tUOMY. 


The subject of this song was a young woman who kept an inn on the 
banks of the Maig, in the county of Limerick. There is also another 
song to the same air by Eoghan Ruadh O’Sullivan, of Sliabh Luachradh, 
in Kerry, beginning — 


** San Mainistir la a d tigh tabhaime am aonar bhios, 
*S beath-uisge ar clar am lathair fein gan suim ; 

Do dhearcasa bab thais, mhanladh, mhaordha, mhinf 
*Na seasamh go tlath san t-sraid cois tuobh an tight. 


“ In Fermoy» one day, in an ale-house I chanced to be, 
And before me on the table plenty of wines were laid ; 
I beheld a babe, soft, comely, mild and meek, 

Standing most feeble in the street close by the house.” 


A. maiden dwells near me by Maig, mild, meek to see, 
A beauty transcending all speech, all thought, is she; 
Her golden hair floweth like waves along the sea, 

O ! she is my love and my light, whoe'er she be. 
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An pieA5tiAt)h Am m-beicli, 

An triAnjAiiie SágAch, ccc. 

Iponn : — An \)hé^t 0i|ie 1.” 


Sjiii]! DOD* nÁ cyiAcc 50 ti-éAg a 

A\{ c-Airi5i|\ coif tTIÁig, cé ÁLtiin fpéifeATÍiAit 1 ; 

Ay fOAfAC HÁf cAftAID AD *ÓÁlt-p All bélC DO fí*óini, 

An bAff-fioTiD-CAif bLÁic do gfÁDAf, ^en Cipe, i I 

^Ua a CAfn-fotc CAfDAc, ceÁff AC, cf AobAc, cfuinn, 

A peAffA Hite ’cÁ jad cÁim, jad caotti, gAin ceÍTÍiiot ; 
tii’t TnAiceAf te pÁgAit, DÍ’t cÁit dá méinn a ititiaoi, 
TIac peAfAC fAD m-bÁb do gfÁDAf, bé’n 0ifeí ! 

Cé fADA te pÁD me, ’f gtif cÁptAiD Am péic gAti cfíó! 
jAn AlUIOf, JATl pÁgAlt, JAn ÁlfD, gAD fSélíTl, gAH JTIAOI ; 
’tlA b~feACAD De tfinÁib moy úáúaid fAojAD Am ctí, 
gtif ceAngtAf pÁifc te m’ jfÁD, ^hé'n Gipe! 

Cé f ADA te pÁD me, ’f ^iif cÁ|\tA*ó óm’ céitt Af bAo^f 
be cAicniom do’d m-bÁin-cDeif mÁDtAD, mAOfDA, tfiín 
Tlí fgAffAD 50 bfÁc téi “ btÁc HA 'péite,” if í 
'UÁ m Aice coif tTIÁig, if í gpÁDAf, bé'n 0if e í ! 

jtnAip^ A CÁlfDe, te jÁfDAf gtéAfCAf píb, 
bnAitig AD ctÁf, Y cfÁjAig 50 b-éAfjAD fíon ; 
SUACAI5 AH CÁlfC te b-ÁDACC, Y gtAODAIg A fíf 
“PAe cHAifim ftÁince riA mnÁ, hen Gipe í ! 
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A REPLY TO THE MAIDEN. 

BY THE MANGAIRE SUGACH. 

Air : — “ The Maid Eire is She,** 


Have done with your praises ! palm not such style on me, 
Your maiden may be, if you please, gay, mild, and free — 
But she whom I love it was ne'er your lot to see, 

The beautiful girl of my heart, whoe'er she be! 

0 ! only to gaze on her locks, that reach the knee— 

Her loveliest figure, that speaks her high degree. 

Nought brilliant or noble hath e'er been met by me, 

To match her illustrious worth, whoe'er she be I 

Long, long has my lot been as that of a blighted tree 
For Fortune and I, to my woe, could ne'er agree, 

But I never till now in my life was made to dree 
Such pangs as my darling hath caused me, whoe'er she be I 

Long, long, from one spot to another, in pain I flee — 

For love of this fair one I rove o'er land and sea. 

The Flower and Queen of all maids in sooth is she, 

Who dwells by the meadowy Maig, whoe'er she be I 

Then strike up the music, my friends — dull churls are we 
If we drain not the goblet of wine right merrilie ! 

Red cup after cup will we quaff — and this be our plea. 
That we drink to the Maid of the Maig, whoe'er she be I 
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teiri-ntlAUllAR WHIGGIONA. 


An TnAngAijAe SngAch, ccc. 


Tot)T) PUT)C4Tt) Peiri^i5. 




A bite *oe’n ptn^ionn n^c ^Ann, 

Id A cu]\ACA An Am gAC cttiicce-nenic: 
tlÁ cingceAii *00 Tfii^meAC 50 fAnn, 

'S A JOljieACC 'OUIC CAbAl|A Y CUI’OeACCA. 
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A WHACK AT THE WHIGS. 

BY THE MANGAIRE SUGACH. 

Air : — '•^Leather the Wig^ 

The reader has to thank the Whigs for this soul-stirring air, which was 
never before printed. From the time of the Revolution, this party seems 
to have been an object of hatred and contempt to the native Irish. The 
following chorus must be sung after each stanza : — 

Will you come plankum, plankum, 

Will you come plankum, perriwig ; 

Will you come plankum, leather, and plankum. 

Will you come plankum, perriwig. 

The words “ plankum perriwig ” mean to thrash with all your might 
the Wig, which in Irish is synonymous with Whig. 

The Jacobite poets of Scotland joined their Irish brethren in reviling 
the Whigs. The following verses are part of a popular song to one of 
the most ancient Scotch airs in existence : 

Awa, Whigs, awa, awa, Whigs, awa, 

YeTe but a pack o’ traitor loons, 

Ye’ll ne’er do good at a’. 

Our thistles flourished fresh and fair, 

And bonny bloom’d our roses ; 

But Wiiigs came like a frost in June, 

And withered a’ our posies. 

Our sad decay in kirk and state 
Surpasses my descriving ; 

The Whigs came o’er us for a curse, 

And we hae done wi thriving. 

A foreign Whiggish loon brought seeds. 

In Scottish yird to cover ; 

But we’ll pu’ a’ his dibbled leeks. 

And pack him to Hanover.” 

0, heroes of ancient renown ! 

Good tidings we gladly bring to you— 

Let not your high courage sink down, 

For Eire has friends to cling to you. 
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-Af Of5All*0A AJ COf5Al|\U A TlAiflAt) 

Le -ptunnioni jac c|AobAi|Ae cineAD-Scoic; 
S 5 |Aion^A|A A|" 1nni|' jac '^^XXy 

’S Affirm A bemeAf ceAtm riA b-fiotmA-tDhfoig. 

Ay DeAfbcA a D-uf eAf Aib An Df eAtn, 

50 CAtm A, cAbAf CAC, comjiTii'óúeAC ; 
go lonnATTiAf, bonnAfóA, bonn, 

PeAfOA, fOgÍAC, fUinniOTTlAC. 


bei*ó cAfbAifu go fAiffing be fonn, 

A m-bAnbA, Y ^ógA bÁ pheib TDtnfe ’g^mn; 
beib “pfAibm nA mAfb ’’ a D-UeAifiAif, 

'OÁ CAnnAD f gAn beAnn Af tTIlimifoif,’^ 

beib bnifne o IDboife go beAiriAin, 

’S An ftiifionn-fA ueAnn, ’f ceine beó; 
Tliiicp'ó gAC miiffAife feAiiiAf, 

’S ni coimifc do bong, nÁ btnmneAC !f 

Sin é cúgAib pibib CAf ffúibb, 

’S An bibe nAc x)úy fAn n-imifiof ; 
go g-ctiifiD gAC mtjffAife Af bi3c, 
pÁ beAnr.Aib a f úif ue Ag Lucifer ! 


* Pitt, the Prime Minister of England. 

tThis is an allusion to the siege of Limerick in 1690, when that 
town, although in an almost untenable condition, was held by It, 000 
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Those insolent Sassenach bands, 

Shall hold their white mansions transiently, 
Ours shall again be those lands, 

Long tilled by oar fathers anciently I 

Well muster our clans, and their lords, 

And with energy great and thunderous. 
With lances, and axes, and swords. 

Well trample the Saxon under us ! 


Well have vespers, as always our wont, 

And sweet hymns chanted melodiously ; 
'Twill go very hard if we donl 

Make the Minister look most odiously 1 

Well have bonfires from Derry to Lene, 

And the foe shall in flames lie weltering — 
All Limerick hasn’t a green 

Nor a ship that shall give them sheltering. 

See Philip comes over the wave ! 

O ! Eire deserves abuse, if her 
Bold heroes, and patriots brave 

Don’t now drive their foes to Lucifer ! 


Irishmen against 38,500 of the finest troops in the world — Dutch, 
Huguenots, Danish, German, and British veterans, under William HI.— 
Se^ CallagharC i Green Booh, p. 114, Dub. 1844. 
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A cumAinn ha j-cumATiri j^Lac fonti, 

17151*0 d’a|i 5-ca1í)ai-|i te |iirie-50it; 

-A5 c|ieAf5Ai|\c 5AC -peAH-poc peAtiiAp, 

’S bAinpom-TiA a meAbAip Af cuid aca! 


’UÁ ptjipiorirj HA cmppeAp Ap 5*cub, 

optiiDim te cHJiHAip ha SioHHAiHHe ; 
TlUAip CIOCpAp AH ptlipiOHH 5Ap At)A1HH, 

Ip DeiTHiH 50 b-plAHc-pAtn WhiggioTWb ! 


l 3 ei *0 AH 5PACA1H DA D-UACUA*© té CHÚlé 

l 3 ei*ó bAp5A, '5tip bpúc’, ^5tip bpipeAÓ oppA; 

50 5-CACpAID HA D-Cpil 3 p, 
tltíAip AbAiHpeAp Áp b-ppíoHpA ctuicce Apt)Al 


CAipOlot HA rriApA te pOHH, 

'UÁ CApotnp CIJ5AIHH ’p A CtHOeACUA; 

UÁ Neptune A5 p5AipeA*ó ha d-cohh, 

’S HÍ pCAOpAID AH pÓ^A 5O b-lHip-toipC * 


l 3 ei*ó Mars a o-copAC ah cpúip, 

’S AH pAppAipe pOHH 50 ptHHHIOTTlAC ; 
tlí CAppAID 50 teA5pA1D AH DpeATTl, 

’S Ap DeApb 50 b-ptAHHCAHl Cintte ’CA I 


Or MTTTTSTER. 
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Up ! arm now, young men, for our isle ! 

We have here at hand the whole crew of ’em I 
Let us charge them in haste and in style. 

And we’ll dash out the brains of a few of ’em. 


A tribe who can laugh at the jail, 

Have found on the banks of the Shannon aid — 
O ! how the Blue Whigs will grow pale. 

When they hear our Limerick cannonade I 


O ! pity the vagabonds’ case ! 

We’ll slaughter, and crush, and batter them — 
They’ll die of affright in the chase. 

When our valorous Prince shall scatter them ! 


Coming over the ocean to-day 
Is Charles, the hero dear to us — 

His troops will not loiter or stay. 

Till to Inis Loire they come here to us I 


Our camp is protected by Mars, 

And the mighty Fionn of the olden time, 
These will prosper our troops in the wars. 

And bring back to our isle the golden time! 

G 
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bei'o teAjAD, 5eA|1|^A•ó, b|iúc’, 

beió ^'jAipeA'ó, ’gup pgArinpAt), ’p uipeApbA*ó; 

gAÍtAlb DÁ 5-CAlCIOTh JAH CAbAip, 

TluAip 5peADpAp An PpAnncAc * ceine leó! 

TIÁp CAlbblOO-pA ATTlAtlC mo fÚt, 

’S nÁp lAgAiD mo bnc be poippeAcc ; 

50 b -peiceA*o-pA An gpAÚAin-p a b-ponc, 

An peAn-poc OAbbf gAn jiobbA Aige! 


* The frequent allusions to France and Spain throughout these 
popular songs were the result of the dreadful treatment experienced by 
the native Irish during the early part of the eighteenth century. 
Oppressed by penal enactments which proscribed the religion, property, 
and education of three- fourths of the inhabitants of the island, the old 
Irish longed for an appeal to arms, and earnestly desired the co-opera- 
tion of their expatriated kinsmen, whose military achievements in 
areign countries had won the admiration of Europe. 

It is now impossible to calculate what might have been the result 
if some of the Irish military commanders on the Continent had organized 
a descent on the coast of Munster while the native population were still 
labouring under the dreadful penal code. 

i An seari’phoc dall, the old blind buck-goat^ i, e,, George HI., who 
became imbecile at the close of his life. 
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Our cowardly foes will drop dead, 

When the French only point their guns on ’em — 
And Famine, and Slaughter, and Dread, 

Will together come down at once on ’em I 

0, my two eyes might part with their fire, 

And palsying Age set my chin astir, 

Could I once see those Whigs in the mire. 

And ihe blind old goat without Minister I 
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An bhtArVi-bliHtiinmotl/, 


An mAn^Ai^ie SúgAch, ccc. 


IPoDn 

hut 
not too 
Slow , . 


■C 41 IÍT 1 <t)e4t Cjiiii'D'ce T14 n]-B(5. 




m 


2=11 






Ay ^ ’n t>LÁú btAc-rnitif, béA|"4C, 

l3htÁc-rhioc<M]\, béAbc^riA, rho'ÓArhtiit ; 
te ^^114*0-5641 *04 bl4c-c]Aiiic *00 cé4-p me, 

'So *0 545 mé 5411 5411 c|ieoi|A ! 
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THE FLOWER OF ALL MAIDENS. 

, BY THE MANGAIRE, SUGACH. 

Am “ Pretty Girl milking the CówsP 

■ ; ■ ■ = : — r - r ( •/ifi:. 


We cannot trace the ahthorship of this delightful air, but such of our 
readers as have (traversed the “ ^unny South ’* of a May morning^ 'may 
have heard it sung by the peasant's daughter, in the milking bawn, or 
at the cottager’s hearth of a winter’s evening. The words are by the 
witty Andrew Magrath, surnamed the Mangaire Sugach, 

The following stanzas are the “ Ceangal ” (“ Binding ” or Summing» 
«Í3”) to the song— -We present an unversified translation : — ^ 



“ A Chumainn na p-CJumann, too Chumann -s ijio Rogha tu isfeas. 

Mo Chumann pach Cumann ba Chumann le Togha na m-ban 
Is Cumann do GhUmann, a Chumainn gan chara, gan chleas, . « 

Mo Chumann do GhUniann a Ghumainn, 's gabhaim-si leat. 

. . : L; 

** My Love of all Loves, my Love and my Choice you are. ^ 

My Love surpassing all LoVe ^ th4f Love and the choice of maidc C 
Your Love is a Loye, my Love^ without guile or stain, •- 

My Love is thy Love, "my Love ; and I take your hand.** 


O, flower of all maidens for beauty, 

Fair-bosomed// and rose^lipped, and meek, 
My heart is your slave and your booty, 

And droops; overpowered and weak. 
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UÁ A btAC-^oLc 50 biÁC-Cltlb 'OAOb-'OAlt 
1f btÁú-fntii*óce a bo-Aob-c]\ob, jAti fiwC^ 
bbÁú-ciiigi'eAC pÁi*óce nA béiúe, 

"S Af biÁc An uibe 50^5 oi 50 ):eó|t I 


-A 5|AÁ*ó 51b DO gpÁ'ó-'pA CA|A béice, 

’S DO 5|iÁb]:Ainn dá m’f*éiDip, nVy tnó; 
T)o 5|iÁbAf cn A 5iiÁb 51b mo cbéib-p, 

\,e 5|tÁb Dib dod’ tfiéinn \ dod* cbó:— 
O si^ÁDA-p cn A 5iiÁb 51b be 5éA]A-f eA]ic, 
IDo 5|AÁb-|"A ní féAn]:AD be m' bó ; 

X)o 5|iÁb-'pA Y mo 5|\ÁD-|"A, mÁ |AAobcA]% 
jAn 5|vÁb ceAjAC A5 Aon neAcjo Deol 


A |\ún Dib ! mo pún cu 50 n’éAgAD, 
tHo |Ann-fA be m' -pAe cii, Y ^'*0 fcó|A! 
5ti|\ béijio-p tno |\ún beAC ca|a AOin-beAH, 
ITIo \\úx\ cú Y céibe be m’ bó : — 

A jAÚn Dib nA -pnn j-ceAjAc, ní béigpoD 
trio jiún, ctnj, be Aon beAn ad Deóig, 
IDo |n3n-fA Y |AÚn--pA mÁ fgéibceAjt, 
jAn ]n3n ceAjAc Ag Aon neAC 50 Deó ! 


A cnmAinn nA j-cttmAnn, nÁ ciAéignié, 

'S 50 b-|:tiibim A n-éAg-cjniic ad beoi§ 
gtijA ctiinAnn do ciimAnn nÁ cjiéijpoD, 
A cnmAinn, 50 D-céigeAD-'pA |"Á*n b-pÓD ! 
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Your clustering raven-black tresses 
Curl richly and glossily round — 

Blest he who shall win your caresses, 

Sweet Blossom all down to the ground ! 

I have loved you, oh mildest and fairest, 

With love that could scarce be more warm— ► 
I have loved you, oh brightest and rarest. 

Not less for your mind than your form, 

IVe adored you since ever I met you, 

O, Rose without briar or stain. 

And if e’er I forsake or forget you 
Let Love be ne’er trusted again I 


My bright one you are till I perish, 

O, might I but call you my wife ! 

My Treasure, my Bliss, whom Til cherish 
With love to the close of my life ! 

My secrets shall rest in your bosom. 

And yours in my heart shall remain, 
And if e’er they be told, 0 sweet Blossom, 
May none be e’er whispered again ! 


Oh ! loveliest ! do not desert me ! 

My earliest love was for you — 

And if thousands of woes should begirt me. 
To you would I prove myself true ! 
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O cujAf 'Oiiic cumArin Y jéite, 

THo cumAnn-fA A féAnAÓ ni cói]i, 

’S mo cumATin a ctimAinn, mÁ C|iéi5i|i, 

jAn cumATin Ag Aon beAti do Deo ! 


A cA|iAiD HA 5-CA|VAD te céite, 

TDo CA|iA|' te 'pAoii-geAH a|a D* ct3if ; 
trio CA]1A1D A CA|\A1D DO Cjlélgpil, 

’S DO |\ACAirin A 5^céiii teAC ha H-Deoij! 
Hi CA|1A1D DAm CApAD CA]1AD, HA célb-pOHH, 

Acd ca|aad ha béice-p Am biieój’, 

’S mo CAjAAD-'pA A CA|IA1D, HIA 

5<^H CAjlAlD AJ AOH boAH gO DOO ! 


A AHH]"ACC HA D-AHH^^ACU DO C0A|' mé, 
be h-AHH-pACD dod’ i'géirh Y dod’ cto ; 
t)ÍDeAC DO pogA tHo fATHHiUp mA|i céibei 

T1Ó DtJH|"A 5 AH béA]"A, J^AH ppójic ; 

A AHH-pACC HÁ fAHHCA 15 *p bAOclAC, 
tlA-pCUmpAD HÁ /péljpioc DO bpÓH ; 
in’ AHHpACC-pA A AHHpX^CC, mÁ Úpélgip, 

5^11 AHH-pACC HÁ |\Ae ’gAD ATH DOOIg I 


Apcóipblt! mo pCÓ|A-pA CA|\ AOH CU, 

THo pcóp Cl3 50 H-éAgpAD DAp H-DÓIÚ } 
Ip pcóp mé, A pcÓip-Dlb. gAH CpéADA, 

’S gup DÓÍC beó gup peic me gAH poD ; 
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Through my life you have been my consoler, 
My comforter — never in vain, — 

Had you failed to extinguish my dolor, 

I should never have languished in pain ! 

0 fond one ! I pine in dejection ; 

My bosom is piereed to the core — 

Deny me not, love, your affection, 

And mine shall be yours evermore. 

As I chose you froní e'ven the beginning, 

Look not on my love with disdain ; ^ 

If you slight me as hardly worth winning,’ 
May maid ne’er again have a swain ! 

0, you who have robbed me of Pleasure, 

Will yovjy with your mind and your charms, 
Scorn one who has wit without measure, 

And take a mere dolt to your arms ? 

Your beauty, O, damsel, believe me, 

Is not for a clown to adore — 

0 ! if you desert or deceive me, 

May lover ne’er bow to you more ! 

Tours am I, my loveliest, wholly — ? 

O heed not the Blind and the Base, 

Who say that because of my folly 
I’ll never have wealth, luck, or grace. 
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l 3 ei*óeA*ó -pcó|i atti fcó^AAC, ní bAOjAt oi, 
l 3 ei*óeA*ó bó-bAcc ^ah bAO*ÓACA-p, Y fój', 
-A f coii^-Dib ! DO -pcójiAc, mÁ c|\éi5iiA, 

jAn i'cópAC riA |\Ae 'jad Am Deoig I 


IpASutiishim An tnViAnsAiíie shus^ig. 

Pont! : — ‘‘ An beinpn t;tiAC]\A'ó.”* 

A CA-flAID cbÚTTl’Úlb DiogllAl-p, 

A fAOl gbAin oe fcoc ra ri-DÁim ; 

trio beACAD cúgAD DO f5]úbim, 

tio ’n Die teAC mé beic mA|i 'cÁim;— 

5 ^c Airi5i|i beAj' cuibe born, 

A ctHTTiDeAcc be m’ Aif, be pAipc, 

Hi jbACAC pi, pA]iAoip me! 

Uar cib mé jar pcoc, jar pcÁic. 

CiA jeAbbAim-pi do’r buibiR-p, 

Sijibe Ajup triuppAiRR bbÁic; 

SCAIjl DO P5|1RDA, ’p bAOice 

X )0 pUljeACAR IRAp Olbiobb pÁlJ ! 

CbeApAD buc JO biotflCAD, 

*S jAC Rib eibe piApAC mRÁib ; 

Ip peAp jup DlÚbCAb ip DÍob DAm, 

’HUAip CÍD mé JAR CU 1 D, JAR CÁ 1 R ! 


This beautiful air will be found at p. 
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How much the poor creatures mistake me I 
ni yet have green acres and gold ; 

But, O, if you coldly forsake me ! 

Til soon be laid under the mould ! 


THE MANGAIRE SUGACH’S PASTIME. 

Aib — “ Little Bench of Bushes," 


My upright and my noble friend, 

My pure son of the Bardic Race, 

To you I unveil my life : oh bend 
Your eyes in pity on my case ! 

Save from the old and ugly now 
I meet, alas ! with no regard ; 

No gay and fair young maid will vow 
Her heart away to a cashless bard 1 

In vain I seek to win my way 

With Sighile* and each blooming one — 

My merry tale, my gladsome lay 
Fall on their ears as rain on stone. 

Mine eyes are bright ; I am lithe of limb— 
I think myself a dashing blade; 

But all still look askance on him 
The bard, without a stock-in-trade I 


SighilCf pronounced Sheela. 
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'X)e^]\ CACAt rriAc Shiomoin, 

AShigiLe! ’noi-p ctJig AH ? 
jAib p cHjAD iTiAc 'phei'ó'Lim, 

'S mÁgAipoi]! HA f 50ite -pÁg ? 

]:eA|i|A 'óHiHHe Uadj beA^. 

tlÁ fS^iH-p oe’n ^uit If ^eA]i|\ ; 

S^n fAIC, gAH cIh, gAH OljfeACC, 

>ACC Af CHltt flATh JUf ftoig HA bfAJAID 1 


gl/AC mo gtAIC DO fgAOltflH, 
be h-AoibneAf jAC cofH ufÁjAim I 
5 aC beAH DO gAb Am tiOHCAD, 
t)0 CAOlHflH 50 ftlHC Am DAIH. 
5 aC DAlbc 'go Pf Af HAC fCfíOCpAD 
be fÍH-DAlf A COfp DO CHeArhAlH, 
*S Af tTÍAHgAife Alc be bAoip me, 

ClA pltD gup b’obc mo CAlb ! 


-Aicpipim do’h m-btiiDiH-pi, 

CiA DÍC beó mo pub ’ha b-pÁipc 
Ap CACAfAD gup DlobAf, 

be b-AoibneAp, V50 b-fuibim pbÁH, 
Jup V AICHID DAm HA mibce, 

50 cHAoice HÁ b-ibeAC CAipc, 

AH iriAHgAipe A1C HAC CÍHCe, 

11a pgAiH-pi go h-iombÁH. ^ 
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And Cathal* Mac-Simoii says, — the asa! 

Come, Sighile,f now ! you have some sense— 

Mac Phelim is yoiir man, my lass ! 

That pedagogue has no pretence ! 

Wed some industrious youth, who show^ 

He profits by the lore he learns. 

And scout the bard in finest clothes. 

Whose throat engulphs whatever he earns I 

Well ! true : — my brain was oft a-whirl 
From whiskey — or, perhaps, the moon ! 

And if I met a pleasant girl, 

' I didn’t like to leave her soon. 

And if I gave her face a slap 

Whene'er she frown'd, what harm the while ? 

For Fm a jovial pedlar chap. 

Though some suppose me full of guile ! 

Some good folks, whom I don’t much thank, 
Look down on me — but what of that ? 

I always paid for what I drank — 

And gave, and still give, tit for tat. 

I have known a many a screw, and dust. 

That wouldn’t buy one drop of drink; 

The Jolly Pedlar surely must 

Be better than such sneaks, I think ! 


♦Pronounced Cahal (Charles). t Sighile^ pronounced Sheela, 
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trio b|\ui*o ! mo *01115 ! mo fsiof-guipcl 
THo -p5eimie, mo 50111, mo gÁó ! 
trio toe *00 toif5 mo cti ^HAm, 
fAoice Y ^ t^iocc ^Án ! 
g-An cion, 5An cuio, 5An oi5|ieACc, 

5Ati ]:ei'óim-ceA|ic, 5^11 coc|iAm i'CÁic, 
’S ■Ciii]ic, Y "Oui|\c, Y 'OAoice, 

50 buióionrhAii, Y booACÁin.^ 


ne-AtuAn chitt-chAinnich. 

Ao'óA5Án Ua ItACAitte, ccc. 


-AcÁio éif5 A|i nA f|iiJittit) A5 téim|ii*ó 50 túrmAii, 

Ua 'n c- 0 ctip|" 5An piuncAp A5 imceAcc ; 

UÁ phoebuf A5 múp5Aitc Y c-éAf5A 50 cmingtAti, 
-^Y OAntAic nA 06150 50 poicim. 

^Uaio f5Aoc-beAc’ A5 eui|\tin5 A|i5éA5Aib if úfstAf, 
UÁ fOAf A5tJf ofúcc Af Án muigib ; 

O f céite oo’n m-l 3 f 6 nAC f t HéAtcAn no TnúitiAn, 

’S 5A0'ÓAt 5Af oo’n 'Oinic o Chitt-ChAinnic. 


* Turi^y *5 DuirCy Daoithey *s Bodachain, 

Turks, Churls, Dunces, and Clowns. 

By these epithets the poet designates the Williamite settlers who 
obtained the estates and titles of the Irish Jacobites, after the latter 
sailed for France in 1691. 

t This song was written in commemoration of the nuptials of Valen- 
tine Browne. thir^ "^^iscount Keninare, who married in 1720, Honoria, 
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But oh ! my wound, my woe, my grief, 

It is not for myself or mine — 

My pain, my pang without relief, 

Is nothing how our nobles pine ! 

Alas for them, and not for me ! 

They wander without wealth or fame. 
While clowns and churls of a low degree 
Usurp their gold, their lands, their name I 


THE STAB OF KILKENNY. 

BY EGAN O'RAHILLY. 


The fish in the streamlets are leaping and springing. 
All clouds for a time have rolled over ; 

The bright sun is shining; the sweet birds are singing, 
And joy lights the brow of the lover. 

The gay bees are swarming, so golden and many, 

And with corn are our meadows embrowned. 

Since she, the fair niece of the Duke of Kilkenny, 

Is wedded to Browne, the renown’d. 


daughter of Thomas Butler, of Kilcash, in the county of Tipperary, and 
great grand-niece of James, first Duke of Ormond, 
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UÁ biojAD Ann jac cÁrh-bAj, Y spoioe-cnoic 50 
'S An n-5eÍTti|A^ó C15 blÁc a|i jac bite ; 

Citt CbAI]' Ó CÁ|vtA1*Ó, 1 5-Gtllb|ieAC 50 ^pA-OlflAjl, 
t^e tlig Cbitte b-Ai|ine a|a 5-Cti|iA*ó ; 

HVt éA5CÓl]A OÁ ttlAO ^AOCA-Ó *'^e CptlA*ÓAlb. 

O’n fséAt nnAÓ ^a ttiA*ócA]i te oiitiinjib ; 
péAptA Ó5 mnÁ UAii'te (a X)he óit CAbAip bnAt) oi) 
An c]\Aob cúb]\A 1]' nAij^te A 5-Cítt CViAinnic. 


UÁ’n TlioJ-ytAiu nA 5Á]i‘o<Mb, a|\ ^y\.^h \ a|i ÁpoAib, 
nA mítce oÁ pÁilcingAÓ te mni|nnn ; 

UÁ’n cAoioe 50 íi-Á*óbA|\Ac, Y coitt jtAp A5 pÁf inn, 

’S gnAOi ueAcu a|i óÁncAib jaii mitteAÓ : — 

UÁ 1 X) ctiAncAo bA gnÁcAc pAOi bnAn-pcoi]\m gpÁnA, 

50 puAirhneAC o cÁptAi*ó An pninbmeAb, 

UÁ cntiApcAp A|i cpÁig tuAp^An An c-fÁite, 

tluACAin, Y Y "Oittioi'g. 

Uaio UAifte Cliitt-Ai]ine 50 ptiAipc Ag ót ptÁince, 

’S btíAn-bioc nA tAnÁifiAnn a 5-cnmAnn ; 

UÁio pnÁn-poipu p DÁncA oa m-buAtAO Ap ctÁijAng, 
ptiAn-popu A|i ÁitteACC, Y binneACC, 

CÁ ctAoctob Ap c]itiAi'ó-cei|'c Y c-Aon cóip aj buAO^ 
cAnn, 

UÁ jné-nÚAÓ Ap §|itiA*ÓAib gAC n-otnne, 

CÁn fpéip TTiop Ap ]:uAimenc, Y 5 ^ puAntinioc 

gAn CAoc-ceó, gAn 'otiApcAn, jAn 'OAitte. 
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The hills are all green that of late looked so blighted ; 

Men laugh who for long lay in trouble, 

For Kilcash is, thank Heaven, in friendship united 
With Browne of Killarney, our Noble ! 

Our poor have grown rich — none are wronged or o’er-laden. 
The serf and the slave least of any, 

Since she came among us, this noble young maiden, 

The Rose and the Star of Kilkenny! 


Her Lord, the proud Prince, gives to all his protection, 
But most to the Poor and the Stranger, 

And all the land round pays him back with affection— 
As now they may do without Danger 1 
The ocean is calm, and the greenwoods are blGoming, 
As bards of antiquity sung us. 

And not even one sable cloud seems a-looming. 

Since he we so love came among us 1 


The Lords of Killarney, who know what the wrongful 
Effects of misrule are, quaff healths to the pair — 

And the mnistrels, delighted, breathe out their deep 
songful 

Emotions each hour in some ever-new air. 

The sun and the moon day and night keep a-shining; 

New hopes appear born in the bosoms of men, 

And the ancient despair and the olden repining 
Are gone, to return to us never again. 
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inshion m jiieAtiAiLu. 

^ Ao-ÓAjÁri Vi A TlACAitLe, ccc. 

Ponn : — -pe CaLaic/^ 

A péAptA jAn pgAiriAL, *00 'Léip-cuip nié a 5-CACAib, 

0ip*o bom jjAn f'eAp5 50 n-inpioT) mo pgeót! 

’S 5Up pAobpAC *00 CA 1 C 1 f ^AOUAb ’gup 'OApCA, 

Upé m’ cpeAccAX) ’riA 5-ceACAib, *00 rfieitt me jati 

cpeoip ! 

bpéA^nA-ó *00 pAcpAinn bo’n jAp caíaic, 

’S 50 b-Cipe ni cAppAinn coibce 'OAm’ beoin ; 

A]\ ujAeAnmtup, Ap UAbAiii, a n-^éibionn, a n-Aiciop, 
tiiop téAH bom a beic pApAc coip Inpe, jAn pcóp! 

1 p CpAobAC Y Ap CApX)A, Y 'OpéimpiOC Y *obACAC, 

1p niATTipAC Y teAbAip, — A 'OÍAOICI mAp op! 

1 p péApÍAC A tDOApCA ITIAp péAÍCATl riA mAlOlie, 

1p caoL ceApu A mAÍA mAp pgpiob pinn a j-cbób ; 
SjéiiTi'-cpuiú A teACAin Aot*OA mAp pneAccA, 

50 b-AopAc A5 cApmAipc upe LonnpAb An póip ; 

Ung phoebnp ’nA pACAib, — cAp béicib At> u-AtiiApc, 

’S C' éA-OAn Ap tApA*ó be 'oiogpAip *00*0’ ctó*ó I 

1 p jbéijeb A mAmA, — mAp géipib coip caLaic, 

A h-Aotcopp mAp pneAcuA ip pA0iteAn*0A pnóg; 

T 1 Í péi-opi A mAiciop VO béip-ctnp a b-ppACAinn. 

CAorh-bb cneApiDA, Y niin-pgoic nA n-05. 
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THE GERALDINE’S DAUGHTER. 

BY EGAN o’eAHILLY. 

Air ; — “ Sea and Shore,'* 


A Beauty all stainless, a pearl of a maiden, 

Has plunged me in trouble, and wounded my heart; 

With sorrow and gloom are my soul overladen ; 

An anguish is there, that will never depart. 

I could voyage to Egypt across the deep water, 

Nor care about bidding dear Eire farewell. 

So I only might gaze on the Geraldine’s Daughter, 

And sit by her side in some pleasant green dell. 

Her curling locks wave round her figure of lightness, 

All dazzling and long, like the purest of gold ; 

Her blue eyes resemble twin stars in their brightness. 

And her brow is like marble or wax to behold ! 

The radiance of Heaven illumines her features. 

Where the Snows and the Rose have erected their 
throne ; 

It would seem that the sun had forgotten all creatures 
To shine on the Geraldine’s Daughter alone ! 


Her bosom is swan-white, her waist smooth and slender, 
Her speech is like music, so sweet and so free ; 

The feelings that glow in her noble heart lend her 
A mien and a majesty Jovel^^ to see. 
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ciAoiDeA]^^ m^]\ a Déi-o-jeAt jar aiúii', 

T)o fAO|A]:A*ó D gAtA|A TTiitce dair’ fopc; 

SAO]A-guC A UeATirA télglORriUA ^AR -pCA]AÚA*Ó, 

l3heipu|iéAri-puic ca|\ beAririAib te iriíl|AeAcc a 5bó|i! 

phéimcf D’-f'Rit 5íieA]AAibu, — S^oa^aij ar caIaic, 
Séirh-pú]A cÍAririA TDileAb ra 'ptog ; 

'Laoc]aa‘ó jar cAi-pe, cpAoccAb te ^-^bLAib, 

cpiéirie, jAR CAÍArh, t^aii -píog-bpug, jar -pcóji ! 

Jar bpéAg roc jiipi 'r5<^5<M5 a b-pAOjiAi^ Y a m-bAppAig ,♦ 

CpiéAR-COIR bhlÍR'IAAICe Ú|\ÍD--|"A pAOl bÓ, 
tlí’b pAO|l-g^^'‘^ D^AAgAR DO p|AéllR CÍAIRRe CbAipib, 
5 aR JAObAb pif AR AlRgljA IRÍORbAD J^AR pmÓb. 

Tlí béip DAm A pARARlb 1 R-01]Ae ’rÁ A SaJPAR, 

A R*éipiOCC, A b-peA]ApA, A R-ÍRubeACC Y A 5 -cbÓt). 

^R béiú cbpDe ip peAppA upéice, ceApDAp, 

T)Á Helen be’p CAibbeA*ó Riibue pAR R-gbeó ! 
tlí’b A01R-peAp RAbeAÚAb DpÓACAC A]A 1T1A1D1R, 

TIa b-ÓADAR JAR rÍAAIlAg, RÁ pgélÚpOC A b]AÓR, 

DI 0 gélblOR ! RAO 'CeACA1]\! RÍ péADARR A peACAAR, 

Upé ra’ RÓAbAib AiR AipbiRj oíbce, RÁ bó ! 

* Paoraig agus Barraig, Powers and Barrys, two ancient and respect- 
able families in the counties of Waterford and Cork respectively. 

The Powers are descended from “ Rogerus Pauperus (Roger le 
Pauvre, or Poer), Marshal to Henry 11. , from whom, in 1177, he 
obtained a grant of Waterford, the city itself and the cantred of the 
Ostmen alone excepted. So early as the fifteenth century the descen- 
dants of Le Poer renounced the English legislature, and embraced the 
Brehon law and Irish customs. 
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Her lips, red as berries, but riper than any. 

Would kiss away even a sorrow like mine. 

No wonder such heroes and noblemen many 

Should cross the blue ocean to kneel at her shrine ! 

She is sprung from the Geraldine race — the great Grecians, 
Niece of Mileadh’s sons of the Valorous Bands, 

Those heroes, the sons of the olden Phenicians, 

Though now trodden down, without fame, without lands! 

Of her ancestors flourished the Barrys and Powers, 

To the Lords of Bunratty she too is allied ; 

And not a proud noble near Cashel’s high towers 
But is kin to this maiden — the Geraldine’s Pride! 

Of Saxon or Gael there are none to excel in 
Her wisdom, her features, her figure, this fair ; 

In all she surpasses the far-famous Helen, 

Whose beauty drove thousands to death and despair. 

Whoe’er could but gaze on her aspect so noble 

Would feel from thenceforward all anguish depart. 

Yet for me ^tis, alas 1 my worst woe and my trouble, 

That her image will always abide in my heart ! 


The male race of the Powers, Viscounts Decies and Earls of Tyrone, 
became extinct by the death of Earl James in 1704. His only daughter, 
Lady Catherine Poer, married Sir Marcus Beresford, Bart., who was 
created Lord Viscount Tyrone by George II. 

The Barrys are descended from Robert Barry, who came over in 
1169 with Fitz-Stephen. 
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An seAn-T)tiine seomse.^ 

An C-AÚA11A tlitbAin ccc* 


Vom : — SeAnTniiTie. 
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If no-DiAn DO fj^fOADAn An feAn-Dtnne Seoipfe, 

O 'OhiA ! CÁ fACAtn ? ní’l/ AjAm Hanover ; 

’nÁ fóf Hesse Cassel, 'nA bAite beAg corh^Aif, 
nÁ fÓD mo fOAn-ACfAc, CÁ1D Aificue, DÓijce ! 

^ * This beautiful air, of which we give our readers two different set- 
tings, is a great favourite in Scotland, where it is known under the name 
of “The Cami>bells are Coming.” It owes its birth to the 
Sugach (seep. 24 ). 

This song which we now present is the only one we have met to tbii^ 
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GEORGEY THE DOTARD. 

BY THE KEY. WILLIAM ENGLISH. 


TPotji) : — 2Xx) SeATi'DuiTie. 



Alas for old Georgey — the tool of a faction ! 

‘‘ God ! what shall I do V' he exclaims in distraction. 
Not one ray of hope from Hanover flashes — 

The lands of my fathers lie spoiled and in ashes ! 


air, if we except the two versions by the Mangaire Sugachy referred to at 
p. 24 > where we gave the o])eni:ig stanza of one, but omitted the choru» 
supplied at the foot of next page, which should be sung after each verse 
of the original. 
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UÁ CAÚA 50 U^pA Ap bocriAD, 

T)tiA0 Ap cpATiriAD, Ajvip Ap peoLuAt) ! 

tlAipbe SliAjpAn 50 Vi-eA5tAC, ÓTÍiAnoA, 

áX 5-ctiAricA beiD cpeACCA, m-b Alice bei* •* ó cogcA. 

til oion DAm lOpeACAri, nÁ péApponnA PodIa, 
tii Dilip DAm AlbAin Ó gcAppAp A pgópriAc f" 
ni Dilip DAm T)AriAip, — m’l cAppAiD Am cómjAp, 
p'uíjíb mé mApb — ’p caicid pAOi ’d b-pÓD me! 

1110 Cl AC ! mo lA^Ap ! ni peADAp cÁ D-jeobmAOiD ! 
lApmAp CbAlbin, do peACAin ha coitiaccad, 

A m-bliAgAin beiD hiaid bAp^AiDce, leACAigce, leoince, 
’S cliAp clipce pbeADAip ’p a m-beACAD 50 Deo ’ca. 

1]' ptJAipc Ap iTiAiDiri ’nA j-coaIIa, Y Am nóriA, 

SiAnpriA ppAlm, Y Aippionri jlópmAp ; 
bpiACpAD riA Tl-AbpCAl DA g-CAHAD gO CeÓlíflAp, 

’S An gliADAipe gAH AinimY p^ii in-bAile cYoitin Aip. 


* An allusion to the massacre of the Mac Donalds, at Glencoe, in 
1691. 

t Gliadliaire gan ainim (literally a Hero without name), allegorically, 
Charles Edward Stuart, of whom it was treason to sing. 

The Jacobite bards felt peculiar satisfaction in reviling tbe house of 


“ Oro sheanduine leatsa ni gheabhadsa, 

, Oro sheanduine basgadh ’gus.breodh ort ; 

Oro sheandiiine leagadh ’gus leonadh ort, 

’S cupla duig ionat chuirfeadh faoi an bh-fod tu !” 

•* Oh, my old dotard, with you I’ll not tarry, 

Oh, toy old dotard, that the plague taay seize j'ou. 
Oh, toy old dotard, that your doom may soonhastMi, 
The tomb lies open ready to receive you 


ia 
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“ The thunders of Battle boom over the ocean — 

On all sides are Conflict and stormy Commotion ; 

Black Brunswick is shaken with terrors and troubles, 
And the cities are pillaged on Saxony’s nobles ! 

‘‘Nor England nor Eire will yield me a shelter; 

And Alba remembers the base blow I dealt her, 

And Denmark is kingless — I’ve none to befriend me — 
Come, death ! weave my shroud, and in charity end me ! 


But vain is our sorrow, thrice vain our beseeching ; 
Alas ! we forsook the True Church and her teaching. 
And hence the o’erwhelming and bitter conviction 
Of her triumph now and our hopeless affliction 


Yes, George ! and a brilliant career lies before us — 

The God we have served will uplift and restore us — 
Again shall our Mass- hymns be chanted in chorus, 

And Charley, our King, our Beloved, shall reign o’er us. 


Hanover. The following is the first stanza of one of the most popular 
Scotch songs of this period : — 

“ Wha the deil hae we gotten for a king, 

But a wee wee German lairdie ? 

And when we gae’d to bring him hame, 

He was delving in his kail-yardie ; 

Sheughing kail, and laying leeks, 

Without the hose, and but the breeks ; 

.And up his beggar duds he cleeks 
The wee wee German lairdie.” 

Hogg’s “Jaco&tie ReZtcs o/5coi ted,” p. 83. 1st series. 1819. 
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sigliite ni 5I1 4*011 An^T)li. 

(B^o-oaIac) Ua SúittiobÁin, cco- 



>A|i mAi*oin A Tié If *oéAfAc *00 bíofA, 

50 CAÚAC Am AOHAf A5 'oeAtiATTi mo fmAoiriue; 

"Oo 'oeAfCAf Aj pLéifiocc 50 h-AOf ac Am cimciott, 
-AIa*ó bA féiifie, bA cbAoine, bA cAOine ; 
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SIGHILE m GARA. 

BY TIMOTHY O’SULLIVAN (SUBNAMED GAODHLACH). 

The first peculiarity likely to strike the reader is the remarkabk 
sameness pervading those Irish pieces which assume a narrative form. 
The poet usually wanders forth of a summer evening over moor and 
mountain, mournfully meditating on the wrongs and sufferings of his 
native land, until at length, sad and weary, he lies down to repose in 
some fiowery vale, or on the slope of some green and lonely hill-side. 
He sleeps, and in a dream beholds a lady of more than mortal beauty, 
who approaches and accosts him. Her j)erson is described with a 
minuteness of detail bordering upon tediousness — her hands, for instance, 
are said to be such as would execute the most complicated and delicate 
embroidery. The enraptured poet inquires whether she be one of thi 
heroines of ancient story — Semiramis, Helen, or Medea — or one of the 
illustrious women of his own country — Heirde, Blathnaid, or Cearnuit, 
or some Banshee, like Aoibhill, Cliona, or Aine, and the answer he 
receives is, that she is none of those eminent personages, but Eire, once 
a queen, and now a slave — of old in the enjoyment of all honour and 
dignity, but to-day in thrall to the foe and the stranger. Yet wretched 
as is her condition, she does not despair, and encourages her afflicted 
child to hope, prophesying that speedy relief will shortly reach him 
from abroad. The song then concludes, though in some instances the 
poet appends a few consolatory reflections of his own, by way of finale. 

The present song is one of the class which we have described, and 
Sighile Ni Ghadharadh (Celia O’Gara) in the language of allegory, means 
Ireland. The air must be played mournfully, and in moderate time. 


Alone as I wandered in sad meditation, 

And pondered my sorrows and soul’s desolation, 
A beautiful vision, a maiden, drew near me, 

An angel sl^^ seemed sent from Heaven to 
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T)0 p|ieAbA|', DO DO D|AtllD10|' ’riA C01|\, 

T)o rheAfAf, do ctiigiof, nÁ|\ rhi-pDe datr f6\\z 
A bÍAife 50 mibi^ a n -10m Abb a beoib, 
be cAiúniotfi, be gibe, be pnne ra b-óige, 
be mAij'e, be gbAirie, be birineAcc a ^bójicA 


1f g]AÍAriThA|\, D|iéim]AeAC, riiATn|iAC, '|:]iAirifeAC, 
bbí A CA|iri-f'obc cpAobAC, riA fbAODA A firieAD ; 
50 bACAbbAc, péApbAC, go péAbcAc, go poibbfeAc, 
go CATTIApfAC, CpAobAC, gO rilAríl ^AC AOlblRR ; 

Ag -peACAD, Y ^5 pbbeAD, Y ^5 pbeAD ra Deoig, 
Ha Ri-beApcAib, ra p|iACAib, ’ra mtii]ieA|i go ipeó^, 
go b-AbcAlb, gA b-tubeAD, 50 ppicip A g-COTRAD, 
go pbÁmA|\AC, C11TRA]1AC, OmplAC, ÓjlDA, 

Ha ppvACAib Ag cuicim go b-iomAbbAC» otr^iac. 


t)0 CAlcpOC A b-p*éAD]:AC A plélguioc A blllDRe, 
go bARARIAlb, pAOjlDA, gO RIAOpDA, gO RliORbAD; 
go pbACATRAlb, DéApCAC, gO p0ADTRA]A, gO pÍ0CrRA|\» 
go pAbAipReAC, gAOD’bAC, gO -péApCAC, gO pORCAC 
A]\ DjlAgAlb, A|\ D]10RgAlb, A]! CÓRgRAÍR Áp beÓgAR, 
Ap bARRAlb, Ap boRgAlb, Ajl lORlAjlCAD fbólg, 

Ap R1Al\CAlb, Ap gAlfge, AJA CRpAD RA R-gbeÓ, 

X)0 CAplCAC gAC ppiillRIlbe CR1]Rpe, C|10R-Dtlb, 

*Oo beAg, Y CUppAlcV AR lOmApCAD bpÓlR flRR ! 
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Let none dare to tell me I acted amiss 
Because on her lips I imprinted a kiss — 

O ! that was a moment of exquisite bliss ! 

For sweetness, for grace, and for brightness of feature, 
Earth holds not the match of this loveliest creature ! 


Her eyes, like twin stars, shone and sparkled with 
lustre ; 

Her tressses hung waving in many a cluster. 

And swept the long grass all around and beneath her; 
She moved like a being who trod upon ether, 

And seemed to disdain the dominions of space — 

Such beauty and majesty, glory and grace, 

So faultless a form, and so dazzling a face, 

And ringlets so shining, so many and golden, 

Were never beheld since the storied years olden. 


Alas, that this damsel, so noble and queenly. 

Who spake, and who looked, and who moved so serenely, 
Should languish in woe, that her throne should have 
crumbled ; 

Her haughty oppressors abiding unhumbled. 

Oh ! woe that she cannot with horsemen and swords, 
With fleets and with armies, with chieftains and lords. 
Chase forth from the isle the vile Sassenach hordes, 

Who too long in their hatred have trodden us under. 

And wasted green Eire with slaughter and plunder! 
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l-p eAjriAc, éA-|'5<^*ó, do téig’poc An biobtAO, 
SuA^iCACA Chéicinn, c-péiúe nA n-D|AAOice ; 

A lAiDion Y A ^ 'o-céxionntnbr^DiA'ÓAcuA, 

Le -["eAn’cAf c]iéAnrhA]A nA UiiAe fo^]\ 50 UotficA. — 

50 JAfDA, 50 cbfDe, 50 h-oibce, 50 beó|\, 

50 -pnA^i'DA, 50 fnnigce, 50 -pnAimce, 50 moDAiiiuib, 

50 h-AlcAD, 50 h-niteAD, 50 -|:rpici]i a ^-córhAjiD, 

’Ha 5-ceACDAnnAib i^tjbu-ThA]iA, tonnAjADA, -pnoDArntiit, 
A UAJAI^lC A Cipfe A]1 UllAeA^-bAD nUADCAip ! 


tTIÁf CAjA^iAig A 5-céibb CÚ, A n-eipocc Y ^ n-inn- 
cteAcc, 

A b-poApf Ainn, a m-bpéiúpb, a njné, Y <5^ njnioitiAiicAib ; 
Aicpf DAtn -pein pn An ]iéimionnAib pojoA, 

A cA]AAi*ó An cn Helen, no T)ei]AD]Ae TlAoip ? 

b|Atiinniobb An-otigcib jAn nióiD, 

11ac Aitne Dine m^ye ’noip binnie nA D-c|ieoin ; 

T)o bAi'jAD, DO mibteAD, DO cinpeAD ca|i I'eoip, 
be daíLa, be DAibbe, be buibe nA 5 -cóbAc, 

^o ThAbA]\UAi5 m^ye be Dtnne gAn corhyo^up 


Y AoncAi^ An Phoenix a]i inpnu, 

tOo bAbA]icA jeA^vA nA Déig pn do bib ’ 5 ^^^ ? 
go bbAfDA, 50 béA|"AC, 50 néACA, nAoibeAiiDA, 
gii]; b’Ainnn di 0 i]Ae bocc ! céibe nA SciobAjAc; 
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She hath studied God’s Gospels, and Truth’s divine pages — 
The tales of the Druids, and lays of old sages ; 

She hath quaffed the pure wave of the fountain Pierian, 
And is versed in the wars of the Trojan and Tyrian ; 

So gentle, so modest, so artless and mild, 

The wisest of women, yet meek as a child ; 

She pours forth her spirit in speech undefiled ; 

But her bosom is pierced, and her soul hath been shaken^ 
To see herself left so forlorn and forsaken ! 

" 0, maiden !” so spake I, " thou best and divinest. 

Thou, who as a sun in thy loveliness shinest. 

Who art thou, and whence ? — and what land dost thou 
dwell in ? 

Say, art thou fair Deirdre, or canst thou be Helen ?” 

And thus she made answer — What ! dost thou not see 
The nurse of the Chieftains of Eire in me — 

The heroes of Banba, the valiant and free ? 

I was great in my time, ere the Gall* became stronger 
Than the Gael, and my sceptre passed o’er to the W ronger 


Thereafter she told me, with bitter lamenting, 

A story of sorrow beyond ail inventing — 

Her name was Fair Eire, the Mother of true hearts, 
The daughter of Conn, and the spouse of the Stuarts. 


Golly the stranger ; Gaels, the native Irish. 
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Ax; c]ie<\f5<\|AnAC, ctjbAi]^DeAc, D^^oib, 

'Oatti 5eAp|\A*ó, DAtn iceA*ó, daiti c|AeiTne, datti Deób,^ 
50 D-UA5A15 Am coinne be ctjmAn, mo rcó^A ! 

X)o beAj^A-p, DO bpifpof, A n-obijui Y ^-córhAÓcA, 
^Oo -peAbbAiD loriAD mo cboinne bé ^ó|\]^a ! 


1TIÁ-p cA^AAiD Dtiiu SéA]Abtíf mAc SlieAmtiip AlliogAin, 
jAipo 50 D-céApriAi*ó ca]a u|iéAnmtii]A ad coirriDeACc; 
be JAf A^AAD gbeijA-CAUAlb ^AODAbAC, Deíg-^ní OITl AC, 

Ag -peAÍbAD DO fbeibu, do coiriici. Y coibbue, 

A5 u|AeA'p5Ai]iu jAn c|MH|"be be cuin^^neAcc riA D-c]Aeon, 
’S Ag UAf^AD DA DpoiDje dY'di 5 priDe -pAD m-b|\0D ! 

50 5-CAicpiop, 50 5-cbDiDpio]A, be puiDmom da fbóg, 

A j-CAcpiACAib cuniAip CÁ cuibce do f'eoDib, 

"Oo CAbA1]\C A]A COmAipC DO CUIDAIDD Y '00 c’ piOlDDOAC. 


* Since the arrival of the English, in 1169, the native Irish have 
suffered much for political and religious offences. They have been 
massacred (Leland), tortured (Leland), starved to death (Leland), 
burned (Castlehaven), broiled (Cartel, flayed alive (Barrington), sold to 
slavery (Lynch), compelled to commit suicide (Borlase), and to eat 
human flesh (Moryson). In one century their properties were four 
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Bhe had suffered all woes, had been tortured and flayed, 
Had been trodden and spoiled, been deceived and betrayed ; 
But her Champion, she hoped, would soon come to her aid 
And the insolent Tyrant who now was her master 
Would then be overwhelmed by defeat and disaster ! 

O, fear not, fair mourner ! — thy lord and thy lover. 

Prince Charles, with his armies, will cross the seas over. 

Once more, lo ! the Spirit of Liberty rallies 

Aloft on thy mountains, and calls from thy valleys. 

Thy children will rise and will take, one and all. 

Revenge on the murderous tribes of the Gall, 

And to thee shall return each renowned castle hall ; 

And again thou shalt revel in plenty and treasure. 

And the wealth of the land shall be thine without measure. 


times confiscated (Leland). They were forbidden to receive education 
at home or abroad (Irish Statutes). Their language, dress, and religion, 
were proscribed {ibid,), and their murder only punished by fine {ibid,) 
They were declared incapable of possessing any property, and, finally, 
compeLed to pay large sums to their worst oppressors {ibid,') 


I 
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stiiHshe pheA-oAin i •oViounin. 


: — Sl]4b yé)i}tr). 


Soft, and I 
Moderately i 
Slow. ! 






itzwz 


+— H 




Jj 

— v t l 



>A AiiToi]! citiin riA 5-ciAb, 
t)éinp tioin-pA cpiAtt, 

A^]\ Aii'-oiojA 50 SliAb péibm 1 

tnAjl r)Á|A CI5’ ’nÁ|A Tl-'OIAIJ, 

^TIÁ neAC bic ]:aoi cion a tn-biiAinioni I 
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PETER O’DORNIN’S COURTSHIP. 

Aib : — “ The Kills ofFeilimJ* 

Sliabh FeiUm (the Hill of Feilim, from which this song taKci l-ts name) 
is the largest of the group of hills situated about two and a -iait siiles 
north-west of the parochial church of Kilcommon, partly in the parish 
of Abington, in the barony of Owney and Arra ; and partly in the parish 
of Dolla, barony of Upper Ormond, in the county of Tipperary. It 
rises 1,783 feet above the level of the ocean. On the top of it is a 
curious conical- shaped pile of stones, of the slate kind, about forty feet 
in height. Its first name was Sliabh Eiblin, from Eibhle, the son o^ 
Breogan, one of the forty chiefs who came to avenge the death of Ithy as 
is recorded in the eighth verse of a poem in the Leabhar Leacan (Book of 
Leacan, col. i., fol. 288), beginning Seacht mic Breogairiy &c. (Seven Sonr 
of Breogan, &c.) 

Within the last twenty years several urns, containing bones, were 
discovered by a peasant named Tierney, near a Leaba Dhiarmuid agtts 
Ohrainne (the bed of Diarmuid and Grainne), on the townland oi 
Knockeravoola, parish of Upperchurch, about four miles east of this 
mountain. 

Sliabh Feilim is now called Mathair Sleibhe (i.e., Mother, or Parent 
mountain), from the fact of its being the largest of the surrounding hills, 
on which also are many Crom Leacs now to be seen. At Ahon Mor, 
there is a Crom Lcac, At Cnocshanbrittas, there are two, and a Gianfs 
grave. At Logbrack, a Lenha Dhiarmuid agus Ghrainne, At Cnoc na 
Banshee, a Crom Leac and pillar stone. At Grainiva, a Crom Leac. 

Maid of the golden hair ! 

Will you with me repair 

To the brow of the Hill of Feilim ? 

Whither we go shall know 
Neither a friend nor foe. 

Nor mortal being nor fairy — 
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l 3 ei*óeA*ó mé 'ótiic Atn 
Choi'AncA'ó Ann jac ^Liaid 

A Lite mA|\ §piAn a^ éiivgí'óe. 

Tn1iA|ib]:Ainn 'ótnc mA|A biAÓ, 

An uopC' AttAO ’gn-p An pAb, 

'S 'óéAn]:Ain cacai|\ 'óinc 'oo’n pAiA-cpAobAigi 

T)a *o-céi5in-p teAU fiAji, 

50 UAbAth pb m-bpAn ; 

1AD mo rriAcnAit) beió ’m diaij 50 b-éigrheól 
Ti\o]\ Aibib mo ciAbb, 

Hi op b-poAfAC DAm pi Am, 

CoAnnAc nÁ Diot vo beAnAm ! 

bote Áp n-^noo Ap pbiAb 
peibm, jAn biA*ó. 

tTInn A b-pAjAmAoip ago piA*ó piobbA! 
Chtnppn A b-pACA pi Am, 

50 n-jjoibpn mo fpiAbb, 

Sub A 5-cómntii§inn Ann bbiAgAin 'oobAeicibl 

A cinpbe ! ’jtip a prop ! 

11 Á ceipni*ó DO Deo, 

An pAiD rhAippiop mo móp-béigion biom, 

Ip DeAp DO ctnppin bpój^, 

’S cubAic Do’n c-ppóbb, 

’S Af pciiAmAD Ap 5AC pope pAop me. 
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I’ll guard and shield you there, 

I’ll banish from you all care, 

0, Lily, that shine so paly, 
ril slay for you the deer, 

And for you, my love, I’ll rear 
A bower of roses daily ! 

Could yea give me your plighted hand, 
And lead me to Brian’s land, 

’Tis my kin that would be wailing! 
For knowledge of worldly ways 
I merit but slender praise — 

I am always falling and failing. 

Sad, should we fare on the hill 
With nothing to cook or kill — 

Though I never much fancied railing, 
I should bitterly curse my fate 
To stop there early and late 

In trouble for what I was ailing. 

My Guisle* my life and soul. 

Give up your heart’s deep dole ! 

For nought shall trouble or ail you — 
’Tis neatly I’d make full soon 
For you silk dresses and shoon, 

And build you a ship to sail in. 


Quisle^ pulse. Cuisle mo chroidhe^ Pulse of my heart. 
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Ctitii|tpn tong D111C ]:aoi feót, 

HíX eAtAioAn DAm nAc eót, 

beAgÁn VI A|i DÓ1Ú A *óéAnAni ; 

’S nÁ cei^niD-p go Deó, 

50 D-cnicp*ó oti|iAinn b]ión, 

mnttAc -ptéib mói|A péitim I 

O cÁ|\tAit) go b-^tnt cú fctiAmAi*ó, 
gAC eAÍADAn DÁg-CllAtAip 
1f é TTieA-pAim-p gti|i cttiAin tTlhtiithneAC !• 
Ctitii|i]:eÁ'ó o|\Tn dá n-gtnAippn, 
t/OAc Do’n cí|i úv ftiAp 

^b-|:AD ó m’ ctiAi|AD rhíofA. 
trio CAbAipU Ó CtJAipm, 

An bAite úv a b-'ptJAipp 

triAcnAi' gAn ]:tiACu, \ AOibneAp 
bAtn -ptnpeAC nAic 
A n-Aice nA g-C|niAcíi, 

’HÁ beic Ag ptteAÓ óm’ inJAigbioifiAoin I 


A cinfte ! ’gnf a f cóp 
Deife -pA bo, 

Ha Helen te’-p teónAb An c|iéin--peA|i I 
binne tiom go mó]i, 

’t 1 iiAi|A cttnmm gnc do beóit, 

Hó i^emneAb do meó^ a|\ úéADAib. 


A Momonian trick. 
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There’s not a trade in the land 
Bat I thoroughly understand — 

And I see its mystery plainly ; 

So, never at all suppose 
That lives like ours would close 

On the brow of the Hill of Feilim ! 


O ! cajoler from the South, 

’Tis you have the girl-winning mouth I 
Momonia’s arts are no fable ! 

Long, long, I fear, should I rue 
My journey to Munster with you 

Ere the honeymoon were waning. 
You would take me away from the sight 
Of the village where day and night 
They banqueted and regaled you. 
Begone, deceiver, begone ! 

I’ll dwell by the CruacKs alone. 

And not on the Hill of Feilim ! 


My Quisle y my beaming star ! 

Twice lovelier, sure, you are 

Than Helen, of old so famous. 
No music ever could reach, 

The melody of your speech. 

So sweet it is and enchaining. 
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UjiiAtt tiom Ann-^pA -poD ? 
tlÁ 'ptjtAng mé A m-b|ión ! 

A tile, y 5tJ|\ cu t)|ieoi*ó ’f t)tiAi|i me 
gteAbAip imi|\c Agiif ót, 

*00 tiogA Do’n uite fójiu, 

mutlAC -ptéib mói|i 'péitim 1 


CÁDO geAllAThriAD |ió ifiop, 
te riA j-coirhtioriAD 50 Deo, 

A yiADAiiie bpeoiD Ajup buAip me! 
1 mi|\u ot, 

TDeADAI]! Ajtif fpó|ic, 

T)o gnoDCAiD-pi, Y'oo móp-téAgAn 1 
tTlAp bio mipe pó Ó 5 , 

13a mAiú leAu me uAbAipc, 

A b-pAD óm’ rhop-gAODAtcAiD I 
ImúeAcc leAc pAn poo, 

An Á 1 C nAC AiúneócAin neAC beó, 

Ap mntlAC ptéib móip péitim ! 


A bptnnnioll gAn pmnAio, 
tlÁp meAllAD te ctuAin, 

A peAtu-eótAip mAp gpiAn Ag éip 5 Í*óI 
gbeAbAip meADAip Ap o-ciiip, 

Agnp péip gAn cnrhAo, 

be jADAp-coin citnn, béit-binn. 
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0 ! hear me not so unmoved ! 

O ! come with me, Beloved ! 

’Tis you, indeed, who have pained me I 
Tour choice of every sort 
Of banqueting and sport 

Tou^ll have on the Hill of Feilim ! 


Ah ! no more of your promises, cheat ! 

You tell me of things too sweet, 

I know you want to betray me. 

By pleasure, and mirth, and joy, 

Ah ! though you seem but a boy. 

Your learning would soon waylay me I 
Because I am innocent and young. 

You have wheedled me with your tongue 
Afar from those who would claim me, 
To travel with you the road 
Where I’d know no soul or abode 

To the summit of the Hill of Feilim I 


O ! Damsel, 0 purest one ! 

O ! morning star like the sun ! 

No soul could mean your betrayal! 
You will know all pleasures on earth — 
We’ll revel in music and mirth. 

And follow the chase unfailing ! 
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'blAI'Ó t)’ eAC|iAi*0 Li3ic, 
l^eACf A cum pubAit, 

Chum jeACAHoe jac t)uTiA -pAobA*© ; 
t/C h -Aiaof 'oo’u cui-p, 

“Le ppAfAi*ó CAoiri, x)buic, 

A\\ 'o’Aif'oiO'p 50 'ouicce phéibim ! 


A éiuiu-TTiApcAig féirh, 

If tieAm-meóíiAc, féig, 

A CAUAf *00 céim bíomcA ? 

1DÁ 5-cbuirjfeA'ó An cbéip, 

50 m-biA'ómAoif a 5-céin, 

SgAffAi'óe ó céibe a pAon pnn ! 

THa cÍ5eA*ó cufA A 5-céin, 

Le fCAbAf *00 móf-beijm, 

JheAbAif cuitfi'oeAcc ó’n 5-cbéip nAomcA; 
biAi*© mife biom féin 
S mo TTiAcnAi'ó jAn -péim, 

pbteA*ó mé’m AonAf coi'óce ! 


^ cuifbe, A púin mo cléib, 

HÁ ceifni*ó 50 h-éAg, 

50 b-fíbbfeAÓ cú beAC féin At) c-AonAf 
jheAbAiTA cui*oeACCA ó’n 5 -cbéip, 
blAlt) cu A 5 -cumAnn UA nAOm, 

’S ní h-eAgAbDUic céim •óAopcAin I 
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All over the neighbouring ground 
You will spur your palfreys round, 

The nobles on all sides hailing I 
As happy as the Blest you’ll be, 

And pleasantly live with me 

For your visit to the Hill of Feilim I 


0 ! Cavalier, meek and brave ! 

Of mind so noble and suave ! 

Have you, then, no fear as a layman ? 

If here we plighted our troth. 

By the Church we should speedily both 
Be brought to the chancel’s railing ! 

Yet, still, if you leave me alone. 

And depart to another zone, 

Where your learning will glow so flaming, 

1 cannot but weep and mourn 
For I never shall see you return 

To the pleasant high Bttll of Feilim I 


O ! Pulse and Life of my soul, 
Abandon your ceaseless dole, 

You’ll never be left a- wailing; 
Our priests and the saints of Heaven 
Will never behold you bereaven. 

So fear not slander or fables. 
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ITIa c|iei*oion uú mo fjéAt 

’S DO mAcriAit) A|v |véim Diom^^Ac; 
eAc^AAiD ciuin ]"éim, 

-^5 b^lOflDUgAD DO CHID 5 ADA|l, 

triAp Paris A|A Ida. 


tiAC me beiD mittce 50 Deo, 

IDa D-céigiHTi leAc fAri |iód, 

X)o neAm-ceAD mo mó]i-5AO'ÓAbuA*ó ; 
JAH CApAtb, JAR bó, 

Jar cifDe, 5AR fco^A, 

xXcD beAjÁR beAg do tÓR éADAi§ ; 
Jar ca|\aid Am cói|a, 

THaIDIOR RÁ RÓIR, 

'S CHfA beiu A|\ AR RÓf céADRA J 
nHA1|l A C|ltllRReÓCv\D AR CeÓ, 

^uicpmÍD A m-b|iÓR, 

rhiitbAC -pbéib moii^ 'péitim ! 


A com f cARj yé\m, 

Ar u^-c^ioiDe lAéig, 

TltlJ A|A AR -pAOgAÍ be C|\iORRACC; 

If beARbAD AR f ocAb béib, 

A CeARgAbfAD pRR A f AOR, 

TIac b-fA§fAiDe 50 b-eAg Af fgAOibeAD; 
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O ! only believe my tale, 

And you, of the race of the Gael, 

Will again rise proud and famous— 
You shall gallop on bounding steeds 
Over hills and dells and meads, 

As the heroines of olden ages. 


But, woe is me ! if I leave 
My kindred at home to grieve 

’Tis bitterly they will blame me I 
O ! what a fate will be mine. 

Without gold, or gear, or kine. 

Or a single friend to stay me 1 
And you, too, night and morn. 

Would meet but Poverty and Scorn. 

When it came on dark and rainy 
Oh ! where should we find a friend — 
Our sorrows would never end 

On the brow of the Hill of Feilim ! 


Mild maid of the slender Waist — 
Chaste girl of Truth and Taste, 
Excelling all other maidens, 
What a few sweet Words of Life 
Would make us man and wife, 

With happiness never waning ! 
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Hí’t/ Aon neAc -pAoi ’n n-j^Aéin, 

tiAC b-^TAJAD CÚ ATI éADATI,* 

^ Tnó|A-cuiD DÁ tfieinn -pgiAÍobcA; 
^iC|ieAf o|ic DÁ m-béi*óeA*ó, 

50 d-cioc]:a*ó An c-éAg, 

ptiAfgAilc oo’ péinn ni b-puijA'ó I 


tnomin ni chtiiLtionriAiri* 


Ua pgAmAt Dub Y ceó D|iAoi*óeACc’, 
tlÁ cÓ5|:tii§eA|\ 50 bptnnn’ An bpÁc’ ! 

peApAinn pAi^iping, 'pó'o-ctoinn, 

O feóit CÍI10ST) An irtiiiAionn pmÁit:-— 
Ua^ pbeAfAib rriApA A5 cópuijeAcu, 

Le gbeo-cboibirh do ctnp Ap |:Án ! 

A|\ n-D]AA5Ain rheApA, rhop-buibeAn, 

O tnbóipín Hí CbuibbionnÁm I 

ID’eA^pgAD An peACAD, ]:A“píop ! 

T)o peoib pínn pAOi bbigcib nÁrriAD ; 

pÍACAp <Aipc Ag póp » 

^An peoiD puinn, jAn cion, gAn Áipo !— 


♦ Copied from a MS. of 1732, formerly in tb^ possession of Sir 
William Betbam. 
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I gaze on your lovely brow. 

And from Eve^s bright day till now 

The soul shines out in the features. 
0 ! only take me as yours, 

And as long as life endures, 

My Love, it is you shall sway me I 


MOmiN m CHUILLIONNAIN. 


A gloomsome cloud of trouble, 

A strange, dark, Druidic mist. 

Lowers o’er Fail the noble, 

And will while Earth and Time exist. 
Across the heaving billows 

Came slaughter in the wake of Man- 
Then bent our Chiefs like willows, 

And fled Moirin Ni Chuillionnain ! 

Alas ! our sad transgressions 

First brought us under Saxon sway. 
The power and the possessions 
Of Eire are the Guelph’s to-day. 


* Innisfail, one of the names of Ireland — the Isle of Dest^nj^, 
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’S gAC bÁúÍAC bjAACAC, beób-btii*óe, 

*Oo’n cóip cpion do ptjic cAp pÁit, 

A j-ceAriTiAp pÍAic, Y g-cóiTÍiúíjeAp, 
t^e trióipín Hi CbiiitbioniiAin ! 

T)0 DOApCAp nOAC Ap CbÓ *n AOlb, 

T)o |\ó-bÍTin Ó neAth Atfi-DÁib; 

’S D’Aicpif DAtn 50 beób-bínn, 

Jati ]AÓ-rhoibb 50 D-uuici*ó ptÁig 
Aip Amsterdam ha peób pUm, 

A]\ Sbeón SciAbb* SÁibb 

*S riÁp b-pADA ceApu ha Seoippioe, 
AiptTlhóipíri Hi CbtiibbioririÁin ! 


* Seon Stiall (John Steele), Pilib Saill (Philip Sail), two objectionable 
characters. 


O- 
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The churls who crossed the surges 
Six ages back, and overran 
Our isle, are still the scourges 
Of mild Moirin Ni Chuillionnain ! 

I saw, in sleep, an Angel 
Who came, downward from the moon, 
And told me that some strange ill 
Would overtake the Dutchman soon. 
On Amsterdam's damned city 

On Steele and Sail there lies a ban ; 
Tis God, not George, can pity 
Our poor Moirin Ni Chuillionnain ! 
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listing chonchtibliAiR ui rior'oaih. 



UfiAC Y c|iéinife cAifOiotAf, 

-dm uimciottAib fAojAit ; 

O tlÁc toiivc"*^ r|Aé 5 AC ACA|iAn, 
50 tAOi-fpiiict Ail éif5 ; 


^ath Loirc^ Charleville. 


\ Laoi-Shruith^ The river Lee. 
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CONOR O’RIORDAN’S VISION. 

Air — “ The Mower 


Conor 0’E.iordan, author of this song, was a native of West Mus- 
kerry (Muscraidhe), in the county of Cork, and flourished A.D. 1760. 
fie followed the occupation of parish schoolmaster in his native district, 
whence he obtainod the appellation of “ Conchubhar Maister ” (Conor 
Master), by which he is better known at this day, and from which many 
of his compositions, current among the peasantry of Cork, take their 
name. He had a son named Peter, who “lisped in numbers, ” but not 
with that inspiration which flred the father’s poetic muse. He followed 
the profession of his father, and went by the name of Feadair Maister 
(Peter Master), but we cannot tell when, or where, either of the Riordans 
closed his earthly career. 

The present song is adapted to the air of a pleasing pastoral love 
ballad of great beauty, very popular in the south, of which the following 
.is the first stanza 

“ Ata páircin bheag agamsa, 

Do bhán, mhin, reigh ; 

Gan cladh, gan fal, gan falla lei, 

Achd a h-aghaidh ar an saoghal ; 

Spealadoir do ghlacfainn-si, 

Ar task no d’reir an acradh, 

Be aco sud do b’fearr leis 
No pádh an aghadh an lae.” 

« A little field I have got, 

Of smooth meadowy lea ; 

Without a hedge, a wall, or fence. 

But exposed to the breeze ; 

A mower I would hire on task. 

Or by the acre, if it pleased him best. 

Or if either would suit him not, 

I’d pay him by the day.” 


Once I strayed from Charleville, 
As careless as could be ; 

^ wandered over plain and hill. 
Until I reached the Lee — 
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50 a ri- 5 AO]iúA*ó gteArim. 

tiA lí)-]:eA*óbA ^AeiT) nÁ|\ c^iApAigcQ, 
IDa biieÁgcA fgéirh *oÁ b-^peACAv fc,, 
T)e coitLcib riA 5-c|\Aob ! 


5 -^ 1 1 \ A|\ géAjAib cARCAririAb, 

IOa binn, rhiocAi|\, -péty; 
iDpeÁjAcc ^^éirh, Y DAÚAnriAb, 

A]\ jAc tnion-Abc De'ri ^éAr- ; 

btjcu pÁife, péinne, Y peAriríAiDcf, 

5 eA|\]ACA ClAéACU, Y 5 <^tA] 1 A 15 ; 

A 50 T)-cÍ 5 eA*ó A|\ DeA|i’mAD, 

Le b-AoibneAf ra ri-éAri. 


T)o UA'^bAib uAom *oÁ beAfgAb bAtn, 

beY fineAf 50 ^Áeri ! 

^y 5 eA]i|i 611^5 Ai|"tin 5 bAni, 
beY biojti]" CA]\ eif, 

■UV1ÁIRI5 lieAtuAn TflAttA-|A01f5, 
b)A cÁbtAc, cjiAobAc, cA|"DA-'poi'Lc ; 
’S pÁifoe CAOC riA h-Aice ’ci^ 

^Oo itieAbtpAC AT) pAOjAb I 


1p gpÁbrhAp, péirh, do boAririAib bAtn, 
An cpturiR-^iobtA CAOC J 
*S A tÁifi gup béi5 Ap ApiriAit), 

An pin-coitj $^Ap ! 
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And there I found a flowery dell 
Of a beauty rare to tell, 

With woods around as ricA in swell 
As eye shall ever see. 


Wild birds warbled in their bow^i 
Songs passing soft and sweet ; 

And brilliant hues adorned each flower 
That bloomed beneath my feet. 

All sickness, feebleness, and pain, 

The wounded heart and tortured brain 
Would vanish, ne’er to come again, 

In that serene retreat ! 


Lying in my lonely lair, 

In sleep me dreamt I saw 
A damsel wonderfully fair, 

Whose beauty waked my awe. 

Her eyes were lustrous to behold. 

Her tresses shone like flowing gold. 
And nigh her stood that urchin bold — 
Young Love, who gives Earth lawl 


The boy drew near me, smiled and laugned, 
And from his quiver drew 
A delicately pointed shaft 
Whose mission I well knew ; 
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T)o jiAiD An béic 50 ca|ic:aíiac, 
CtJjA DeÁ]inA*ó yAe nA ccaV gAib; 
5]iÁin mo ctéib a DAiiCAipe, 

DO f* AigoADAib, nÁ Déin ? 


A 5|AÁ*Ó, A I/A05, Y A CA]1A1D cnmA^nr 
t)io5|iAif mo ctéib ! 
tlÁ -pÁg mé An-éAgmAif u-Ainime, 
teh -ínnnnu ca]a h-eif ! 

T^ÁiliD 0i|\e Y lOAnbA, 

CtÁ|i loi|\c 0ibeA|\ 5 Ai]AmiD, 

Cé 'cÁim-pe D’éif nA b-'peAiipA-con, 
J^n cnimneAD ! 5<^n céitt! 


geApii éifig fOAncAf, 

ID’aia 5-coincinn A |\Aon ; 

^5 cÁ-pATTi cjiéAD nA |\AnnA ftnbc, 
X)Á n-DÍOg’ Af An I^AO^At,* 
C|1 ÁCC A|A I^CaI, nÁ eACCjlA, 
aAcD clAjlA l'AobAI]! Y -ppeAtAnAb, 
bÁncA péib <^CApAinn, 

’S InnpoiNCAt) ]:éi]A ! 


* Here the poet laments the persecutions suffered by his brethren of 
the bardic profession at this period ; because of the exf»^Bure which 
they made of the delinquencies of state officials and men in authority. 
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But that bright maideu raised her hand, 
And in a tone of high command 
Exclaimed, “ Forbear ! put up your brand. 
He hath not come to woo V* 


** Damsel of the queenly brow/' 

I spake, my life, my love, 

What name, I pray thee, bearest thou, 
Here or in Heaven above 
— “ Bauba and Eire am 1 called, 

And Heber’s kingdom, now enthraUed, 
1 mourn my heroes fetter-galled, 

While all alone T rove !” 


Together then in that sweet place 
In saddest mood we spoke, 

Lamenting imich the valiant race 
Who wear the exile’s yoke. 

And never hear aught glad or blithe, 
Nought butHhe sotind of spade and scythe; 
And see nought but the willow withe, 

Or gloomy^grovfe ot oak. 

. nt i 


they were looked upon as the greatest evil the supreme power had to 
contend with. . ' . . . J ’ i , • ^ ; 
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UÁ ’gÁm f ^éAÍ te íi-Aiú|Hf, •' 

’S ínpm DÚ1U é; 

5ti|\ j:;o 'péigireA'ó An c--dcAi|\-1TI1iAC, 

'Oe jeitfileACAib ^AODAit; 

UÁ 5 Á|IDA ÍAOC AjimAlb, 

50 DÁnA A5 céACC CA|A jrAipje, 
tlí 5Á*ó Dib céA|\mA'ó a|a ÚAbAniAib, 

’S nÁ coingThiD hú\\ téi|"í 

beiD “La CA|i éif 50 b-Aic]ieAC 

Ag DAOinib nA g-cÍAon ! 

-djifAcc, téiceAcc, cjiAipibceACC, 

’S cpínneAcc a uéAcc ! 

Aw bÁp rriAp céiLe beApcA ’ca, 

’S Ap 5pÁnA ^né All peACA-ó oppA^ 

A bÁCAip T)é 5AC Ain'beApc, 

X)Á n-jníorhApcAib ie uéAgA'ó ! 


. í . 

CÁim cpÁi*cue A5 béAn'lA'ó íSA5p<^TinA6, 
SAn cíp Ap gAccAob! 

’S CÁ1D nA 5^oi*óeib cÓTTi ^AnjAiDeAC, 

’S A n-ínncin ip cbAon ! 

-^bÁn Do cpéijcib mAbÍAijce, 

5^n rÁbAcu A .n-péipc^ nÁ 5-CApcAnnACD, 
’S 5l^Áf A 'Oé jjo n-'oe^pmAiD, 

be DÍo]:;pAip Do’n U'pAO^AÍ! 
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“ But hear ! I have a tale to tell,” 

She said — “ a cheering tale ; 

The Lord of Heaven, I know full well, 
Will soon set free the Gael. 

A band of warriors, great and brave, 
Are coming o’er the ocean- wave ; 

And you shall hold the lands GoD gave 
Your sires, both hill and vale. 


A woeful day, a dismal fate. 

Will overtake your foes. 

Grey hairs, the curses of deep hate, 

And sickness and all woes ! 

Death will bestride them in the night — 
Their every hope shall meet with blight. 
And God will put to utter flight 
Their long-enjoyed repose 1 


^ My curse be on the Saxon tongue. 

And on the Saxon race ! 

Those foreign churls are proud and strong. 
And venomous and base. 

Absorbed in greed, and love of self, 

They scorn the poor : — slaves of the Guelph, 
They have no soul except for pelf. 

God give them sore disgrace !” ' 
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AH cVitn'L'p'hionri. 


pODD 

Moderately 
Slow, 


Cl)ú)l-Tbionn. 






-1-^ 


■ r — A — 




«=í: 


3^V 




ill. • ) 


. , , ^ .-N. T -.Jj;,. 

A b-'pACA*ó CÚ Afi Chúit-ppnn ’-p i aj pubAt a|\ ha bóicpe, 
niAi'oeti ^eAÍ 'opúcuA Y 5<^ti fmúc A^p a byvogA ; 

If lOTH'ÓA ÓgÁriAC pÚt-gbAf Ag PHÚé Ae í pÓfA-Ó, 

^CT) HÍ b-pA5A*Ó piAT) mo ptJH-fA Ap ArtJS'CÚHCAf If 'OÓIC leó. 
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THE CUILFHIOii . 


THE Coolun, or Cul Jionn^ literally means The maiden of the fair flowing 
loehe. In Hardiman’s “Irish Minstrelsy,** vol. i. p. 251, will be found 
another version of this song in six stanzas, with a translation by Thomas 
Furlong, the original of which has been attributed to Maurice O’Dugan 
(Muiris Ua Duagain)^ an Irish bard who lived near Benburb, * * in the 
county of Tyrone, about the middle of the seventeenth century, but is 
probably of much greater antiquity. 

The air of this song is by many esteemed the finest in the whole circle 
of Irish music, and to it Moore has adapted his beautiful melody 
“ Though the last glimpse of Erin with sorrow I see.** 

The three stanzas here given are all that we have been able to 
procure, after a diligent search in Munster, where our version is in the 
hands of every peasant who has any pretensions to being a good songster. 


Have you e’er seen the Cuilfhion when daylight’s declining^ 
With sweet fairy features, and shoes brightly shining ? 
Though many’s the youth her blue eyes have left pining, 
She slights them, for all their soft sighing and whining. 

jp-— ^ ^ 

• Scene of Owen Roe*s memorable victory over Monroe in 
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A b-'pACA'ó ZÚ rr ^u\bÁn, iÁ bjieÁg í riA b-AenA|i, 
á cút duaIac D|Ai]"-teÁnAC, 50 'pbinneÁn -pof béiúe; 
tT)ib An 015-beAn, Y |ió]^ b-éADAn, 

’S Af DÓ1C be 5AC -ppjAiofÁn 5ni\ beAnÁn beip péin í I 

A b-pACA*ó zú mc ^éitAbeAn Y í ^Aob beip Ati comn, 
pÁinní*óe ói]a Ap a inéApAib Y ^ ^ > 

1p é DnbAijir pAopAc bÍD 'nA ríiAop a|\ An bomg, 

50 Cipe jAn poínn ! 


moiuin ni chtntbeAnnAin. 

UomÁp Theic Coicip, ccc. 


C/A b-í An beAn ! nó An eób Díb, 

'Oo -peobAioeAD Anoip Atn bÁirh ? 

Ubuj ciAbb nA b-peAp Aip móp-bAOif, 

Ida *0015 bmn nAC ciocpAiD pbÁn : — 
gbAn-biAb peApc nA n-Ó5 í, 

’S -pcop-cpoiDe 5AC n-Duine An bÁb, 
JeAb-gpiAn nA m-bAn Aip bó í, 

tnóipín tlí ChnilbeAnnAin ! 
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Have you e’er on a summer's day, wandering over 
The hills, 0, young man, met my beautiful rover ? 
Sun-bright is the neck that her golden locks cover — 

Yet each paltry creature thinks she is his lover! 

Have you e’er seen my Fair, on the strand, in her bower, 
With gold-ringed hands, culling flower after flower ? 

O ! nobly he said it, brave Admiral Power, 

That her hand was worth more than all Eire for dower. 


MOmiN NI CHUILLIEANNAIN. 

BY THOMAS COTTER. 


But who is she, the maiden. 

Who crossed my path but even now ? 
She leaves men sorrow-laden, 

With saddest heart and darkest brow. 
O ! who she is I’ll tell you soon — 

The pride of every Irishman — 

Our heart, our soul, our sun, our moon — 
Is she — Moirin Ni Chuilleannain. 
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'UÁ “ CaCA ”* A1|l DeOIAAlDeACC, 

Sati 00|Atiip pÁ comAipc CAich : 
n 5]MAn-puii AtbAH rhop-piog, 

V^Vy puit If f eAff ; — 

íiAn m-btiA*ÓAin pe feAf hac dóic tinn, 
Le fóffAi*óib 50 b- 1 rimf pÁib, 
bei-o’ri cfiAC-fi ceAcc a^ cófijgeAcc, 

Aif Tnbóifín TIÍ CbuitteAn HAITI ! 


belt) ’ri tlíog-ftAiú Agtiiriri pófOA, 
^AH móf-Thoitb 1 ri-lHnif-pÁib; 
ctiA|\ Ag ceAcc OH tloirh beif, 

A 5-cóif giiiDe é DO belt ftÁH : — 
OéAHfA-Ó ÁCU AH rhÓf-gfÍHH, 

A5 CÓfHgeACD Alf CHID HA HIHA ; 
'S HÍ lAjlffAlb ACC Cfi c' fOlHHibejf 
be tnóifÍH Hi CbtnbbeAHHÁiH ! 


♦ Gliadhaire Catha, a Rattle- warrior. 

t Tri Coroinnidhe, Three Crowns y i.e.y of Ireland, England, and 
Scotland. 


-O- 
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A great and glorious warrior ^ 

Is now struggling fierce in fight — 
And yet will burst the barrier 

That severs Ireland from the light ! 
He will combine each scattered host — 
He will unite each creed and clan— 
Ah, yes ! we have a Queen to boast, 

In our Moirin Ni Chuilleannain 1 


Hurrah ! hurrah ! I see him come — 

He comes to rescue Inisfail — 

And many myriad priests from Rome 
Will aid him — for, he cannot fail ! 

Search hamlets, villages, and towns, 

Tempt all the best or worst you can. 

But, ere twelve moons go by, Three Crowns 
Will deck Moirin Ni Chuilleannain 1 


-a 
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CAiuiUti ni 11 Attach Ain. 

nilliAm 'OaL'L Ha h-eA]AnÁin, ccc. 



TTleA'j'AmAOit), riAC cAlni -pin, "oo’d 'buAinc ipAT) SbÁirin, 

Act» meAllA fbije, cum caúa cboi’óiTfi, tio cAbAipc a 

•o-c]iÁic ; 

bei-ó JaIIa a ]»]', ■DÁ leAgAO ■po^', le lúc Á]! tAmAib, 

AT;tif mAc All Ilij, Aj; CAiobiti ni llAtl-ACAin ! 
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CAITILIN m UALLACHAIN. 

BT WILLIAM HEFFERNAN (THE BLIND). 


Caitilin Ni Tfallachain (Catharine Holahan) is another of those alle- 
gor cal names by which Ireland is known in Irish song. With respect 
to the prefix “ iVi,” used before surnames in the feminine gender, we 
may quote the following extract from Conor Mac Sweeny’s “Songs of 
the Irish,” where he says, “ It is proper here to warn Irish ladies that 
they commit a blunder in writing their names with 0 or Mac, instead of 
Ni. They should bear in mind that O’Neill, Mac Carthy, O’Loghlen, 
O’Connell, are not surnames like the English Baggs, Daggs, Scraggs, 
Hog, Drake, Duck, Moneypenny, &c., but simply mean descenda>it of 
Niall, son of Carthach, descendant of Loughlin, ^c., as the Jews say. Son 
of Judah, Son of Joseph, &c., and that a lady who writes 0 or Mac to 
her name calls herself son, instead of daughter. What should we say 
of a Hebrew lady who would write herself ‘Esther Son of Judah ?’ and 
yet we do not notice the absurdity in ourselves. I therefore advise 
every Irish lady to substitute iVi pronounced Nee for 0 or Mac. Julia 
Ni Connell, Catharine JSi Donnell, Ellen Ni Neill, will at first sound 
strange, but they are not a whit less euphonious than the others, and 
use will make them agreeable. In Irish we never use 0 or Mac with 
a woman’s name, and why must it be done in English?” 

Fully coinciding in these observations of our esteemed friend Mr. 
Mac Sweeny, we adopt the prefix in preference to the 0 in 

surnames of the feminine gender, throughout this book. 


In vain, in vain we turn to Spain — she heeds us not. 

Yet may we still, by strength of will, amend our lot. 

0, yes ! our foe shall yet lie low — our swords are drawn I 
For her, our Queen, our Caitilin Ni Uallachain ! 

L 
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JeALLuim DÍb, riAc ]:ada a buA*ÓA]RrA ah 

>^5 A|Am -pAobA!]! DÁ j-ceApAD Uthi, Y ptiADAp tÁrriAig; 
Ip CApA cpiliriri DO ppeAbpATTIAOip, Y Ap bUACAC, ÁpD, 
t)Á m-beic rriAC ah Hig aj CaiciÍíh tii HAÍtACÁiH ! 

1 p pADA pHH AJ pAipe Apip, be ptJApjAlb DY^gAlb, 

TlÁp pcAÍAipÍDe, jAH bAÍcAipíbe, 'há btiAb ’HÁp bÁiifi ; 
tleiD bApcA tíoHCA Aip bAppA CAOiDe, Y p^Aim Aip pÁib, 
be TTIAC AH Rig, cum CaICiUh tii tlAÍtACÁlH ! 


tlÁ meApADAOip ^tip CAlte ciop Ap pCHAipe pCA1D, 

RÁ CAlbtlCÍH, ’hA 5-CpApADAOip A CHAlbb-beAg CHAtflA ; 

CiA pADA btnge Di be peApAib cóirhceAc, jah ptiAirh-HeAp 
DY^SAlb, 

^CÁ pÁlC AH Rig A 5-CA1ClbÍH til ItAbbACAlH ! 

Ip pADA ADbAOICe, CApDA CÍOpÚA, Y ^ PJHAb-pobu bÁH, 

S A DOApCA pin AJ ATTIApC COip CUAHCA bpOÁg ; 

1 p bbApDAbÍHH DO CAHAH pi, ^Hp bllAH bíop pÁipC, 
lDip rriAC AH Rig Y^P CaiciUh Tli ttAbbACÁiH ! 


11Á meApADAOip. HA pppeAbAipibe, jtip btiAH Áp b-pÁip, 

’S 5lip 5eApp A bÍD HA ^bApA A pgAOlbe, 'HHAip ip CpHAlg AH 

c^r; 

50 H-DeÁpHAD 13 ia poim pobub Israel, De'n mópmuip 

cpÁig, 

’S 50 b-pÓipeAD AH Rig opc, A CVlAIClbÍH tli tlAbbACAIH ! 
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Yield not to fear ! The time is near — with sword in hand 
We soon will chase the Saxon race far from our land. 
What glory then to stand as men on field and bawn, 

And see all sheen our Caitilin Ni Uallachain ! 

How tossed, how lost, with all hopes crossed, we long have 
been ! 

Our gold is gone ; gear have we none, as all have seen. 
But ships shall brave the Ocean’s wave, and morn shall dawn 
On Eire green, on Caitilin Ni Uallachain I 

Let none believe this lovely Eve outworn or old — 

Fair is her form ; her blood is warm, her heart is bold. 
Though strangers long have wrought her wrong, she will 
not fawn — 

Will not prove mean, our Caitilin Ni Uallachain! 

Her stately air, her fiowing hair — her eyes that far 
Pierced through the gloom of Banba’s* doom, each like astar^ 
Her songful voice that makes rejoice hearts Grief hath 
gnawn, 

Prove her our Queen, our Caitilin Ni Uallachain ! 

We will not bear the chains we wear, not bear them longf. 
We seem bereaven, but mighty Heaven will make us strong. 
The God who led through Ocean Red all Israel on 
Will aid our Queen, our Caitilin Ni Uallachain ! 


Ireland’s. 
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A tTlilil1]ie *Óítlf! A CAjlAt) JAC tIA1|A nÁ]1 

b-pÁl|VC, 

1o-pA ! A|i -pon riA n-^AOiDeAt-bocc, if cfUAig ah cÁf ! 
Lhcc ah ifbifu DO cuf Af Díbifc, Áf fcuAife rriHÁ, 

’S A céibe fíf-ceAfc, do coacc CAf caoido, jah buAifc ha 

DÁlb ! 

COAHgAb. 

Ua gne gbAH Aif PhoehiLS, Y bonnf ad úfÍD, 

UÁ AH f AO Y^f f éAÍCA A ^-CHpfA Cf IHHH ; 

UÁ HA fpÓAfÚA fÁ f^élHl-jlAH, J^AH fTHÚlC, JAH uéllTllol 

II 011 H 1léx ceAfc HA féiHHe, Y épúp CAf coihh. 

UÁ Áf j-cbéifo A j-cAoríi-jtiiú, A fúib be Cfíofu, 

’S Af H-éijp 50 f éimeAC, Y 5-cúrhA Dnb Díob : 
jAODAlbboCC lHH1f Clbje, 50 fÚjAC, fíODAC, 

tloiTTi SbéAmvif "" rhic SeAiHUif, 13itJic uAf coihh. 


* In the first stanza, the poet alludes to the regal honours paid to 
James Francis S'tuart, at Madrid, in 1719, when Cardinal Alberoni and 
the Duke of Ormond planned, the expedition to Scotland in his favour. 
He committed a fatal mistake in not making a descent upon Ireland 
where the old Irish and northern Presbyterians were most anxious to 
have “The auld Stuarts back again.” 

Had he accomplished his design of sending the Duke of Ormond and 
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O, Virgin pure ! our true and sure defence thou art I 
Pray thou thy Son to help us on in hand and heart ! 

Our Prince, our Light, shall banish night — then beameth 
Dawn — 

Then shall be seen our Caitilin Ni VallachainI 
SUMMING-UP* * 

Phoebus shines brightly with his rays so pure, 

The moon and stars their courses run ; 

The firmament is not darkened by clouds or mist, 

As our true king with his troops over the ocean comes. 


Our priests are as one man imploring Christ, 

Our bards are songful, and their gloom dispelled ; 

The poor Gael of Inis-Eilge in calm now rest 
Before James, the son of James, and the DukeJ who 
over ocean comes. 


General Dillon to Ireland, the Irish government could not have sent the 
troops to the Duke of Argyle, which dispersed the Scotch .^acobites in 
1716. Hooke, Stuart Papers. 

* We have given a literal translation of these two stanzas, as Mangan 
did not versify them, 
t The Chevalier de St. George. 

X James, second Duke of Ormond. 
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•pAiluiushA’o'h nigh seAtitus. 

til I'Ll Am 'Oa'L'L, ccc. 


THE HUMOURS OF GLYN. 





J .-I 


V 




^ n-Á]i]AAnn ! a 5-ctuin’ zú riA 5Á|\pcA, 

^ 5-cttiirii]i AH píé-pÁCA,'^" ah piopmA-o, Y ^ 

-Ap ctiA^Aip rriAp CAimc 50 cói3:;e tltl.A*ó ah ^Áp'OA, 

Thurot HA plÁiHce Le h-iomApcA-o f5Óip ! 

* Tie Itacu means a row, such as would occur in a country shebeen 
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A WELCOME FOR KING CHARLES. 

BY WILLIAM HEFFEENAN (THE BLIND). 

Air : — “ Humours of Glynn. 


This air was very popular in the town and vicinity of Clonmel. The 
Glynn, from which it takes its name, is a small romantic country village, 
situated at either side of the Suir, midway between the towns of 
Garrick and Clonmel. 

Having, from our infancy, heard this air traditionally ascribed by the 
peasantry of the district, to a celebrated piper named Power, a native 
of the locality, we, some time ago, wrote to John R. O’Mahony, Esq., 
of Mullough, for information on the subject, and the following extract 
from his letter will probably satisfy our readers 

“Glynn,” says Mr. O’Mahony, “was more than a century ago the 
residence of a branch of the Powers, to which family it still belongs. 
One of them, Pierse Power, called Mac an Bharuin (the Baron’s Son, for 
his father was the Barun,' ov Baron, of an annual fair held here), 
was celebrated as a poet and musician ; and there is a tradition among 
his descendants, that he was the author of the popular air of “ The 
Humours of Glynn. ’ ” 


0 Patrick, my friend, have you heard the commotion, 
The clangour, the shouting, so lately gone forth 1 
The troops have come over the blue-billowed ocean, 
And Thurotf commands in the camp of the North. 


house. It is derived from ple^ contention, and raca^ an epithet by which 
a country public-house is known among the natives. 

+ Commander ThurOt (whose real name it is said was O’ Farrell) and 
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PjieAb ! bio AD f'eA-pAifi ! jLac meAri’TrinAD \ bioj ’rioif ? 

5 tvio]"Ai 5 riA -peAbAic-p ad c* Aice cum -ppóijAC, 
beiDOAD pUlClDODA péiDO be cboiDeAth A m-beiD pAobAp Aip, 
’S pACAm A u-éiupeAcc pAOi bpACAib Áp beógAiu. 

0-ipDi5 A jAooAib-boicc ’uÁ cpÁiDce méipbig, 

^bACAig búp D-cpéAn-Aipm ^Aipje ’n-búp d-dóid, 
bíoD Hurrah 50 pt35AC ! Atioip o cÁ 'n ppionripA 

’S A gÁpDAlge 50 DÚbAbcAD AJ CAppAIUC ’u bÚp ^-CÓip ? 
Hurroo jati DocmAD ! bíoD Deoc Ap ati m-bópD AjAib, 
Suij^ÍDe 50 pocmAD bepoibibiop ceoib? 

UÁ’n bÁipe A5 Áp muiDcip, ’p An b-A ’co Ap An nAtfiAiDe, 

50 bpÁc beiD Áp pAoice A5 imipc ’p aj ób. 

Aca ’n Húca* pA bÁiDip mÁp piop jac a pÁiDceAp, 

An cpobAipe ceAnn-ÁpD ’p a buime jAn bpón ; 

Seoippe 50 bÁn-bAg — \ Cumberland cpÁibce, 

Pitt Ann pA Parliament CAicue Aip a coin ! 


Colonel Ca venae landed with 700 French troops near Carrickfer^s in 
1760, according to the old song — 

“ TRe twenty-first of February, as I’ve heard the people say, 

Three French ships of war came and anchored in our bay ; 

They hoisted English colours, and they landed in Kilroot, 

And marched their men for Garrick, without further dispute.’* 

They immediately took possession of the town, and remained in it for 
five days, after which they sailed away, having obtained the supplies of 
provisions and water, for which they had landed. 

On the 28th the French vessels were attacked and captured, off the 
Isle of Man, by three English frigates, commanded by Captain Elliot, 
Tkurot was killed in the action, after a most heroic but ineffectual de- 
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Up, up, to your post ! — one of glory and danger — 

Our legions must now neither falter nor fail : 

We’ll chase from the island the hosts of the stranger, 
Led on by the conquering Prince of the Gael ! 

And you, my poor countrymen, trampled for ages. 
Grasp each of you now his sharp sword in his hand 1 

The war that Prince Charlie so valiantly wages 
Is one that will shatter the chains of our land. 

Hurrah for our Leader! Hurrah for Prince Charlie I 
Give praise to his efforts with music and song ; 

Our nobles will now, in the juice of the barlby, 

Carouse to his victories all the day long I 

Rothe* marshals his brave-hearted forces to waken 
The soul of the nation to combat and dare, 

While Georgy is feeble and Cumberland shaken, 

And Parliament gnashes its teeth in despair. 


fence against a vastly superior force. The contemporary ballakl tells 
us that, — 

“ Before they got their colours struck, great slaughter was made, 

And many a gallant Frenchman on Thurot’s decks lay dead ; 

They came tumbling down the shrouds, upon his deck they lay. 

While our brave Irish heroes cut their booms and yards away. 

And as for Monsieur Thurot, as I’ve heard people say, 

He was taken up by Elliot’s men, and buried in Ramsay Bay.** 

This aflfair has been greatly misrepresented. Thurot merely landed 
to procure provisions, as his men were almost starved, having only one 
ounce of bread daily to live upon. — M‘Skimmin’s “ History of Garrick^ 
fsrgusy' ** Life of Thurot^' b}^ T. C. Croker. 

* One of the Rothes of Kilkenny, then in the French service. 
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Ha Heelans* da d-ca|1|iaitic ^aoi pÍAiDib nAD-cpúpAnnAib 

’S A b-piblOriAD pADA DA pppOAJA CtlTTl CCOlt, 
tlAinnce Ap jac TtiAob-cnoc — be h-ÁcAp riA pgbéipe ; 

-Ag Clip pÁibce poini ShéApbtip a bAite ’tia c’póinn. 

Ap é pig-pAD DÁipípe é — An pbé-pACA, c-Aoib’neAp, 

An pgéAb bpeÁ§A be h-ínnpinc pAiD tiiAippom jac bo ; 
llAcóbAij 50 cbAoiDce — jAn póiú’ pin, gAn pioncA, 

^^n ceóbcAD, jAn pAoice, gAii bAibce, gAn bon I 

tlAobAIg JAC 5<3<bbA-pOC, beAJAIg Y t^AD, 

Ciiipig Ap cAbArh blip n-AicpeAc An cóip, 

UÁ Seoippe Y < 3 ^ tntiincip 50 bpónAc bAj cbAOiDce, 

’S cYoinn nA D-cpi piogACDA ni cAppAiD 50 Deo I 


AH bliAiH-uneAbhAch ’s ah mliAi5Íi*oiOH.t 


Ap niAigDion Y t><5^i^-cpeAbAc do pinn T)ia 50 11-Ó5 dí om, 
Hi binn biom An cpeiDibb-p jAbAib cimciobb mo ntiADCAip ; 
bA beAn-pópDA Ap mAiDin me, o’n CAjbAip corfiAccAC, 

’S Ap bAin-cpeAbAc m’Ainim Ap ceAcc Do’n cpÁcnónA. 


* BeelanSf the Highlanders. 

t We cannot trace the author, or rather the authoress, of this song. 
That it was composed during the campaign of King James in Ireland 
need not be questioned. According to the highest authority on that 
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The lads with the dirks from the hills of the Highlanda 
Are marching with pibroch and shout to the field, 

And Charlie, Prince Charlie, the King of the Islands, 

Will force the usurping old German to yield 1 

O, this is the joy, this the revel in earnest. 

The story to tell to the ends of the earth. 

That our youths have uprisen, resolving with sternest 
Intention, to fight for the land of their birth. 

We will drive out the Stranger from green -valleyed Erin 
King George and his crew shall be scarce in the land. 
And the Crown of Three Kingdoms shall he alone wear in 
The Islands — our Prince — the Man born to command ! 


THE VIRGIN, WIFE, AND WIDOW. 


A virgin... and widow... I mourn lone and lowly, 

This morn saw me wedded, in God’s Temple holy. 
And noontide beholds me a lorn widow weeping, 

For my spouse in the dark tomb for ever lies sleeping. 


episode in our history, it cost England nearly eighteen millions sterling 
to overcome the 1,200,000 Irish who took up arms in 1689. Macarict 
Excidium edited for the Irish Archaologieal Society, by /. C. O' Callaghan, 
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UÁ fmijic AjA mo civoioe-p riÁ fgAoitireAD 50 1i-éA5 do, 
peAD beiD DIAÚCC A]A tiA 5leAnncA, nÁ ceó Ap riA fléibce; 
UÁ córh]iA*ó DÁ -pníom *óuiu 50 CAoin DOAf De’n cAot dai] 1, 
If é mo U biAÓin aíi ciAeioill-p^^ -oa ínnpric éAjAif ! 


DeAf Do cioci:a*ó ctoí-óeArh bmc aia mAjiCAigeACc A]i 

CAot-eAC, 

rió A5 féioe lAA ll-ADAllACe Y DO gAbAljA-biriTie A1]A fAOCA]A ; 
Uhog^TAo An ceó *óe m’íncinn \ cú a]i bemn-tfiAoil ap 
c*'piéibe, 

ÁipeócAmAoiD tJAinn zú lÁ buAilce tlíg SéAmuf ! 


mó]\ mó|A é m’eAjbA 50 b-'puib do miiinuip a b-|:tiA|AAn 
biom. 

tnA|v nÁjA liugAf Y i'5|AeADAf nuAHA connAiAC An 
UAfAb ! 

•OY^ac zú ca|a ai|\ o|Am a biAn-giiAD La ciahaj bAm, 

Acx) D’lmpgOAg An ]:eAbt a]a mo Annj^ACD An uAip úx ) ! 


tDo TTiAbbAcc béAiA]:Ainn D^AOin-beAn nA m-beibeAc bei|ic 
]peA|A DÁ b-IAppAD, 

HÁ DéAn|:A'ó a DÍcciobb 5 An Aon aca pA|\A*ó ; 
ttlA]! ^y ÁibbeÁn pyi CAibce a|a CAibb mé mo ciAbbbeip 
'S -peAiA bpeÁjA-DeAf nÁ siAÁnA ní 5|\Ái*ófeAD ad biAig-p I 


• Creidhtll, death-bell, knell. 
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On my heart lies a cloud, and will lie there for ever. 
Hark ! hark to that death-knell that dooms us to sever. 
Oh ! well may my eyes pour forth tears as a fountain, 
WTiile dew gems the valley or mist dims the mountain. 


King James mourns a hero as brave as e’er breathed — 

0 ! to see him, when mounted, with bright blade unsheathed, 
Or high on the hill-side, with bugle and beagles, 

Where his foot was a deer’s and his eye was an eagle’s. 


I shrieked and I cried when his blood gushed like water, 
But treachery and baseness had doomed him to slaughter. 
He glanced at me fondly to comfort and cheer me; 

Yet his friends love me not, and they never come near me. 


Accurst be the maid who can smile on two lovers ! 
Around me the shade of my lost husband hovers, 
And oh ! never more can I think of another, 

Or feel for a lover save as for a brother ! 


The first stanza of this poem bears a great resemblance to Gerald 
Griffin’s beautiful verses “ The Bridal of Malahide”: — 


Te saw him at morning, 
How gallant and gay ! 

In bridal adorning, 

The star of the day; 

Now weep for the lover— 
His triumph is sped, 

His hope it is over I 
The chieftain is dead I 


But, oh for the maiden 
Who mourns for that chief, 
With heart overladen 
And rending with grief I 
She sinks on the meadow 
In one morning’s tide, 

A wife and a widow, 

A maid and a bride P 
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THo cAf ! mo caoi ! mo ceAfnA-o ! 
An ]:Ác ÚU5 ctAomue An eA-pbA*óI 

^Aige, ' 0 )\A 0 ice, Y 
T)Aim Ajuf cléiji! 
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A HEALTH TO KING CHARLES. 

BY EOGAN O’SULLIVAN (THE RED). 
Air : — John O* Dwyer of the Glyn, 


This Jacobite relic by Eoghan Ruadh, is adapted to the well-known 
air of Seaghan 0 Duibhir an Ghleanna^ of which the original song, with a 
translation by the late Thomas Furlong, wiU be found at p. 86, vol. ii. of 
Hardiman’s “ Irish Minstrelsy.'* 

Colonel John O’Dwyer, for whom the song was composed, was a 
distinguished officer who commanded in Waterford and Tipperary, in 
1651, but after the capitulations, sailed from the former port with five 
hundred of his faithful followers for Spain. 

The O’Dwyers were a branch of the Heremonians of Leinster, and 
possessed the present baronies of Kilnemanach, in Tipperary. From an 
early period they were remarkable for their courage, and after the ex- 
patriation of the old Irish nobility, several of the family distinguished 
themselves abroad in the Irish Brigade. In the last century General 
O’Dwyer was governor of Belgrade, and Admiral O’Dwyer displayed 
great bravery in the Russian service. 


Source of lamentation ! 
Bitter tribulation, 

That I see my nation 
Fallen down so low 1 
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5^11 DAiri DA le il-A1C10f, 

gAn jAAiDce siiinii da 5-CAnnAD ; 

5 ad fÁifi-c|\tiicbínn dá fp^ieA^AD; 

A m-bÁn-biiojAib |\éib ! 

5aC |\Álb D’f‘Uli tnlliilD CeArJTlA1|', 
bÁlDip, t AO CD A, CApA ; 

bA gnÁCAC pAinceAC, |\aúac, 
bÁn-oitce Ai]i ]?AobA|A ! 
jAn pcAu, 5An btiibeAn/ jati peApADn, 

A]\ ip mi be meApAD 
TIa SeÁjAn 11 a T)iiibip An ^l^beAnnA, 

A beic pÁp;ÚAD jAn Game ! 

UpÁlÚ A pAOip Am beAbAD, 

A5 cÁpArh DÍúf nA peAbAC ; 

UbÁiniD pgtiim jAn pjAipeAD, 

O bÁTTiAib Morpheus ! 

'PAoi’m DAib 50 pibueAC, peAp5Aip, 

UÁrhAC, cim, jad uAipe, 

"O’pÁg me Aip DÍC mo cApAib 
'o’ÁpDAig mo nenb ! 

5 An ppÁp A cijeAcc DO DeApcAp, 
pÁmjeAc 5pinn cpe m’Aipbinj, 

50 b-Ábtnnn, iojAip, Aibig, 

UAice be m’ cAob. 

’S gup bpeÁgcAD binn, jAn bbADAp, 

SgAib Y AOigip, A beACAn ; 
tlÁ'n TfiÁnbAD min J be’p CAibbeAj 
^ÁpDA nA UpAe ! 

* Readings :n other copies — mAOin. t eA^. X Rel®*! 
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See her sages hoary, 

Once the island’s glory, 
Wandering without story 
Or solace, to and fro. 
Mileadh’s* offspring knightly, 
Powerful, active, sprightly. 
They who wielded lightly 
Weighty arms of steel. 

Left with no hopes higher, 
With griefs ever nigher. 
Worse woes than O’Dwyer 
Of the Glens could feel I 

Last night sad and pining. 

As I lay reclining. 

Sleep at length came twining 
Bands around my soul ; 
Then a maiden slender. 
Azure-eyed, and tender, 
Came, me dreamt, to render 
Lighter my deep dole. 

Fair she was, and smiling, 
Bright and woe-beguiling ; 
Vision meet for wiling 
Grief, and bringing joy. 
None might e’er compare her 
With a maiden fairer — 

O ! her charms were rarer 
Than the Maid’s of Troy. 


MUeadh jnronounced Meeliy Milesius. 


M 
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t)A CÁbÍAC, CÍO|\CA, CA-p*OA, 
UÁcLaC, DÍAOireAC, 'OACAÓp 
SjÁinneAc, cjiínfeAc,* 

50 feii]A, 

A bbÁc-pobc bínneAc, beAbAi-p, 

CÁ|inAC, bí-peAC, -pnAniAC ; 

O AjiD A cínn riA n-obAUAib, 
UÁiú-beAbAiji, béi. 
bhí fgÁlb riA 5 -CÁO|\ A1|l bAfA, 

U]ie bÁine An bíc 'nA beACAin ; 

tTIÁnDACC, mine, \ iriAii'e, 

UÁice ’nA -p^éirh ! 

A 'pÁrh-'|AO|'5 -pin be’|i ceAbj 
UÁmce bAoic 5 An UApA*ó ! 

SÁpuA Y mAÍA 

Ap*o-p^^i‘óce, CAob. 

A bpÁgA mAp jnAoi nA b-eAbA, 

^n cpÁc Do btiijeAn Aip AbAinn ; 
tló pnÁm nA UAOiDe mApA, 

Aip bÁn-connAib cpÓAn, 
-dbÁn-c]iob AobDA, ieAbAip, 

1 p pÁrh X)o pirheAC Aip bpAUAib ; 

CÁ 5 A, míobcAX), peAnnAig, 

Tlóinre 

CÁpnAÓ Y coímeAf^Aip peAbAC, 
5<\i|a nA j-cboíóeArh dá n-gpeAOA, 
blÁú nA 5-cpAob Y 

A m-bÁpp-cbticAip jéA^, 


* PpAinnpeAc. 
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Like that damsel's olden 
Flowed her tresses golden, 

In rich braids enfolden, 

To the very ground ; 

Thickly did they cluster 
In a dazzling muster, 

And in matchless lustre, 

Curled around and round. 

The red berry's brightness, 

^nd the lily’s whiteness. 
Comeliness and lightness, 
Marked her face and shape. 
She had eye-brows narrow, 

Eyes that thrilled the marrow^ 
A.nd from whose sharp arrow 
None could e'er escape. 

Her white breasts were swelling, 
Like the swan's while dwelling 
Where the waves are welling 
O’er the stormy sea; 

And her fingers pat in 
Broidering upon satin 
Birds at early matin 
Warbling on the tree, 

Fishes, beasts, and fiowers. 
Fields, and camps, and towers. 
Gardens, lakes, and bowers. 
Were so fine and white ! 
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’S fÁiTTie linn jac Aifoe, 

*S DÁin jAn ^TtngeAll da g-cAnnAD; 

A iiAiDcib 5tvinn le blAij^e 
TIÁ -pÁrh-c]itiiu Orpheus ! 

UÁim, A|\ -pi, le -peAlAD, 

Pajua ai|\ DÍC mo ca|aad; 

Pa 01 rÁl]l A5 Dpii0DA|V 'OAnAjl, 

T) A|\DA15 mo lenn ! 
gAn CAin, jAn epic, jAn ceAnnAf, 

5 An Ápnp pig mAp cleAccAp, 
jAn cÁin, jAn btnDeAn, jAn peApAnn, 
ApD-meAp, nÁ péim ! 

Am cpÁin bocu cnAOice, CAice, 

A5 uÁl 50 ptngeAC o'm bAllAib, 

Aip á*óaI jac DAOipce D^Aicme, 
SViACAn, 51*0’ clAon ! 

50 bpÁc ni ctnbe Dtnc lAbAipu, 
pÁipu cum 5pinn do UAbAipu ; 
be m’Áipiom d ptng’leAC Aipm, 

JÁpDA Ajnp mAop. 

t)Ap pÁpÁn Dib DO meApAp, 

5 tip plÁp JAC ni DO lAbAip ; 
triAp pÁl ó’n n-^niom 'nAp beApcAp, 
pÁipueAc beic léi ; 

J^An ppÁp Do’n pio5 5tip AiceAp, 
yÁt A cigeAcc DAin Alce, 

A pÁp, A epAOlb, Y A b-Ainim, 

PAppAD A béAp. 
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Wandering through the mazes 
Of her lyric phrases, 

I could chant her praises 
All the day and night ! 

“ O ! thou land of bravery 
Cried she, “ sunk in slavery, 
Through the tyrant knavery 
Of the stranger foe — 

Tribeless, landless, nameless. 
Wealthless, hostless, fameless 
Wander now thine aimless 
Children to and fro. 

Like a barren mother 
Nursing for another 
Cubs she fain would smother, 

So I feel to-day. 

Sadness breathes around me. 
Sorrow’s chains have bound me. 
They who should have crowned me 
Perish far away !” 

Could I, think you, waver t 
No 1 — these words I gave her — 

** 0, thou fair enslaver, 

Thou hast won my heart 
Speak on, I entreat thee, 

I may never meet thee, 

Never more may greet thee, 

Speak, before we part 
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T)’éi|' tÁn-cocc CA01 jujA Aic]Ai-p 
riA -pAOlue* -pnATTiAij ; 

-An Áic]ieAb cpiíce CliAipit, 

CíiÁi§ ctimAi|"5 téi. 

’S UA|\ -pAlL 50 Aicme, 

T)hÁnA, 'óíom-pAc, Aibig, 

A cpAD DÍoú-ctip\ X)AnA|\ 
*OÁnA, Ay A -péim. 


Am pói-pc-p 5 tii*óeAc ^ac i^eAbAc, 

AcÁ jAn c|AÍoc be fe^bAD, 

Paoi thy nA DAOi|i-pe aj -peAfArh, 
SÁ|A-úoibe T)é ! 

5<^c zyht cum CtllOSt) ^nAip peAnnAit), 
pÁip* Y lODbAijAC feA|ib ! 

C^AD be poc Y seApipiAo 
CnÁtfi, A-^x^y jeAz; ! 

An -pÁgnAc, Hig gAn Ainim,Y 
AcÁ DO po-p yÁ -p^AmAb ; 

^An yy>Áy a cigeAcu a n-j^pADAm, 

AicpeAb nA n-g^^^oDAb. 


*The total extirpation of the Irish natives wa* strongly advocated in 
the English political pamphlets of the seventeenth century. One of them, 
printed at London, in 1647, contains a tirade against the Irish too 
brutal for quotation, and concludes by invoking an imprecation on all 
irho would not make their swords “starke drunk with Irish blood.’* 
Two years afterwards, Oliver Cromwell followed this advice so reli- 
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So she then related, 

How our land was hated, 

CashelJ devastated, 

And its chieftains slain. 

But,’^ she said, “ we are striving, 
Hosts are now arriving 
Who will soon be driving 
Tyrants o'er the main!" 

O ! Thou who inspirest 
Eire’s bards, and firest 
Heroes’ breasts in direst 
Woe through bitter years 
CJnto Thee each morning 
Who didst dree such scorning, 
Scoffing, scourging, thorning, 

I cry out with tears I 
Send him bacb^ and quickly 
Who now, sad and sickly. 

Roams where sorrows thickly 
Press and crush him down ! 


giously, that his name among the Irish peasantry is still synonymous 
with murder, ruin, and desolation. 

t An faghnach Righ gan aihim. The exiled Oir wandering King without 
a name — Prince Charles Edward Stuart. 

X In 1647, Cashel was sacked by the Earl of Inchiquin’s troops. For 
an account of the hideous massacre, see Rev. C. P. Meehan’s Irish 
Franciscans ” and “Hierarchy,” p. 360. 
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’S AR cÁ|A-fp|ioc coiiticeAc, meATTitiill, 
AcÁ riA ftiige ’riÁjA m-bAitce, 

Le CÁjAriA cboiOeATTl do fgAipOAD, 

-Af cbÁp beACAR HéilL 

50 “h-AicpeAb CÍIRIRR DÁ d-cajaC^ 

SpÁiRRig* 5poi*óe be ceARRAp; 

’S ^ÁpDA bAOipOAC peApAD, 

UÁ 1 R DO bucu pAob)Ap. 

TIÍ b)-ptllb ppÁID pAR pigOACU 'rA CACAip; 
tlÁp b’ÁpD A D-CeÍRCe Aip bApAD, 
b/ÁR-CtHD píOR DÁ pgAipOAD, 

’S ^ÁpDACAp pbéAp, 

T)Á1R Ag btJIDeAR RA boAbAp, 
tvÁip ’p “ pAlRRCe pADA f 
CbÁippeAC CA 01 R DÁ pppeAJAD, 

SÁiiptA ’gur rs^éip ! 

A5 pÁlbciRgAD AR tlíg CAp CAbAIC, 

’S RÍ CpÁCCpAp bÍRR Aip A1Rim, 

A CÁipDe DIR5AI5 pOApDA, 

SbÁiRce mo Rex! 


* Les Irlandois’* (says Boullaye Le Gouz) “ ayment les Espagnols 
comme leur fréres, les Fran9ois comme leurs amis, les Italiens comme 
leurs alliez, les Allemand» comme leur parens, les Anglois et Ecossois 
sont leur ennemis irreconcilables.*’ — Voyages tt Observations^ 447. 
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And disperse and scatter 
All who in these latter 
Times have striven to shatter 
Eire’s rightful Crown ! 

O ! the French and Spanish 
Soon our foes will banish ; 

Then at once will vanish 
All our grief and dread, 

City, town, and village 
Shall no more know pillage, 

Music, feasting, tillage, 

Shall abound instead ; 

Poetry, romances. 

Races, and “ long dances,” 

Shouts, and songs, and glances . 

From eyes bright with smiles I ! 
Our King s feasts shall Fame hymn, 
Though I may not name him. 
Victory will proclaim him 
Monarch of the Isles. 



(The Irish love the Spaniards as brothers, the French as their friendi, 
the Italians as their allies, the Germans as their kinsmen, but the 
English and Scotch they regard as their irreconcilable enemies.) 
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inshion An phAoiu o’n n-gteAnn • 

SiúbAit A cttit) ! bi-o Ag 5btiAi|'eAcc, 

jAn fjic, 5AH fCAT), gAn ]:tiApA'ó ; 

UÁ’n 01*006 jAi]ii*o 'pATh'pA'ó ; 

*S bío*ÓATn A |\Aon a|i púbAb ? 

UbeAbAijA AoibneA*p, bAibce mó]iA, 

’S |\A*ÓA|ic be m* cAoib a|i cuAncA'o ; 

'S A Cb|\io]"c nÁ]i fó-bpeÁg ah tiAin i, 

A]\ AH b-pAoiceAc *|:ax)a ó’h H-JbeAHH ! 

Ua mé bÁH *00 HAi|ie 

T7|ié jAc beA|ic *oÁ H-*oeÁ]iHAÓ ; 

rnA|i i*p biiACAibb mé bí*ó *oáha; 

’S *o’ imcig HAim mo g^ieAHH ! 
tii beó mé mi ’há |iÁice, 
tnA-p A b-'pAgAi'ó mé pój Y p^ibue, 

’S ceA*o -pine pop be *0’ bÁiH-cHeip, 

A IH5ÍOH AH phAOlU Ó ’h H-gbeAHH ! 

1p 10m*0A CAlbÍH ppéipeAIHAlb, 

130 5bHAippeA*ó biom ha b-AOHAp; 

THobbAim péiH A upéijce, 

A 5-coibbce béAb Ác-úip,t 


* Gleann (Glyn), a small village situate on the banks of the Suir, 
midway between the towns of Garrick and Clonmel. An annual fair is 
held here on the twenty-eighth of May. The Suir runs direct through 
the village, dividing it into two — hence, the following proverb among 
the natives : — 
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WHITE’S DAUGHTER OF THE GLEN. 


Come, let us trip away, love, 

We must no longer stay, love, 
Night soon will yield to day, love; 

We’ll bid these haunts farewell. 
We’ll quit the fields, and rather 
New life in cities gather ; 

And I’ll outwit your father. 

The tall White of the Dell I 

I am filled with melancholy 
For all my bygone folly ; 

A wild blade and a jolly 
I was, as most can tell ; 

But woes now throng me thickly, 

I droop, all faint and sickly, 

I’ll die or win her quickly. 

White’s Daughter of the Dell ! 

There is many a Kate and Sally 
Who’d gladly stray and dally 
Along with me in valley. 

Or glade, or mossy cell — 


“ Bioch a hath air an d-taohh air nos aonach an GhleannaV 
“ Let it be fairly divided, like the fair of Glyn.” 
t A large tract of land east or south-east of Garrick, lying near an 
opening in the hills immediately over the Suir, and not far from the 
demesne of Tinahalla. 
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'OÁ m-bei*ómíf céite, 

ót A pViéile,* 

tllo LÁrh -pAoi ceAtiri mo céAD--peA|AC, 

X)o cmppnn í cum -puAin ! 

A CAibín bA|A|iArhAib, -ppéi|AeAniAib, 

’Ha mé -peAiic mo cbéib Dtíic ; 

1f é ’n 5|^Á*ó Do CU5 mé 'otiic, 

Cbtii|i An fAogAD-fA c|\e tn’ com ! 

Tlí beó A|^ mtii|i nÁ a|v feAyv me, 

’S uAOfjAim -puit mo cbéib ’mAC ; 

1]" é mo b|\ón jAn mé if mo céAD-feA|\c, 

Paoi ‘ótiibbeAbA|\ glAf nA g-cjiAnn ! 

•Oa m-bei*óinn-p bÁ b^ieAg gpéine, 

Am -puioe a|a beínn An c-fbéibe; 

An bon-onbf \ An céipfeAC, 

A5 -peinim óy mo ceAnn ; 

IDa óeAf Do -pgpbpnn béA|i|"A, 

’S b’íonjnA'ó íeó mA|A béijpn, 

A n-5|AÁ*ó beic -pínce CAob leAC, 

A Ingíon An pViAoic ó n n-gbeAnn ! 

♦ Thurles^ in the county of Tipperary. 

t Zon-dubh. The Blackbird. This bird was a great favourite with 
our Gaelic Poets. There is a poem attributed to Oisin on the Blackbird 
of Doire an Chnirn (Derry Cam), in the County of Meath. The following 
are the two hrst stanzas : — 

Eiun sin, a loin Dhoire an Chairnn ! 

Ni chualas an ard san m-bith, 

Ceol ba bhinne na do cheol 
Agus tu fa bhun do nid. 

Aen cheol is binne fa’n m-bith, 

Hairg nach eisdir ris go foil ! 

A mhic Alphniinn na g-clog m-binn, 

’S go m-beartha aris air do noin. 
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0 ! were we in Thurles together. 

And each had quaffed a mether,i 
WeM sleep as on soft heather, 

My sweet One of the Dell ! 

Tou bright, you blooming Fair, you! 
Tis next my heart I wear you i 
The wondrous love I bear you 
Has bound me like a spell ! 

Oh ! both by land and ocean 
My soul is all commotion, 

Yours is my deep devotion, 

Dear Damsel of the Dell ! 

Oh ! were I seated near her, 

Where summer woods might cheer hei, 
While clearer still, and clearer, 

The blackbird's notes would swell, 

I'd sing her praise and glory. 

And tell some fairy story 
Of olden ages hoary. 

To White’s Eose of the Dell ! 


J Mether, in Irish Meadar, a drinking- vessel used by the ancient 
Irish. 


Melodious are thy lays, 0, Blackbird of Derry earn 1 
I have never heard in any quarter of the glob<» 

Music sweeter than thine 
While perched beneath thy nest. 

Music more melodious is not in the world, 

Alas ! had you but listened to it a while 
O son of Alphruin of the deep-toned hells ^ 

You could again your prayers resume. 

See Oisin’s poems, where he contends with St. Patrick, about tno 
strident voices of his choristers, with which he contrasts the tuneful 
warbling of the Derrycarn blackbird. 
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'oomlinAtt tiA jReine. 


IPorit) : — i)ori)ti4U ti4 '5V'é)\)e. 


Lively. 
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CoiriAoin Y Frolic — ctii]A *oe bliAitir 

A]\ X)horhn4tt riA gp^ine ! 

TDÁ cuAÍAX) pb A t]iéi5úel 
go 5-CAicpeAc ye 'peACciriAin A5 ót a ' 0-U15 teAnriAA 
’S nÁ ctiiU]:eAC néóX. Aip 
b’AriAiii *01 c céiLte Aip ! 
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DOMHNALL NA GREINE. 


Of Donall na Greine. tiie hero of this song, little is known. We find 
the following allusion to him in a Jacobite ballad by the Rev. Patrick 
O’Brien, which appears at p.310. of this volume. 

“ Beidli hata raaith beabhair, 

Air Dhomhnall na Greine, 

Da chathadh is na spmhartha le mér-chroidhe.** 

Domhnall na Greine» 

Shall have a fine beaver, 

Which will toss to the skies with delight. 

Our own opinion is, that Domhnall was a fellow who loitered his time 
idly basking in the sun, as his cognomen na Greine (of the sun) would 
indicate, and consequently became a fitting subject for the poets to dis- 
play their wit upon. 

On this air the Scotch have founded their “Bucky Highlander,** 
which was by some wag burlesqued in an Anglo-Irish rhyme beginning 
thus ; — 

Potaties and butter would make a good supper 
For Bucky Highlander, 

For Bucky Highlander. 

Of Arthur Wallace we know little ; but we have seen some records of 
a family of that name living in Cork about a century ago— patrons of 
poets and poetry — and it is probable that “ Arthur ” was a distinguished 
member of this family. 


Wild Domnhall na Greine ! — his frolics would please ye, 
Yet Wallace, confound him. 

Came trickishly round him ! 

He’d sit, without winking, in alehouses drinking 
For days without number, 

Nor care about slumber ! 
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T)o fé ceAúpAjA — rií *óéAn]:AC yé 

b’AríArh jAn j'LéAf é, 

T)oTTinAtt HA gpéine ! 

UjAODAipe, bucAijie — DAb'-puiL b-]:Aipon é, 

‘‘ riA péite’’ 

SpA'Lp<M]ie UpéiúeAC ! 

*00 ‘LéigipeAC pé caiLLgac Ap ríiúcAÓ Y ca^acd, 
Sin CI11D DÁ béAfA, 

50 n-DéAnA'ó yé péi*óueAc ! 

T)Á m-bogAO Y 'OÁ meAÍbA ó oi*óce 50 mAioion. 
be bbADAp Y bpéAjA, 

8ACUpA Y fjéAluA ! 

b’Ápo A béim-|iACA — Y bA c]iiiAi*ó A bintbe bACA, 
A5 ceACC Aimpi|i péA*óinA, 

TDo t]\o^vyeó<c yé céADCA. 

bApAlflAlb mo geAppiAD be btí§A 1 *Ó bAlÍl-pADA, 
be Abtifupom éAccAc, 
tlo Hercules 

Tlí cpéme é Ap UAbArh ’nÁ Ap uinnn mA]iA, 

^Oo pnÁThcAC An Cijine 
An pcoipm no ’n péiDe. 

tlíb Aon neAc dá mAipion nÁp pApAiD a j-cbeAfAD, 
bY^iipif *00 *óéAnAni, 
b)bí yé pó cpéiceAC. 


♦ Spalpeen (rectius, spailpin), a person following the spade — -a spade 
officer. 
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O ! jovial and funny — a spender of money — 

A prince at his Table, 

Was Domhnall the Able I 

The Soul of Good-breeding, in fashions his leading 
Was copied and stuck to 
By tradesman and buck too ! 

Old crones, of diseases, of coughings, and sneezes, 

He’d cure without catsup, 

And quarrels he’d patch up. 

With flattery and coaxing, with humbug and hoaxing, 
And song-singing daily. 

He’d pass the time gaily. 

O ! he was the spalpeen* to flourish an alpeen If 
He’d whack half a hundred. 

And nobody wondered ! 

He’d have taught a right new way to Long-handed Lughaidh, 
Or Great Alexander, 

That famous Commandsr. 

On water and land he was equally handy. 

He’d swim without fear in 
A storm o’er Lough Eirin ! 

Not a man born of woman could beat him at GomanX 
Or at leaping could peer him, 

Or even come near him ! 


\ Alpeen {rectius^ ailpin), a wattle. Used at country fairs in faction 
6ghts. Í Hurling. 
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Hit ceÁ-pT) nÁ eAtADAn riÁ|\ -pÁiAói'ó gAn doca]% 
niojt ctii]AeA*ó b|AéA5, 

A]\ DhórhriAtt ha gT'éirie. 
bA CAitiui]!, bA jobA é, b’-peA]! jbéAfDA pocAibe é, 
’S D p5peAc pé éADAC, 

CocÚH Y Gambrick ! 


5péAfAi*óe pó rhobuA é, Ppiricéip bpeÁg beAbAp é, 
'OhéAnpAC pé céACDA, — 

riA bpéAripA*ó*— 

Jtéipéip Aíi peAbAji, bA 'ÓAOi]ie bí a 5- CopcAib é, 
*OoífiriAbb HA ^péirie, 
t)o 'peiririeAC Aip ceAOAib ! 


be b-Aob Y cbocA, Do 'óéATipAC -pé obAip, 
'OpoiceAD Ap AH 0iprie, 

HÓ CÁpfriA A|A AH D-UpéAH-TfltHp! 
bÁD Agup coice, *00 *ÓéAripAC 50 CApA, 
UbpeAbúAC ATi cpéAHTfiiiip, 

A nÚH cum riA Upéij^e! 


Groom ^gtip mApcAc é, hac ptjAip piAtfi a leAgAb, 
SbeirineAC pé Ap píob, 

’S Ap gAc pópu pAHpA. 


* Fallow, 
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Every artisan’s tool he would handle so coolly — 
From the plough to the thimble,^ 
Bright Domhnall the Nimble ! 

A blacksmith and tailor, a tinker and nailer, 

A weaver of cambrick, 

Was also the same brick ! 


He made stout shoes for winter — he shone as a printer, 
He’d shape a wheelbarrow, 

A plough and a harrow ! 

His genius for glazing was really amazing. 

And how in Cork city 
He’d harp to each ditty I 


In a week’s time, or shorter, with stones and with mortar, 
He’d rear a high stronghold. 

And bridge that would long hold. 

With wood from the valley he’d build a gay galley, 

To cleave the deep waters 
To Greece of the Slaughters ! 


He reigned a musician without competition, 
And coursed like a jockey, 

O’^-r ground the most rocky- 
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l 3 ó]A*o Aguf leA^'^Ai’ó *00 'óéAn]:Ac 50 cApAió, 

’óéAHAC pé bpii'oe, 

*Oo cpoiceAn riA cao]aac. 


*0’óLpAC t)eoc beAnriA ’p é ]:éin 'OÁ ceARiiAC 

'S Af bÍApoA riA bpiAúpA, 

CbÁriAC 50 ciAbtfiAp. 

T)béAnpAC pé Pitcher *00 ftiijpeAc pAn g-cipcin, 
CboingTheóóAc Geneva^ 

T)’óI):ac riA Ladies ! 


be veAbAr A ctn'oeAcuA ríieAbbpAc fé cuix) aca, 
CAibinio Ó5A ! 

Singib Y pó]"'OA ! 

’ObéAniTAC -pé bAUA 'o’oippeAC *00 ’n 0Apbo5 
peipibig *00 ’n lApbAÓ ! 

SpiAn Agtlf T)lAbbAlU. 


ílít ceób X)Á|\ pp|ieAj^A*ó, A peompAt), no a b-AtlA^ 
tlÁc b-ptnl Aip A rhéApA, 
ctimpAC pé béAppA. 

Ip tíoTficA A ceAnjA, A Tn-t)éApbA nó a bAi'oionn, 
SgpibúeAC pé 5<^i'óeib5e 
Dutch Ajtif • 
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’Twas he that was able to make bed and table — 
And breeches to match you, 

Of sheepskin he'd patch you. 


No churl and no grumbler, heM toss off his tumbler, 
And chat with a croney, 

In speech sweet as honey. 

For the Fair and the Richer he'd shape a neat pitcher 
For gin or for sherry. 

To make the heart merry. 


With married and single he'd oftentimes mingle, 
And many 's the maiden 
He left sorrow-laden. 

A wig for a noble he'd make without trouble. 
Hat, saddle, and bridle — 

He couldn't be idle ! 


k\] airs, pure or garbled, that ever were warbled 
By harpers or singers. 

He had on his fingers I 

Greek, Erse, English, Latin, and these he was pat in, 
And what you might term an 
O'erwhelmer in German 1 
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Hit Aon beAn a j-CojiCAo nÁc 'pÁj^rAt) a n-oocAp ! 
5^11 oppA AGO pméioe ! 

*00 ciocpAiDÍp cAob teip ! ' 

be méAD A rhipnuD — T)o pÁpAi*ó pé ah DorriAn, 

Sin Aguib A cpéice, 

'OoifinAtt nA 5péine ! 


1^01)1) : — BeAT] 4X1) Hua-d. 
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Long, long, they'll regret him, and never forgef him, 
r The girls of Cork city, 

And more is the pity I 

What more ? By his courage he topped all in our age — 
To him, then, be glory I 
And so ends my story. 


THE RED-HAIRED MAN’S WIFE. 

The following is the first stanza of Bean an Fhir Buadh (The Red-Haired 
Man’s Wife), which is quite common among the Munster peasantry : — 

Do thugag naoi mi a h-priosun ceangailte cruaidh, 

Bulta air mo chom ’g mile glas as sud suas / 

Do thugasa sigh mar do thabhar/ach aladh cois cuain 
D'fhonn a bheith sinte sios le Bean an Fhir Ruadh, 

I spent nine months in prison fettered and bound. 

My body chained and secured with locks, 

Bounded as the swan on the wave 

In hopes to sit down beside the Eed-haired man’s wife. 
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ueJvdic 11 A n-geAiiA viA’oliAine* 

Seá§<\n Ua CiiinrieAjÁirí, ccc. 
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‘Paíiai'ó 50 n-éifciom a ceAUAi^i a|a caojat), 

'S jeAltAim 50 iiéigfeA-ó An r-A\\x> 1^105! 

An ceAngAlfA ai|i gViAOi-oeibb, aj T)AnA|iAib clAonA*ó, 
A b-|'eA|iAnnAib 0ibeA|A nA bÁn--p5|iíob : — 


♦In Bunting’s Irish Music be found a beautiful air called 
^^6readh}ia Fiadhaine^^ (Wild Geese), with words by Dr. Drennan, the 
United Irishman, 
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THE RETURN OF THE WILD GEESE. 

BY JOHN O’CUNNINQHAM. 


Am : — “ Seaghan Biádhe^ 


The epithet Seaghan Buidhe (Yellow Jack) was applied to the follower* 
of William III. We have no less than ten different songs to this air in 
our collection ; but the true Seaghan Buidhe is one in which the accom- 
plishments of an individual with this cognomen are humorously de- 
scribed, and which we give on next page. 

Of the author, Seaghan O* CuinneagaAn^ there is no memoir. 


O, wait till I reach but the year Fifty-four, 

And I promise the High God shall free you ! 
He shall shiver your Sassenagh chains evermore, 
And victor the nations shall see you I 
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tIA IpéA^éA'Ó, 

1/6 h-Atin-pA*© 4\n éi|ib5, 

*00 *óeA|iq:A]i o bliéA|iA 50 UjiÁig lí, 

’S 50 cAlAú-po|\c Ci^ine, 

^5 SViéA|iLuif ; 

A ciieAf5^i|iu An c|iéA*0A pn SheÁgAin bhtii*óe ! 

CAfpAi*ó nA íi-éAntAió vÁ n-5Ai|iTnceA|\ “ * 

An A|im 50 gtéAfDA jAn fpÁ-p ptiinn, 

Ag CAbAip be SéApbnp — An CAictnibe -ip cpéine, 
"OÁp feApAitn o 'o’éA5AX)A|i cnÁtfiA phínn ! 
CpeAcpAiT) Y céAp]:Ai'o, 

’S pgAipp-o nA bpéAn-coipc, 
beAjpAit) ’p pAobpAit) A n-5Áp*OAi5e, 
beAjpAp nA péip'oe, 

UÁ coaV^ac, CpAOpAC, 
gAn pAice, gAn éA*OAc, ^An SeÁgAn btii*óe! 


SEAGHAN BraDHE. 

Air maidin de dombnaig ag gabhail sios an botbar. 
Go b-atuirseacb, bronacb, gan'or puinn ; 

Casag orm oigbbean bbí suigbte go coracb, 

*S i faire air an roguire SeaghanBiMhe! 


*Tbe departure of tbe Irish Jacobites, in 1691, still spoken of by tbe 
people as “ Tbe Flight of the Wild Geese,” marks one of the most mourn- 
ful epochs in our sad history. It was indeed a memorable and mournful 
8})ectacle ; women and children severed from their husbands, and all 
family ties rent asunder. The parting sails were pursued by moans 
and lamentations, that excited even the sympathies of the English 
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The thunder and lightning 
Of battle shall rage — 

'Twixt Tralee and Berehaven it shall be— 

And down by Lough Eirin 
Our Leader shall wage 

Fierce war to the death against Seaghan Buidhe ! 

The “ Wild Geese shall return, and well welcome them 
home — 

So active, so armed, and so flighty 
A flock was ne’er known to this island to come 
Since the years of Prince Fionn the mighty— 

They will waste and destroy, 

Overturn and overthrow — 

They 11 accomplish whate’er may in man be ; 

Just heaven ! they will bring 
Desolation and woe 

On the hosts of the tyrannous Seaghan Buidhe I 


SHANE BWEE. 

One Sunday morning as I rambled on the road, 
Sorrowful, gloomy, and penniless, 

I happened to meet a cnmely young maiden, 

A watching the thief known as Seaghan Buidhe, 


and foreign troops, and still find a mournful echo in the memory of the 
Irish people. It is said that the weather was unusually gloomy, as if 
the sun itself had been unwilling to behold so sad a spectacle of 
fathers torn from their children— husbands from their wives, and, more 
touching still, of brave men torn from the bosom of their native land, to 
fill the world with the fame of their valour, and the glory of that nation 
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Ba thailiuir, ba ghobha e, ba phrinteir breagha leabhar e, 
’S geallaim gan amhras gur breagha sgriobhach, 
Dheanfach se fionta de bharraibh na g-craobh, , 

’S do shnamhfach an taoide go tion sios ! 


B’fhear e ar an maide, 'giis b-fhear e ar an m-bearrnadh, 
t B’fhear e la chasda na suistighe, 

B’fhear e la an earraig ag grafa na m-banta, 

’Gus b-fhear e ar binse na giuistis. 


Cuirfeadsa an roguire feasta dha fhoguirt, 

A g-Corcaidh, a n-Eochuill, ’s a á-Tralee, 

Ni leomhthadh aon oig-bhean gabhail thoruinn an bothar 
Le h-eagla an roguire Seaghan Buidhe ! 


Le ar AOR-TOlieic— 'o’-pulAiRg peARRAit) 

50 'O-CAJAl'Ó mo b^RACpA te SPAA'D, A 5-cpic ; 

R-CA^bAlf RAOrilCA — 50 g-CAfAID AR«élR^eACC, 

A 5-CeAttA RA 'pAOp-fgolA'O -pÁllA-bÍRR ! 

T)Á mAipilRR DA éip pR 

Acc |"eACcmAiR do ÍAecib, 

S JAR tAbAljAC AljA ctAOR-DllJCe ShoA JAIR bllRIDe ! 
Le h-ACAÍ bA AOpAC, 
tlleA^A, ACpUlRReAC, éADCpom, 

T)0 jbARITAlRR Dobéim CA]A AR m-bÁR Laoi ! 


irhich they were never to revisit.— ** Military Memoirs of the Irish 
ilation,*’ by M. O’Connor, Duffy and feons, Dublin, 1845. 
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He is a smith and a tailor — a fine printer of books. 
And I have no doubt he can write well ; 

He can make wines from the blossom of trees, 

And can swim and dive in the ocean. 


He is the best at the cudgel — the first in the gap, 
The first to thresh his corn ; — 

The first in spring to till his land, 

And more skilled in the law than a judge I 


Henceforth ITl proclaim this wandering rogue, 

In Cork, and in Youghal, and in Tralee, 

For none of our maidens dare travel the road, 

For fear of the sly rogue called Seaghan Buidh$ ! 


And oh ! may the God who hath kept evermore 
This isle in His holy protection — 

Bring back to His temples His priests as before. 
And restore them to Eire’s affection ! 

To end ! may I sooner 
Be slaughtered in war, 

Or lie sunk in the waves of the Grand Lee, 

Than with spirit for Freedom, 

E’er cease to abhor 

The detestable statutes of Seaghan Buidhe ! 
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sebeAt ni bhniAn * 

^of) buióe THac CtJipcin, ccc. 

A Uhéif 5 A|\CA ^téigioL — a béic rhAi|'eAc beAfAc, 

A c]iAob-cneA|"X)A céitn-'LeAf *00 tfiAÚAib pot 
A Aon-tAfAip 'pgéinie riA n-Aot-bAn be céite, 

A béAÍ-CAnA AH Dél'O-glt riA tAbA]lÚA fÁTTl. 

If rf éAti ccAcc *00 cf éice be féi*óim-niAic riA féibe, 

’S u-Aob-cfob be 'OAonriAcc if uAbAfCAc uÁfj^, 

Do ’n CAifciobbAC cféic-bAj — ^*00 'n Aimi*o gAn éipocc, 
t)o ’n bAgAf be h-AOfCAcc if cti a 5 -cAbAif ’f a f 5 Ác, 

triAf bÁff Af jAc beAti-bou *00 ifieAf Alb tno céA*OfAb, 

’S *0 fÁj iDeAbb jAn céibb iné atti nieAÚAC rriAf ’cÁim, 
5tlf CAibblOfAb bAOCf AÓ bA CAbAlf *OAm élJIOR, 
l^eAfA com éACCAC CliAifib 'f ChbÁif.í 


* Daughter of Christopher O’Brien of Ennystimon, and wife of Sorley 
Mac Donnell. 

t Tail. Cas, the son of Conall Eachluaith, on whom, after the 
death of Core, Criomhthan, monarch of Ireland, conferred the sove- 
reignty of Munster, was sumamed Dolahra Mac Tail, from his foster- 
father, who was a smith, and the founder of the Dalcassians, whoso 
posterity were called (7/aw — See “ 0‘Flaherty’s Ogyg.” Part HI. 

p. 310 
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ISABEL NI BRIAN 

BY HUGH BUIDHE (THE YELLOW) MAC CURTIN. 


0, swan of bright plumage ! O, maiden who bearest 
The stamp on thy brow of Dalcassia’s high race, 

With mouth of rich pearl- teeth, and features the fairest, 
And speech of a sweetoess for music to trace ! 

0 ! how shall I praise thee, thou lovely, thou noble I 
Thou prop of the feeble, thou light of the blind 1 
Thou solace and succour of wretches in trouble, 

As beauteous in body as bounteous in mind ! 

Alas ! these are woes from which nought can defend me. 
My bosom is loaded with sorrow and care, 

Since I lost the great men who were prompt to befriend 
me. 

The heroes, the princes of Cashel and Clare ! 


X Charles O’Brien, Fifth Lord Clare, who on Whitsunday, May 23rd, 
}706, commanded a regiment of Irish infantry in the battle of Ramilies, 
fought between the Duke of Marlborough and Marshal de Villeroy. 
O’Brien was mortally wounded in that action, and his regiment captured 
two English colours, which were deposited in the chapel of the Irish 
Benedictine nuns at Ypres. 

We subjoin the epitaph on Lord Clare’s monument in the Church of 
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T)o ceAtigtA-p te mJADCAii, -ptAic ceAnnfA do ’n cÚAi^^ne, 

O Annc|itiiTn riA ri-5tiAif-beA|\c, Y o -AtbAin Á]a\ 

*00 *x\ ctAinn tin ChottA tiAif rhi|t, -fiiAiit UeATfiAi]t f 
UtiAu-mbtiTTiAin, 

A n-DÁn pn Y a n-DiiAtjA]" nA n-Aic]teAC ó Y 

CjteAD DAth-pA nÁ btiADpAinn An bAnn-rhA]iCAC tiApAÍ, 

An “ c|AAnn-cACAif ”* cntiA-pAc, ^An ca^ad A]t a bAiiri ; 
jAn -pAnn-beAitc, jAn c|niAitteAcc, acc ceAnn-pAcc le 

CtlAbbACC, 

An pÍAnnoA do fuACAD cpe cAife D’ptnb UÁit. 


the Holy Cross, Louvain (demolished in 1785), copied by de Burgo, the 
learned Dominican bishop of Ossory, who died 1771 • — 

i. ®. 11. 

Hie jacet 

Illmus . D.D. Carolns . O'Brien, 

Ex . stirpe . Regum . Hiberniae ; 

Par . comes . de Clare . et Maigh-airty 
etc. etc. 

Campi . Marischallus . 

Legionis . Hibernicae . Colonellus, 

Qui . plurimis , heroicis. 

Pro . Deo . Rege . et . Patria 
Peractis . facinoribus. 

In . Preelio . Ramiliensi 
xxiii . Maij . MDCCVI . vulneratus 
Triduo . post . Bruxellis , obut 
Aetatis, suae xxxvi. 

R.I.P. 

Posuit . pia ejus conjux. 

Hlma. Dom. Carola. Bulkeley. 


* Crann caithis, a May-pole. 
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But, glory and honour to thee ! — thou hast wedded 
A chieftain from Antrim, of chivalrous worth, 

Of the great Colla-Uais the Swift — they who headed 
So proudly the conquering tribes of the North I 

To that bold cavalier hast thou plighted thy duty. 
And he is a hero whom none can surpass — 

His valour alone was the meed of thy beauty. 

Thou Rose of the Garden of golden Dal Cas Í 


-o- 



o 
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An pAis'om -pionn. 

SéATnu|' rhic Coti'j'.Ai’oin, ccc. 


TPot)t):— 2in Páir'oíti Tionn. 



Aci. TgeAt beAj AgAtii te h-Áipioni 'oíb, 
jiéAbcAti niAi]'eAc •oo cnÁi'ó mo cpoióe, 
1/6 h-éigion cAicnim ’f s^aid ■oá 5riA0i, 

A ti-5éibionii 5At/Aiii fÁg me! 
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THE FAIR-HAIRED CHILD. 

BY James Considine. 


James Considine, of Ath na g^Caorach (Sheepford) in the county cf 
-Clare, author of this beautiful song, flourished about the close of the 
last century. 

A lady from the south (a Tipperary girl) kindly gave us the following 
fragment of a much older version, which is generally sung by the 
peasantry about Cahir, Clogheen, and Clonmel, and of which we give a 
literal translation at the close of this song ; — 

A g-Cluain geal Meala ta 'n Paisdin Fionn, 

A bh«fuil a croidhe ’s a h-aigne ag gaire liom ; 

A da pluc dhearg mar bhlath na g-crann. 

Is truagb gan i ’dir mo dha lamha ’gam. 

Is tusa mo mhaon-sa, mo mhaon-sa mo mhaon-sa, 

Is tusa mo mhaon-sa, ’s mo ghradh geal, 

Is tusa mo mhaon, *s carra mo chroidhe, 

Is truagh gan ta ’dir mu dha lamha gam 

Da m-beidhin-si feachtmhuin an ait a m-beidheadh greann. 

No dir dha bharnille Ian de leann ; 

Gan aon am aice acht mo PhaisJin Fionn, 

Go deimhin duit d’oliain a slaiute. 

Is tusa, Ac. 

Da m-beith sud agamsa airgiod s or, 

Ba boga geala ’s caoire ar moin. 

An charraig ud ChaisU na piosaidhe oir, 

Do mhalairt iii iaifuin mar cheile. 

Is tusa, &C. 

The air must be played with spirit, and the chorus sung after each 
«tanza. 


A maiden there is whose charmful art 
Has fettered and bound my love-sick heart ; 
From thence her image will never depart. 
But haunts it daily and nightly. 
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Ij' péA|ltAC, bACAttAC, UÁ JAC dLaOI, 

’ÍIa CpAob-'f’obc CpAUAC, 50 ^TÁinglOC po]^, 

gné HA b-AÍA a friÁrh birij, 

’T!a b-éADAri ^eAHArhAib^ HÁipeAC ! 

1 |" CAot A ITlAbA A|l bbÁlC-DeA|\C ptl, 

Cbtii|i -pAogAD 50 DAirijiori Am 50 uirin ; 
TIa cao|ia a -pbAi]Ariri be fgÁib ah Aoib, 

50 qiéAH HA beACAlH glAIH thAHlAD. 

A béAÍlf CAHHA Y Af Albne 5HAOI, 

A DéiD-TrnoH CAibce 5AH cAim a mHAoi, 

^y bei|\ 5ti|\ biHHe ha cbÁi|\poc caoih, 

5 aC béApfA CAHAH AH bÁlH-CHeip 

Venus, bAHAbqiA bbÁic, ha jhaoi, 

Helen j^ieAHUA cuj Á|\ ha U]aaoi ; 
X)éi|iD|ie* liiAifeAC ye Y i::‘Á5bA'ó 1lAoif 
50 -pAOH A h-Oaitiaihh, Y ^ bpiAicpe ! 

A fgeim, Y A b-peA]AfAiHH, hi cÁipe Diob, 

An béic-pi CAHAim cuj bÁpi o ifiHAoib, 

’S Af bAOU AH DeApmAD bbÁlCHID 5 pHH 

Ubug eAj DO CbujiAi tthc T)Áipe ! 

UÁ gbéipe AH c-pneAccA jac cpÁiú ’ha pib, 
’S jHé HA mAiriA-DeAp bbÁcrhAp cpuiHH ; 
igéim A peAHJA-CUipp ÁblllHH CAOlb, 

’S AH C-Aob A CAICHIOrh HA bÁH-C|10lb. 


* Deirdre, For tbe fate of Deirdre, Naoise, and his brethren, at Eamhain 
(Emania), see transactions of the Gaelic Society, Dub. 1808 . 
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How glitters and curls each lock of her hair, 
All golden over her bosom fair ! 

As the swan on the wave, so it on the air 
Floats hither and thitherward brightly. 

From her piercing eye, so blue and bright, 
Shoot arrdwá bn arrows of Love’s own light, 
And the red rose vies with the lily's white 
In her brilliant queenly features ; 

No pearls can rival her dazzling teeth, 

Her lips are like coral above and beneath ; 
And never was harp on a wild wood heath, 
Like the voice of this fairest of creatures 1 

Not she, that dame who was Eire’s pride. 

Not Helen of Troy, famed far and wide. 

Not Deirdre, who when King Naoisi died. 

No more in Emania would tarry, 

Could vie in features, figure, or air, 

With this young damsel of beauty rare. 

Not even the maiden, Blanaid fair. 

Who slew brave Curigh Mac J )aire.* 

Her heaving bosom and beauteous uéck 
Are white as the snow, and as pure from speck, 
Her arms are meet for gems to deck. 

And her waist is fine and slender. 


♦Curai Mac DaireV'tr^gic fate is related in Keating’s J*’^landj Hali- 
day’s edition, p. 405, í)ub. 1811. ':l v 
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ill X éif5 Le 1i-ArhA|ic 50 bjiÁc a]i ting, 
tlÁ éAntAiú 'peA]"Arh Ap bÁ|\]i da g-c]iAoib, 
til 't gné nÁ fAmtntc te ^rÁgAit Aip uip, 
tlAc téi|\ Di cAjipiiinc A]i bÁn-bpAic. 


*00 téigpnn feAncAf ctAi|i nA n-5<^oi*óeAt, 

’S jiéim nA bpeAUAn do c|AÁ*óAig mo ciioibel 
Léigim nA pfAtm bA gnÁc go binn, 

>Ag ctéipe Ag cAnctiin a D-cpÁcA. 

-Ap céADA pppeAgAinn gÁibúeAc Reel, 

Tlo teigippnn gAtApAib ptÁince cpoibe, 
cAob nA pAiuce niop ctÁc mo gniotfi, 

/Ag DeAnAth Aipue nÁ cjAÁccAim ! 

'PéAc-pA A cApAib CIA b pGAp)! binc finn, 

5An pppé, gAn peApAn mAp cÁim, gAn btnbin, 
tlÁ cpéice peApb beibeAc tÁn do ptnmp, 

T)o beAppAC Aicip Y CAin Dtnc ! 

T)Á péip pin CAppAing Am bÁit, gAn pgic, 

Dein mo cAbAip ó ’n m-bÁp po Am cÍAOibe, 
'S An ué DO ceAnnAig te jpÁpA pinn, 
t)éAppAb CAiciorii Y pÁgAit DÚinn. 


In gay Clonmel dwells the fair-haired child, 

Whose heart and soul at me have smiled ; 

Her two rosy cheeks like the red apple shine, 

My grief, she is not in my arms ! 

You are my fond one -my fond one— my fond one, 
You are my fond one and gradh croidhe / 

You are my fond one - my heart’s only treasur*' 
My grief you are not in my arms ! 
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And there never was seen, by sea or land, 

Beast, bird, or fish, but her delicate hand 
Could broider it forth on silk so grand, 

And glowing, yet soft and tender ! 

I have pondered, with tears, the rueful tale 
Of the Saxon’s conquest over the Gael ; 

I have heard the chant, the melodious wail 
Of the priest in his matin duty • 

I have played my land’s harp o’er and o’er. 

And was pierced with grief to my bosom’s core 
But nothing could touch or move me more 
Than the charms of this young beauty I 

0 \ come then unto me, darling dove ! 

1 am sure I can make you a better love. 

Than a pompous, purse-proud fellow would prove. 
Though I neither have lands nor treasure. 

0 ! come to my arms, my Fond, my True ! 

’Tis a step, I vow, you never will rue, 

For He who died for both me and you 

Will give to us bliss without measure. 


Were I for a week where mirth prevails, 
Or ’twixt two barrels of foaming ale. 

No one beside me but my paisdin fair I 
Uer health I would quaff in a bumper. 
You are my fond one, &c. 


If I had plenty of silver and gold. 

Herds, and cattle, and lands to boot 
That huge Rock of Cashel in bits of gold, 
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nei *011-011 HOC tmiA siglie, 

Seoipfe ccr. 


1f y^r>^ me ^buAi^eAcc utiAi|Ai|'5 mo 5liÁ*ó, 
puit) coittue 'ot3b<\ UAi^neAc Am iauaja-o be -pÁn ; 
A f Atfiuib ni b-]:tiA|iA-p — 51*0 gtiji ctiAii-otiigeAf a bÁn, 
O gbÍAife riA UtiAÚA 50 b|AtiAC je^b riA ITIÁ15. 


T)o i'eóbA'ó me 'n tiAi^niof cnoic tiAij^be mnÁ fige, 

"Oo CAfA'ó o|im |"utiAi]Ae riA -p5tiAb-f*obu riA -puije ; 

13 a CA]", 'obAOlUeAC, 'OtIAbAC, A CtlACA bé fíoj', 

A\\ 5AC CAOb TIA gUAlble X)A bUA'pjA'O A^ ATI n-gAOIC. 

"Oo CA|'A'ó mo 51AÁ-Ó o|\m, Y bA nÁ]i biom ^ah f 11150 ; 

'Oo ctiijAeA-p mo bÁm a|v a bjiAjAit) \ a]a a cic; 

é ’x)ijbAipc p biom, “ |:Á5 me ? n\ b-Á*óbA|A *0111 u prin, 

boAn T)ubAC x)o Áiu me *00 cÁ|ibAi*ó -pATi 
m-bjitiigin !” 


* We cannot trace the history of George Roberts, to whom the 
authorship of this beautiful fairy song is attributed. 

Not belonging to that peculiar race of beings — the “ good people, 
we cannot, dare not, say anything about their movements, for sucn as 
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THE DARK FAIRY RATH. 

BY GEORGE ROBERTS. 


Long, long have I wandered in search of my love, 

O'er moorland and mountain, through greenwood and grove. 
From the banks of the Maig unto Finglas’s flood 
I have ne’er seen the peer of this Child of the Wood. 


One bright Summer evening alone on my path, 

My steps led me on to the Dark Fairy Rath ; 

And, seated anear it, my Fair One I found, 

With her long golden locks trailing down on the ground. 


When I met her, though bashfulness held me in check, 

I put my arm gently around her white neck ; 

But she said, “ Touch me not, and approach me not near ; 
Í belong to this^ Rath, and the Fairy Host here.’^ 


meddle in their affairs are said to seldom escape unscathed. Any of 
our readers, anxiqus,. about their . doings, ” may consult Crofton Croker, 
historian to the Munster fairies, and omly illustrator of Irish fairy 
mythology before the public. 
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CÁ ctiAiu, no CÁ h-oiteAH 'omc, no ’nA j-CLAyv *00 
biDijA ? 

Hó mÁ Y biiAi|ic Dtnu -ptno bÁnii tiom, \ CAbAi|\ ftÁn ]:aoi 
jAc btiiDin ? 

-An cn ^n fctiAi|ie geAb t)bÁcnAi*o cuj -pAi5eAD--pA c|\e'm 
c]ioi*óe 

tlo Vi cuAC thibi]^, ifiAnbAD, — C115 Paris do V U]iaoi ! 

b-Aoin neAc doV DjAéim pn me|:éin” a DijbAi|vu|i, 
Acc CAibin cAoin ^aod’íac ó V cAob ÚAÍb do V cip, 
t 1 Á|A fin -piof A CAob DeA|" be Aoin yeA\\ -pAn u-fAoijeAb, 
t)05 Diom DO jeAjA, VÁim DéAnAC ó V m-bpingm ?” 

1 f DÚbAc Y Ap* béAn biom zú a ceAD-peApic mo cpoiDe, 

X)o §|aiiadVa mApi cao^a, da bÓApA A5 An pin ; 

)p 1AD -pbtiAigue Cbnoic- 5 t^éine do uÁpibAiD ad bion, 

X)o ptiAig CÚ ód’ ^AODAbuA go péig-cTioc mnÁ píge ! 

T)o ctnppn be m’ cpoiDe pueAc mo cAom jAicbion mnÁ, 
trio DÁ bÁim Va címciobb ’p *00 Aoibinn biom í pÁgAib ; 
IDa bpeÁjA DeAp a bpAoigce DÚbA, CAobA, jAn cÁim, 

TTlAp pbÁnAic nA b-oiDce, \ jAn d' Aoip aici acc bÁ. 

T)o ctnpeAp mo jéA^A Ap a CAob-com mAp -pntHDim, 

Ap pAn DÁ péip pin 50 méApAib a cpoige; 

Sínue be nA CAob DeAp bA méinn biompA btiije 
Acc tiAimpe gup béim p mAp éAn Ap An jcpAoib ! 
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" Ah I spake, ‘‘ you are burdened with sorrow and 
care ; 

But whence do you come? From Clar Luirc or else- 
where ? 

Are you Blanaid the blooming, the queenly, yet coy, 

Or the dame brought by Paris aforetime to Troy 

“ I’m neither,’ she said, ‘*but a meek Irish maid, 

Who years ago dwelt in yon green-hillocked glade, 

And shone all alone, like a lamp in a dome. 

Come ! take off your arms 1 111 be late for my home 1’^ 

‘‘ O, Pearl of my soul, I feel sad and forlorn 
To see your bright cheeks fairy-stricken and worn. 

From your kindred and friends far away were you born^ 
To the Hill of Cnoc-Greine,* to languish and mourn !” 

And I said to myself, as I thought on her charms, 

0, how fondly I’d lock this young lass in my arms ! 

How I’d love her deep eyes, full of radiance and mirth. 
Like new-risen stars that shine down upon earth !” 

Then I twined round her waist my two arms as a zone. 
And I fondly embraced her to make her my own ; 

But, when I glanced up, behold ! nought could I see. 

She had fled from my sight as the bird from the tree ! 


Anglicised Knockgreny, i. i., The Hill of the Sun. 
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beAn T>tibb An jliteAnnA. 
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AcÁ bó Am A]\ An fli Ab, 

’S cAim be ]'eAb nA ' oiaij, 

O cAibbeA-p mo ciAbb bennA‘ócA|\! 
t)A -peóbA yo^\\ Y ^ 

Ann 5AC Á1C 'OÁ n-5AbA*ó An 5^)11 An 

50 T)-cionnutii*óeAnn a niA|v Ain cjiArnonAl 
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THE DARK MAIDEN OF THE VALLEY. 


We cannot ascertain tlie authorship of this air, but the words which 
accompany it are attributed to Emonn an Chnoic (Ned of the Hills), who 
flourished about the year 1739, and of whom we shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter. 

The allusion to “ Georgey” in the third stanza, meaning the second 
monarch of that name, shows it to have been composed early in the 
eighteenth century. 

There is much simplicity in the style and composition of this song ; 
perhaps more than in any other in our volume ; from which we may 
infer that it is the production of a peasant of the humbler class of 
society. 

The air must be played in slow time, and rather mournfully. 


On the hill I have a cow, 

And have herded it till now, 

Since a fair maiden stole my reason. 

I led her to and fro, 

Wheresoever the winds blow, 

Till the sun shines at noontide in season. 
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l1uAi|i 'péACAim -péin Ann 
Ann jAc Á 1 C A tn-bio’ mo |n 3 n 
ilinceAn óm* fúh Deó|iA! 

A Tlíj Dib nA 5 -córhACc ! 

50 b-]:óipi]A A]i mo cni-p, 

IDa]! i]\ l3eAn T)ub ón n-JbeAnn oo bjAeóoAig me 1 

beAn 13 ub An jl^beAnnA ! 

An bheAn 13ijb do b’^eA]A|AA! 

boAn 'Onb bA *óeife ^Áipe 
11a b-]:ub A 5 l\tiA*ó mAp An aía, 

S A píb iriAp An pneACCA ! 

'S A com pcAng, nngib, Ábnnn^ 

Hí ’L ogÁnAC CAibce, 

O bbAibe Aúa CtiAÚ 50 5<5^'‘^bm ; 

IIÁ Ap pÚD 50 UtíAim tli tnheÁpA! 

TIac b-]:tib Aj cpiAbb Y 

Ap eACAib DonnA doa^a 

A5 cnúú beip An m-beAn X)ub Álunn 1 

5lieAbAinn-pe beAn pAn TDnmAin, 

Upmp bAn A ÍAigeAnn, 

Ajnp bcAn o píg jeAb Seoippe, 
bcAn nA bnbAD buDe 
T3’pÁip5ioc mé be nA cpoioe 
beAn Agup DÁ rhibe bó bé^ 
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I glance above afar, 

Where my true-love shines a star — 

My spirit sinks, hardly to rally. 

O, mighty King and Lord, 

Thy help to me accord, 

To win the Dark Maiden of the valley 1 


Dark Maiden, first and best, 

Who hast robbed me of my rest, 

O, maiden, most beautiful and tender ; 
With swan-like neck so bright. 

With bosom snowy-white. 

With waist so delicate and slender, — 
Not a youth from Dublin town 
Unto Galway of renown. 

Or thence to Toomevara, but is laden 
On steeds bounding free. 

With love-gifts to thee, 

My loveliest, my Dark own Maiden ! 

In Momonia* I could find 
Many damsels to my mind, 

And in Leinster — nay, England, a many, 
One from Georgey, without art. 

Who would clasp me to her heart. 

And a beauty is the lass among many 


Munster. 
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1n§ion Ó5 An 'LA|\tA*ó 

50 cemn DnbAC diac|\ac, 

A5 iA|A|AAi*ó nn'pe D’f ÁgAit le póf a*ó ! 

’S DÁ b-pA^Ainnpe péin mo ]\ 6 ^a ! 

T)e tfinÁ DOApA An DorhAin 

Ap 1 An bheAn "Otíb ó 'n n-gteAnn *00 b’peAjip 
bom. 

An cé cí*ó]:eAc mo úeAc, 

’S JAn DO Dion Aip ACD fOApj, 

tlA ftjje ’mtjc coip uAoib An bóÚAip ! 
tlnAip éipgiDeAnn An beAC, 

Ajtip Dém^ion a neAD, 

be gpiAn y be ueA|" An c-pArh|iAi*ó ! 
tliiAip éip^TÓeAnn pnAp An u-fbAU 
Hí pAnAn inpce Aon meAf, 

Acd A5 unúc beip An An m-bpAinn^e óije, 

THo cAibín pbnjiAC, DeAp, 

T^’éAbAiD tiAim be pppeAp, 

ITIo céAD pbÁn 50 dcó bé ! 


0 
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The daughter of the Earl, 

Who walks in silk and pearl, 

Would fain have me netted in her thrall yet 
But could I have my choice, 

How much would I rejoice 
To wed thee, my Dark Maiden, of all yet J 


My hut may stand unseen. 

But ’tis thatched with rushes green, 

And around it the bee is a hummer^ 

And it shines day by day, 

In the glory and the ray 

Of the Eire-loving sunlight of Summer. 

But when maidens grow old. 

They are viewed with glances cold. 

And we chuse, then, the gay and youthfiii- 
hearted. 

Thou hast left me, blooming flower. 

In a dark and evil hour. 

But I mourn thee as one who has departed. 
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in^Viioti HI uheAtiditu. 

■OoiTiiiAtt riA buite, ccc.* 


úuÁ ble ^Ari -pgArnAL 5^eA|\AiLunA fÁ]i''peA|i, 

If foirineAn*oA a ceAfOAf aj fÁi'óib itjit, 

Hi fAicim A f Arhuit Ag uAifoiot ha ffÁi*oe, 

A ii-innioLtuACU peAffAn — a 5-cÁit ’y a 5-ctót), 
5 f^*ó riA fún í An múifníri rriAfjAtAC, 

biÁú riA n-ubALt í a '0-ci3if An c-fAthf a*ó 
Lnibín ÍACAnuA — aIa An ctnfpbÁm, 

An pnne-beAn fAX)A-cfoib Áttnnn 05 ! 

1 f tnojtibÍAc, TntnfeAfAc, tnbbeAnnAc, ómbnAc, 
CocAbÍAc, cbtiúAif, A5 fÁf 50 feóf, 

A CAfn-foLc cfAipinneAC, ponnA-geAÍ, fÁmneAC, 
CnouAC A 5 ctnuim j^o bÁpf a bfóg: — 

50 ufínfeAc, uÁctAc, cLÁic-uitib, uAicniorhAC, 

CíofCA, cÁfnAc, cÁbtAC, cArriAffAC, 
bífeAC, bAff A-boj, bACAÍÍAC, btÁic, 

T)tA01ÚeAC 'OfotÍAC, f A f5Ált lT)Af Óf. 


* Of Domhnall na BuiU (i. e. Domhnall the mad or crazy) the reputed 
author of this ballad, we have nothing to say, except that his claim to the 
authorship is disputed, some asserting it to be the Joint produ^^’oa 
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THE GERALDINE’S DAUGHTER 

BY DOMHNALL NA BUILE. 


There’s a beauteous lily, a blooming flower, 

A damsel of the Geraldine’s race — 

I know not her peer in city or bower, 

For comely figure or lovely face ; 

The love of my soul, my life and my light she is ! 
Sweet as the apple-tree blossom, and bright she is, 

A dazzling, a white- breasted, white-plumaged swan, 
Is she, this wonder of radiance and grace 1 

Her tresses fall down in many a cluster. 

Braided, yet free, on the emerald ground, 

Shining with glorious and golden lustre, 

And bright green ribbons flowing all round, 

They beam on the sight serenely and shiningly — 

O ! I have gazed on them fondly and piningly ! 
Gracefully plaited and braided they are. 

Yet in luxuriance flowing unbound ! 


of Seaghan Clarach Mhic Domhnaill, and Villiam Dali O'Kearnain cele- 
brated poets, who, it is said, composed each half stanza alternately. 
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\)ion Cupid n<\ ‘h-AÚ<\'ó 50 jeAUArhuiL, 5pÁ*ÓTfio.p, 
If pff eAU An leAnb d f U15 Paris DÓib ; 

If fotluf nA PeACAin Ag CAifinipc 50 dapa, 
lyonnfAD An u-fneAccA Le fgÁit An noif. 
llin-f of5 féiD-glAf, péAftAC jeAiiiAf ac, 
bfAoiée CAoÍA-ó Aif éADAn LeAnAbAc, 
Cftnnn-cic cop a if geAnAmnAige §nÁic, 

’S 5 ibe An cuim-cAibce Í nÁp tATTiuigeAb fóf. 


1f binne juu jeAfp-guib, bAlfAm-btng, TnAnlAb, 
An beinb-f cAnAnn be f^.h- juc ceób ; 

A5 feinniTTi-cifu jAbb-popu ceApAioif DÁirhe, 

An ftiif eAnn do ceA^Aif^ An cbÁiffeAc DÓib ; 
pAoibeAnn itiAOfDA, béAf ac, bAnAtfiijib, 

TlAoi*óeAnDA, cféigceAC, DéAfCAC, jp eAnnAiriAf, 
ttlibif-beAn tippAiriAc, rhiocAip, jAn cÁim, 

’S D f eApcAib A cutfiAinn cÁ cÁin gAn cpeoip ! 


If TnuifDAp DO ’n Aingip a h*AÚAip 50 fÁic-jbic, 
'OomeAnDA, DpAjAncA, a m-beAppnAin gbeó, 

’S Af cuibbe DÁ rriAUAf ceAngAb be SeÁgAn jeAb, 
CupAD nÁp b’AinDif a D-cÁbAipne An óib : — 

A mÁÚAip nip-céib, citnn-CAorh, CApcAnnAc, 

Chug SippiAm ConncAe, ’f Ut 3 pnAe bAiDionDA, 
ChújAinn, ’f mApcpA CAbmA, CÁ15, 

Chinn feAfATTi a 5-corfipAC, 'p a n-5ÁpDA fbó^. 
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Love glows and sparkles from all her features, 
And all the graces that Love bestows — 

You see in the face of this first of creatures 
The brightness of snow, the bloom of the rose ; 
Her blue eyes shine ever tender and tenderer, 

And her fair eye-brows ever seem slenderer, 

And pure is the bosom, and pure is the heart 
Of this fairest flower of any that blows. 


The songs of her fallen land she singeth 
Sweetly and softly, with tone and fire — 

Each glorious air and melody ringeth 
Forth all silvery from her lyre. 

A maiden she is of rich hospitality, 

Noble, and gifted with every high quality, 

Innocent, good, but so lovely withal, 

That her beauty has wrought desolation most dire I 


She hath a pride in the fame of her father — 

A hero fierce on the battle-plain — 

And her lover, who never was slow to gather 
Bright wreaths amid the festival train, 

And her mother, the bold, the learned, the meek-minded, 
Shield and support of the feeble and weak-minded ; 

One, who if battle threatened the land. 

Would stand unmoved ’mid its reddest rain. 
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'Oa 'O-cajac -peAjA -|:onrili)A]i, 'pAiú-gbc, 

CtimAfAC, neA|icrhA|\, ^aoi LÁn An c-feoit; 
pionn-ftAiu fontiif do ^Iacac te 5 |aá*ó í, 

A n-DÍíge nA h-oA^tiiL'p An bÁin-cnei|', Tho'ÓATfitnt : — 
Lucy gtéigiot -péirh Hi 5lieA|\uitu S* 

*Oo c|iu nA n-Jl^eA^AC D-c|ieAn, i^cad D’eA]"5Ai|i -pi, 

SeAnj-beAn ifiAifCAC, nA ÍAbA|icA fÁirh, 

puAin ctú ’guf boAnnAcc ó’n n-DÁirh 50 Deo. 


♦ At page 33 there is a slight allusion to the heroine of this ballad 
— a lady named Fitzgerald, a native of Ballykenely, in the county of 
Cork, which was a portion of the family estate at the time, and is 
still held by their descendants. So captivating were her personal 
charms that she became the theme of the Munster poets, by whom 
she was celebrated in more than a thousand and one ballads, two 
of which we have given in our present volume. She had a brother 
named Pierse, a celebrated poet, of whom many anecdotes are re- 
lated by the peasantry of his native district, one of which is aa 
follows : — 

One day passing a nook, close by his land, where the tide flowed is 
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May there soon come a hero to seek her — 
Some stalwart lord of a kingly race — 

None could he find higher-minded, yet meeker, 
None of more beautiful figure and face. 

From the grand Geraldines, foes of iniquity. 
Sprang she, this maiden of Grecian antiquity ; 
Blessiugs are on her from poet and sage. 

And her glory all Time can never efface ! 


from the main ocean at high water, and meeting a brother bard he 
accosted him thus ; — 

Ceisd agam ort a shair-fhir, 

Os tu is deanaighe d’fhag an cuan ; 

Ca mheid galun saile 

Tan g-Crampan sa Chill Moluadh? 

To which he receved the following sarcastic reply : — 

Ni feidir a thomhas le cairtibh, 

Ata se laidir luath ; 

San mheid iia faghadh slighe san Ath dbe, 

Geabhadh se an fanadh o thuaig. 

It would be impossible to convey the extraordinary wit of this answer 
in an English version. 


■O- 
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LEATHER AWAY WITH THE WATTLE, O! 


UomA-p TTiic Coici|\, ecu 



A Y 5^ 'óéAHAC, 

Aif 'TAob cnoic pe Vi-Aif An cóib f 
X)o fui5 mé -peAÍ aj éi-poeACC, 

Le 51ÍIC nA n-éAn aj cAnctiin ceóit ; 


* The Cove of Cork, now Queenstown. 
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LEATHER AWAY WITH THE WATTLE, 0 I 

BY THOMAS COTTER, 


This spirited air escaped the notice of our most eminent collector, 
Bunting. 

The woroá are the production of a violent Jacobite. By leathering 
away with a wattle, he implies his determination to decide all political 
differences by an appeal to “ physical force.” 

The wattle was a stout cudgel, or Ailpin^ in frequent requisition at 
country fairs and faction fights early in the present century. 

Cearnaid, or Cearnuit, referred to in the third stanza, was a beauti 
ful bondmaid of Cormac, King of Ireland in the third century; Shi 
was obliged to grind a certain quantity of com every day with a quern, 
or handmill, until the king, observing her beauty, sent across the sea for 
a millwright, who constructed a mill on the stream of Nith, which flows 
from the fountain of Neamhnach, to the north-east of Tara; and all 
ancient authorities and traditions agree that this was the first mill 
erected in Ireland. — See Fetrie't ** Essay on Tara Bill,** 4to. Dublin : 
1839. Keating* s Ireland, vol. i., p. 418. Dublin ; 1809. 


Last night, when stars did glisten, 

By a hill-side near the Cove, 

I sat a while to listen, 

The sweet bird’s pleasant lays of love. 


2 bv 
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<X 'OÍAOl-potc CjAACAC pé<\|\l<XC 

A^]\ pAt) Ag uéACC 50 Ii-aLc riA '00015. 


*S Ap ppAp *00 pppeAg Ap céAX)Alb, 


“ Leather away with the Wattle, 0 !” | 

A hpAoice ceApcA, caoLa, 

Aip A 1 i-éA* 0 An cAip, 5An priAp, ^An pmót, 
bA pin A pop 5 rriAp bpAon gt^p, 

^5 pie o ’n Ae*ÓAp Ap lixipp An peóip : 

SneAcuA jeAh jAn Aohtnng, 

50 50 Ap A 5-cAc te '0A1Ú An póip 
*S niop b’Aiuni'o tdo ’n ei^pe, ^ 

CiA ’co pcAon nA ieACAin 015; s 

Ay cneApDA caotíi — * 0’ Aicpip pgéAÍ, ^ 

50 tn-beic An tlegp A5 ueAcc a 5-copóin, 
be ’p b-ponn a beic peAÍ Ag éip'oeACc, 
be “ Leather away with the Wattle, 0 ! 


'O’pAppAigeAp péin 'oo’n ppéípbeAn, 

An péi*oip 51111 uu An bpiiin5iott 05 ; 

A mACAipe nA Laoc meAp, 

A 5-CAC nA UÍIA0 Le’p mitteAb cpeoin, 
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A damsel tall of stature, 

With golden tresses long and low. 

Which — loveliest sight in nature ! — 

Down to the bright green grass did flow ; 
And breast as fair, — as snow in air, 

Without compare for beauteous show, 

Stood near, and sang me sweetly, 

“ Come, Leather away with the Wattle, O !* 


Her eyebrows dark and slender. 

Were each bended like a bow; 

Her eyes beamed love as tender 
As only poets feel and know ; 

Her face where rose and lily 

Were both pourtrayed in brightest glow; 

Her mien, so mild and stilly, 

All made my full heart overflow. 

A tale she told, — of that Prince bold 
Whose crown of gold the Gael doth hold. 

I hearkened all delighted 

To “ Leather away with the Wattle, 0 T* 


I asked this lovely creature 
Was she Helen famed of yore: 

(So like she seemed in feature) 

Whose name will live for evermore— 
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TIÓ 'n niiti-p tDeijiDiie, 

O 0-1110 |AU5 cÍAnn Uij^neAc mó]i, 
tio ’n be^n oÁ T^-501|Ace<^|l CeApnuic, 

A\\[ CAife 5 éA]A ciii|A muiboTi ooib, 
Melpomene, — Cassandra féirh, 
tHinpinn, TTIeibb, no ’n Aingip 05 
'S 5tip binne bom 00 bpiAupA, 

TIÁ “ Leather away with the Wattle, OH* 


T)’-p|\eA5Aiii DAm An ppéipbeAn, 

A m-bpiAupA binne, btApoA, beoit ; 

A 'o-ueAngAin ttiibp ^Aoibeitge 

^Oo ctnp 50 CAorh An ceApc a 5-cóip ; 

CiA pite cn be h-éipeAcc 

A n-jleipe joit nA m-bptiingiobt 05, 

ITl’ Ainim-pi ni téip btiic; 

A^ peAó An 11161*0 *00 CAnAip pop. 
triipe An mAijDen — 1nnip 0it5e, 

Le pA*OA A b-péinn pÁ gbApAib bpóin ! 

A^ cntiic 50 5-cloippn glAo-ÓAc peApoA, 

A^\\ “Leather away with the Wattle, O P 


Cl A CpeApgApA-Ó 50 pAOn bAJ, 

Ha céA*ocA D’puipeAnn Aipc Y 0O5Ain ; 
X)o bAbbAi*ó Áp n-éigpe 

’S 100 cinpeAo Áp 5-cbéip Ap eApbAb bóin ; 
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Or Deirdre, meekest, fairest, 

Whom TJisneach’s sons wrought direful woe— 
Or Cearnuit, richest, rarest. 

Who first made mills on water go — 

Or Meadhbh the young, — of ringlets long. 

So sweet her song along did flow. 

Her song so rich and charming, 

Of “ Leather away with the Wattle, 0 !” 


And thus iu tones unbroken. 

While sweet music filled her eye, 

In accents blandly spoken, 

The damsel warbled this reply — 

Albeit I know and blame not 
Your marvellous poetic lore, 

You know my ancient name not, 

Though once renowned from shore to shore; 
I am Inis famed , — of Heroes named, 
Forsaken, lost in pain and woe, 

But waiting for a chorus. 

To “ Leather away with the Wattle, 0 


They died in war for ages. 

The brave sons of Art and Eoghan ; 
Mute are our bards and sages. 

And oh ! our priests are sad and lone. 
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CAi-poiot DO ’n 6 acuac, 

go h-0i]ie uAbAjiuAij iTOAfOA cojióin, 

*S jltJACpAID puic An béApÍA 

Le ceAUA pbéAp cAp caIaiu pop, 

Ap peApArhtnt, péApoAC, — poitb, pAopoA, 
CtAnnA gAODAt ^An COAp Ag ót 
’S 50 CAOin DÁ pppOAgAD Ap CCADA, 

“ Leather away with the Wattle, 0 !’* 


CAOine chiLLe cais* 


CpeAD DéAnpAmAoiD poApoA jAn AbrriAD, 

AcÁ Deipe nA g-coihhue Ap hÁp ? 
tli’i cpÁcu Ap Chili ChAip nÁ a ceAgÍAC, 

’S ní bAinpeAp a cling*!* go bpÁc ! 

-dn Á1U no ’nA g-corhntiigeAc An T)iA-beAn, 
'PiiAip gAipm Y meibip uAp mnÁ, 
iDhibeAc lAplAibeJ Ag cApptnng uAp coinn Ann, 
’S An C’Aippionn binn da pÁb. 


* Kilcash, a small country village situated about six miles east of 
the town of Clonmel, at the foot of Sliabh na m-ban mountain, and 
formerly the seat of a branch of the Butler family, and a place of note 
in its time. The only vestiges now remaining to attract the traveller's 
attention are the walls of the castle. 

“ This venerable mansion, for many centuries the residence of a 
branch of the Butler family, and attractive theme of travellers and 
tourists, was finally prostrated in the j^ear 1800, and the materials sold 
for a trifiing consideration to a Mr. James Power, a merchant of 
Car rick- ou-*^uir, by (the then) Lord Ormonde, father to the present 
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But Charles, despising danger, 

Will soon ascend green Eire’s throne, 
And drive the Saxon stranger 
Afar from hence to seek his own. 

Then, full of soul, — and freed from dole. 
Without control the wine shall flow ; 

And we shall sing in chorus, 

“ Come, Leather away with the Wattle, 0 


A LAMENT FOR KILCASH. 


Oh, sorrow the saddest and sorest ! 

Kilcash’s attractions are fled — 

Felled lie the high trees of its forest, 

And its bells hang silent and dead. 

There dwelt the fair Lady, the Vaunted, 

Who spread through the island her fame. 
There the Mass and the Vespers were chanted, 
And thither the proud Earls came ! 


representative of that noble family.” — See Lynch’s grand edition of 
Castlehaven^ s Memoirs ^ p. 23, note.* Dublin : 1815. 

The song is probably the composition of a student named Lane, 
whom Lady Iveagh educated at her own expense for the priesthood, 
and from whose per another song will be found in fiaidiman’s Irish 
Minstrelsy,” vol. ii., p. 267. 

t Cling f death-bell, or knell. 

Í larlaidhe, Earls. To escape “the machinations of Shaftesbury and 
the party who wished to excite another persecution against the 
Catholics of England, by the fabrication of Popish i)lots, pretended 
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1-p é mo c|\eAc-^ADA ! Y mo LeAn-joiyic ! i 

T)o goACAiDe bjieÁgA néAUA a|v iÁ-p ! I 

An Avenue gjieAncA -pAoi f aoua^a, | 

’S jAn foi'g A-p Aon cAob do ’n Walk ! ^ 

An Cíiúi|Au b|AeÁ5A a ptoAc An bpAon Dt, > 

’S An gA-pjAAD f* *élTYl JO cbÁÚ, ( 

*S An teAbA|\ no mAyib do iéAjcA]A ; 

An c-0A|"bo5* Y Lady ^Veaghlf 

Hi cbtnnmm ]:tiAim Iaca nÁ jéi Ann, > 

11Á pobAi|\ Aj DéAnAD Aebi|\ coif cuAin ; 

HÁ pn nA m-boACA cnm -pAocAip 

UbAbA|\]:AC mib Ajtif cei]\ do ’n c-fbuAij ! 

TIi’b ceob binn mibif nA n-éAn Ann, 

Le b-AtfiA|ic An ÍAe Dnb tiAinn, 

T1Á ’n ctJAicin a m-bÁ]A|A nA n-jéAj Ann, 

OY Í ciii|A]:eAc An -pAo jaL cum -puAin. 

tluAiji cijoAD nA puic pAoi nA pbéibce, 

’S An junA be nA D-cAob, Y ^íon ; 
péACAn pAD A nuAp be béAn, Aip 

An m-bAibe puAip Sway Ann jac dp ; — 


conspiracies, and meditated assassinations, Lord Castlehaven came to 
Ireland, and died at his sister’s house in Kilcash, county of Tipperary, 
Oct. 11, 1684.” — Lynch’s Castlehaven Memoirs^ p. 26. 

* Bishop Butler of West-Court, Callan, a man eminent for his un- 
affected piety, and sanctity of life. 

"X Lady Iveagh, “ Margaret Bourke, eldest daughter of William, Earl 
of Clanricarde, first married to Brian Magennis, Viscount Iveagh ; and 
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I am worn by angui&h unspoken 
As I gaze on its glories defaced, 

Its beautiful gates lying broken, 

Its gardens all desert and waste. 

Its courts, that in lightning and thunder 
Stood firm, are, alas ! all decayed ; 

And the Lady Iveagh sleepeth under 
The sod, in the greenwood shade. 

No more on a Summer-day sunny 

Shall I hear the thrush sing from his lair, 
No more see the bee bearing honey 
At noon through the odorous air. 

Hushed now in the thicket so shady, 

The dove hath forgotten her call. 

And mute in the grave lies the Lady 
Whose voice was the sweetest of all ! 

As the deer from the brow of the mountain. 
When chased by the hunter and hound, 
Looks down upon forest and fountain, 

And all the green scenery round ; 


secondly to the Hon. Col. Thomas Butler, of Kilcash, county Tipperary, 
where she died 19th of July, 1744. She was a lady of great personal 
charms, and a bright example of every female virtue Her piety, 
charity, and universal benevolence, are eloquently described in the 
funeral sermon preached after her death, by the Rev. Richard 
Hogan, and printed in Kilkenny.” — Hardiman’s “Irish Minstrelsy,*' 
vol. ii., p. 417. 
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An i*Aicce Aoibiriri ra pAobúACA, 

’S JAR 'pof^ A ]1 AOR CAob Ó’r C-pR, 

' pÁi-pc AR Phaddock ^ra Dairy, 

triAp A Rl-blOeAC AR eitlC Ag'OéARA'Ó A f^íc. 

A CÁ ceó A^ cRiuim a|a c|\AobA*ó arr, 

TIÁ ^ÍARAR “pé 5PAR, RÁ bÁ ; 

UÁ -pTRtllD AJ UtHUITR O R ppél]l ARR, 

’S A CU1D tnfge 5obéi|A Ag c^aa^a; — 

W\ ’b cobb, RÍ ’b CtnblOR, RÍ ’b CAO|a' arr ! 

-dCD cboCA mAob cbocÁlR, 

PÁ11AC AR 'POJAOI'P* J^AR C|AAOb ARR. 

’S D’imúi^ AR Game cum ^rÁgAiR ! 

^R01f R1A]1 bÁ^A|l A1]1 JAC Tní-5|\eARR, 

CbtlAlD ppíORRfA RA R-5<5^01'ÓeAbf CA]1 fÁlb; 
^ Ri3r pe b-AIR^ip RA RlÍRe, 

PUAip JAipiR pAR b-PpA1RC ^AR SpÁlRR 


The family of Magennis, with whom the subject of this song was 
connected, are thus described by 0' Dubhagain (O’Dugan), an Irish 
topographer of the fourteenth century : — 

Chief over the noble clan Aodh 

Is the exalted and agreeable Magennis ; 

They settled on the fertile hill ; 

They took possession of all Ulidia.** 

They were descended from the famous warrior Conall Cearnach and were 
the head of the Clanna Budhraidhe of Ulster. Their possessions were the 
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So I on thy drear desolation 

Gaze, 0, my Kilcash, upon thee I 
On thy ruin and black devastation, 
So doleful and woful to see ! 


There is mist on thy woods and thy meadows; 

The sun appears shorn of his beams ; 

Thy gardens are shrouded in shadows, 

And the beauty is gone from thy streams. 
The hare has forsaken his cover ; 

The wild fowl is lost to the lake ; 
Desolation hath shadowed thee over, 

And left thee — all briar and brake 1 


And I weep while I pen the sad story — 
Our Prince has gone over the main. 
With a damsel, the pride and the glory 
Not more of Green Eire than Spain. 


baronies of Iveagh and Lecale, and part of Monrne, in the county Ow 
Down. The last wife of the celebrated Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, was 
Mary Catherine Magennis, of Iveagh. 

In 1689, Lord Iveagh, husband of the lady commemorated in this 
song, furnished King James with two regiments of infantry and 
dragoons. After the war, he entered the Austrian service with a choice 
battalion of five hundred men — Green Sook^ 

* Forghaoia^ a rabbit burrow. 

t Frionnsa na n-Gaoidheal, Prince of the Gael, The poet here alludes 
to the exiled Duke of Ormond. 
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-An 01]" AUÁ A cuAttAcc DÁ cAome, ' 

jVieibeAc ai]151od buiDe 511]" bÁn, 

í riÁ cÓ5]:ac ]"eibb ha ri-DAoirie i 

^CD CA|\]1A1D TiA b-pó]i bocDÁn ! 

Aiccim A]i Tnbtii]ie ^ 10 S-A 

50 D-UA^AID p CÚgAlTiri -pbdH ? )! 

50 m-beiú “ lAAiTiciDe ]:ada” ^AbAib címciotb, 

Ceób béi'óbiriri Y ceirice cnÁTh : — 

50 d-cÓ5]:a|a ah bAite-p ^]a prinpo]i, 

Cílb CbAif bpeÁjA b-ÁfiD, 

*S 50 b|iÁc rió 50 D-cioc]:^^ An Díbionn, ! 

Hí f Aic]:eA]\ í ’pf ^ 
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The Poor and the Helpless bewail her; 

The Cripple, the Blind, and the Old ; 

She never stood forth as their jailer, 

But gave them her silvei and gold. 

0, God ! I beseech thee to send her 
Home here to the land of her birth I 
We shall then have rejoicing and splendour, 
And revel in plenty and mirth. 

And our land shall be highly exalted ; 

And till the dread dawn of that day 
When the race of Old Time shall have halted, 
It shall flourish in glory alway ! 
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binn tisin AotiAch An bhtioghA. 

bjAlAil tl<\ pLA1CeA|ACA, CCC. 



La meA*o|iAc t)Á -pAbAf-fA biom i:eiri, 

A|v binri bfin ao|aac ati bli]AO§A ; 

Ag eifDiocc te biriri-jtic ha ri-eAH, 

Ag CAHCAITin A^ gCAgAlb COIf AbAH !— 
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THE FAIRY RATH OF BRUFF. 

BY BRIAN o’FLAHERTY. 


This song and air take their name from the celebrated fairy fort 
situated at the town of Bruff, in the county of Limerick, and like many 
others in this collection would have probably been lost, or left in the 
“world of spirits,” had it not fallen into our hands. 

Brian O’Flaherty, the author, was an humble peasant, a mason by 
trade, and for aught we know, he may have been “master-builder” 
to his friends — the fairies and “ good people ” of Bruff. 

He was a native of Bruff, or its vicinity, but we cannot discover 
when he lived. It appears he was not numbered among the bards of 
his day, but was considered rather presumptive in assuming the name, 
and for such conduct he was cited, prosecuted, and expelled, at one of 
the Bardic Sessions then held in Munster. However, Brian was not so 
easily got rid of, and in order to gain favour, he mustered up all the 
natural talent he was possessed of, and composed the present song. 

Bruff is situated on the banks of the river Camog (^Anglicised “ The 
Morning Star”;, and lies about fifteen miles from Limerick. Tradition 
informs us that the banks of this river up to the town were formerly 
laid out with beautiful gardens, where all species of plants and 
trees peculiar to this country grew, and was much admired for 
being the resort of birds of all kinds, from the melody of whose notes 
it gained the appellation of Binn (melodious). At the west side of the 
town there is a little eminence called Lxos (Fort), and there is also a 
castle, or Brogha, which is supposed to have been built by the De 
Lacy family shortly after the English invasion. 

The birds carolled soDgs of delight, 

And the flowers bloomed brighten my path, 
As I stood all alone on the height 
Where rises Bruffs old Fairy Rath. 
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An l3]ieAC cAi'obfioc” -p^n tinj úx> pAoi |\éiTn, 

, Aj |AAince yA n-^AopiuA te -ponn, 

VÍ\Áy ceinn bb-pi p\A*ÓA|vc -put nA béit, 

UÁ ieígeAi' tuAC on éAj 'oíbx)tit Ann ! 

fliop ciAn 'oumn coif t)iAn c-^ppuibb nA féA*o, 
’TÍApv rhiAn be pip 0 ipionn *0«!. Ann, 

An zyÁt úpiAbb cúgAinn An gpiAn-rfnbip béic, 
go 'oiAn Y Í ’n-éA^-cptnc 50 bom ! 

A ciAb)-pobc bpeÁj, niATTipAc 50 peAp, 

A5 pÁp béi-p poimpe Y nA 'oeAig; 

“ A bbpiAin 'óib ! cpeA-o é 'n *01 An -50b po jni-oip, 
'Oo ciAp me 50 b-Aegib op mo cionn !” 


til p5AoibpeA*o-pA ppíom-pún mo pgeib, 
go n-innpip cÁ cAob *01 om Ap jAbAip ? 

An cn Aoibibb-beAj, cAOin-cbeApAc, cbAon, 
ttlAp bionAip 50 béip me *00 t)’ gpeAnn ! 

II0 'n c-pic*beAn eng btn*óin-cptiip nA UpAe, 
gup bionA'OAp iDeAbAi^; 

Hó ’n l3b]ii5'oeAC be'p cbAoi*óeA5 bé jAn ]\éim, 
CbAnn ttipnic nA cpéin-pp, gAn cAbAip! 

“ Hi *QÍob me, cia 'oic biom *00 p^eAb, 

Acc pÍ5e-beAn ó 'n 'o-cpéAn-biop úv uAbbl 
*00 'pop-join *00 piop-gob A 5-céin, Á 
’S Ap ceinn biom cú cpAoccA Ag neApc gAbb ! 
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Before me, unstirred by the wind, 

That beautiful lake lay outspread, 
Whose waters give sight to the Blind, 
And would almost awaken the Dead I 


As I gazed on the silvery stream, 

So loved by the heroes of old, 

There neared me, as though in a dream, 

A maiden with tresses of gold. 

I wept, but she smilingly said — 

“ Whence, Brian, my dearest, those tears 
And the words of the gentle-souled maid 

Seemed to pierce through my bosom like spears* 


** 0, rather,’’ I cried, ‘‘ lovely One, 

Tell me who you are, and from whom I 
Are you Aoibhill, and come here alone 
To sadden my spirit with gloom ? 

Or she who brought legions to Troy, 

When the Grecians crossed over the wave ? 
Or the dame that was doomed to destroy 
The children of Uisnigh the brave ?” 

“ I am none of all three,” she replied, 

“ But a fairy from yonder green mound — 
Who heard how you sorrowed and sighed 
As you strayed o’er this elf-haunted ground. 
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gÍAC ínncin ! cLoiDeATii ’riA m-beio ]?Aob<\p, 
|\Aintice Ai]i CAoit-eAc -peAtij ; 

5<Mb citnciobb jAc c]úoc ’riA b-pAgAi^i ^^oi-óeii, 
50 Ti-írinp|\ DO f^éAl Dóib 5An cAm ?” 

T)’éift)eAf te bírm-gtiú a béib, 

’S D’éijigiof Do téim A|v tno bonn ; 

"O’ínnpof gup ueinn cúif mo fgéib, 

Le bíng-goiL riAc béijionn datti bAbAijAu! 
lOioDgAH mo cpoi-óe fcigbe béAH, 

fiLim -puib t|\éAn A-p tfio ceArin ; 

trio cAOin-|ioif 5 DÁ beAgAD ’riAm mA|i cao|a, 

^5 poiA-pte DéAiAAgo c|\om ! 


>^5 An mín-u-f|itiic ntiAi|i bím-p biom |:éin, 
Ap binn bipn ao]iac An bh^iojA; 

fmAomeATti a|a jníorhA]n:Aib An c-f AojAib, 
An icfbAi-pup A|i gbAoiDib aj neA|ic 
UÁ Fleet nA D-cp P5ce 50 u|ieAn, 

An SdobApc -pAn SéAmiif ’nA ceAnn ;* 
Laoip5 da UonAD -pAoi ]\é^m, 

THibe Y -peAcc 5-céAD Ann 5AC tong. 


• Ceann, heady chief, captain^ leader, James, the Chevalier deSt, George, 
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And now gird around you your sword, 

And spring on your swift-footed steed — 
And call on the Gael, serf and lord, 

And Eire’s green land shall be freed !” 


So spake she in musical tones. 

And I started as wakened from sleep, 

I told her the cause of my groans. 

And the anguish that forced me to weep— 
Why my eyes were thus blinded with tears. 
And my bosom tormented with pains, 

Why my heart had been breaking for years, 
And the blood growing cold in my veins. 


She vanished on hearing my tale. 

But at evening I often roam still 
To lament the sad fate of the Gael, 

And to weep upon Bruff s Fairy Hill. 
O ! may we soon see the three Kings,* 
And JAMES, above all, in this land ! 
May the winds on their favoring wings 
Waft swiftly their fleet to our strand ! 


• The King uf Ireland, England, and Scotland. 
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CAii: m neitU 


Anoif Ó éÁn'LA'ó, A b-piAÍofún Ápo me, a n-^éi'beAnir 

CjltlAlf), 

’S 50 |iACtirin *00 -puÁi|\, mA]i a b'-put mo giAAb 50^!., \ 50 
b-po^-pun Í ; 

'Oo btiAibpiri mo bÁirh 'óeAp Aip a bpÁgAit), nó pAOi íia 
coimín CAOib, 

Ap é ’'oubAipc CÁic biom, geAbAt) nÁipe, mAp A'o-cóigpip 
'oíom 

Tlí cógpAt) ‘oíoc, A puóip mo cpoibe, m^p ip cú bpeoig me 

’pAOip, 

Chtip pAigeAt) Am cpoibe, nÁ béigippiop t)íom, 50 bpÁc pe 
m’ pAe ! 

T)Á m-beiú Ati Chúpu riA fuge, \ mé be cpocA cpio-o, ’p 
mo ctiip x)Á pbéi*ó, 

be copA*ó cloi'óim, *00 bAinpti 'oíob cú, a ChÁic tlí tléibbl 


1p ínue cíbueAp, ati aÍa mín, nÁp cÁineA*ó béAÍ, 

'Ha b-pttb SptiAig A cínn tia búbA bui'óe béi, A5 pÁp 30 

péAp; 

1p ^eAb A píb, ip pugce a cóm, \ a cnÁrhA 50 léip, 

A b-pub Ap pu'o píop, 50 bÁpp A cpóige, níb cÁim vAeV 
pAOgAb. 
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KATE NI NEILL. 


Now that, in prison, and all forsaken, my fate I rue, 

Fain would I seek her, my own true-love, and wed her 
too. 

Around her white waist I’d press my arm with pleasure 
new. 

But still she tells — ‘‘ O, leave me ! leave me ! you shame 
me, you !” 


No, no, my darling. I’ll never shame you ; but all night long 
You wound my bosom ! I’m grown most feeble — I once 
so strong ! 

Come good or evil, come Death or Life, or come Eight or 
Wrong, 

Sweet Kate Ni Neill, love, I’d choose you only among the 
throng. 


Your lovely features, 0, glorious creature, attract all eyes ! 
Your golden tresses flow brightly downward in dazzling 
guise; 

Your neck so snow-white, your waist so slender, your 
features fair, 

Exalt you over all mortal maidens beyond compare ! 
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UA ctiiie gnioniA^icA te n-inpnu o|ac, a féini-beA^ 

ftiAipc, 

If TTieAf DO f^fiobcA, bAtlA CAOl, If Uif ’f Af lUAIC, 

T)o fUlufA Heel Aif fuio An dge, go meAf eADfom, buAn, 
be 5UC DO cinn, 50 g-cúffeADA céAD Iaoc cum fUAin ! 


5ac béic DeAf dA d-cajac cugAmfA, ni beiDinn fAfDA 

béi, 

Cif nA bong A g-ceAfc Y ^ 5-cúncAf, \ a fAgAib be 

béib ; 

pófu tTlAugAtfinA Aif fAD gAn cuncAf, An SpAinn \ An 

S^réis- 

50 m feAff biomfA beic Aif beAbAb cburh beAC a ChAiu 

ni néibb. 


jbbACAinn cugAm uú gAn bA gAn puinu, gAn AifeAtii 
fpféib, 

*S Af beAC DO flubAbfAinn mAiDion DfUCDA, Aif bAff ai? 

feif; 

Af é mo cfeAC go bubAc gAn mé ’guf cú, a bbAc nA 
g-cf Aob ! 

A g-CAifiobb tnúrhAn ’f gAn do beAbAb fuinn, acc CbAf 
bog X)éib! 
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O ! beauteous damsel, the light and lustre of Eire’s 
land, 

Tours is the ready, the quick yet steady, the writer’s hand 1 
Tours is the light foot, the bounding figure for saraband, 
And yours the voice that nor king nor hero could e’er 
withstand. 


To all the lasses I have met with my heart was steel, 

No wealth, nor honour, could ever tempt me to them to 
kneel, 

Not all Portumna, not Spain or Hellas, could make me 
feel 

One moment faithless to you, my darling, sweet Kate 
Ni Neill! 


0 ! were you landless, and owned not even one blade of 
grass. 

All other damsels, the dead or living, you’d still surpass 1 
0, woe and sorrow ! how sadly fare 1 1 alas I alas I 
Without my Kate, without friends or money, without a 
glass ! 


-o- 
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tiois 5lieAt 'otib'h * 


TPoiin : — Kdir ohe^il 



If ]:At)A An féim 'oo únj mé féin ó n-TDe^o ’mug, 

An imiolL fléib ’mine 50 h-iniolbuA, éA'ocfom, mAf 
b’eótAC 'OAm ; 

1.00 Cifne X)o léimeAf, cia jtif mó|i An ffnú, 

’S jAn *00 jile^féme Am Acemo Tlóif 5 ^eAlT)tib! 


* We present the reader with two different settiui^s of this air, for 
from their extraordinary beauty we could not instly omi^* either. Hois 
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BLACK-HAIRED FAIR ROSE. 


Tonn Kdirin i>ub. 




Since last night’s star, afar, afar Heaven saw my speed, 

I seem’d to fly o’er mountains high, on magic steed, 

I dashed through Erne : — the world may learn the cause 
from Love ; 

For, light or sun shone on me none, but Roisin Dubh ! 


Gheal Dubh (Black -haired Fair Bose), sometimes written Eoisin Dubh 
(Dark-haired little Bose), is supposed to be one of these names by which 
Ireland is known in the language of allegory. 


R 
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50 D-ci An c-AonAc mÁ céijionn cu aj Diot do -pcuic, 

THn céi5i|A, nÁ DéAnAc -pAn oiDce Arntiic ? 

bioc bllLuAID A|A DO D 0 l|Ape Y mÓp-gbAlf Cip, 

T 1 Ó Ap bAo^AÍ DU1U An cbéipioc, A|i An tlóif gheAb 'Oub! 

A Tlóipín nÁ bíoc bpón opc, nÁ cÁp Anoip, 

UÁ DO pÁpDnn o phÁpA nA tlórhA ajad ; 

I 7 Á nA bpÁicpe ceAcu uAp pÁibe, Y ^5 cpiAbb uAp mnp, 

S ní ceibpiop píon SpÁinneAC Ap mo Róip gheAÍ T)nbl 

Ua 5pÁb Am bÁp Dtnc be bbiAjAin a muj, 

JpAb cpÁibue ! 5pÁD cÁpTTiAp ! 5pÁb ciApAibúe ! 

JpAt) 'o’p^S 5An pbÁmce ! ^An piAn ! jAn ptiic! 

’S 50 bpÁc, bpÁc, ní 'b Aon pÁgAib AgAm Ap mo l\óif g^eAÍ 
T)ub! 

t)o finbAbpAinn-pi An tnbÚTfiAin beAc, Y ciúmAip nAg-cnoc, 
triAp pnib 50 b-pAgAinn pnn opu, nó pÁipu be cion ; 

A cpÁob-cnpcA, utngceAp DÚmne, 50 b-ptiib jpAb 
DAm ; 

’S jnp b’í pbnp-pjoic nA m-bAn múince, mo Hóip gbeAb 
X)ub! 

beib An pAipje nA utiibue DeApjA, Y ppéip nA ptnb, 
beiD An pAogAb nA co^ad cpoiDeAp5 Ap bpiiim nA 5-cnoc, 
beiD gAC ^beAnn pbéibe Ap puiD 0 ipionn, Y ^óince Ap 
cpiú ! 

bÁ éi^in pub A n-éA^pAiD mo Tlóip 5^eAb X)ub ! 
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My friends ! my prayers for marts and fairs are these 
alone — 

That buyers haste home ere evening come, and sun be 
gone ; 

For, doors, bolts, all, will yield and fall, where picklocks 
move — 

And faith the Clerk may seize i' the dark, my Roisin 
Duhh ! 

O, Roisin mine ! droop not nor pine, look not so dull ! 

The Pope from Rome hath sent thee home a pardon fulH 

The priests are near: 0 ! never fear ! from Heaven above 

They come to thee — they come to free my Roisin Duhh ! 

Thee have I loved — for thee have roved o’er land and seal 

My heart was sore ; — it evermore beat but for thee. 

I could but weep — I could not sleep — I could not move; 

For, night and day, I dreamt alway of Roisin Duhh / 

Through Munster’s lands, by shores and strands, far could 
I roam, 

If I might get my loved one yet, and bring her home. 

0, sweetest flower, that blooms in bower, or dell, or grove, 

Thou lovest me, and I love thee, my Roisin Duhh ! 

The sea shall burn, the earth shall mourn — the skies rain 
blood — 

The world shall rise in dread surprise and warful mood — 

And hill and lake in Eire shake, and hawk turn dove — 

Ere you shall pine, ere you decline, my Roisin Duhh f 
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tioisin 


If inAip 5 DO ’n cé i3d b’éigion duI cAf fÁile foif ! 

’S HAC bocc DO ’n cféAn-cbAnn do CAiufOAD óaIód jad 

fpÁf UA]\ TTlUlf ! 

UÁ lÁlTTl An CféACÚl|l A5 fSflOf fÚD A btJAD 

A mug, — 

UÁrriAOiD, cpéigce, pÁú Áp n-éAÍÓD uaiu, a Koipn T)ub ! 

If buAU fmuAince mo cfoibe ofc a fcóif, a nocc, 

Ad DÍc-fi if ufom CAOimm jau fgíc, jau cocc ! 

Of jAU ínneAD f aú mo fAogiL boAu, a bbÁc ua fub’, 

Acc f Af Aoif ! UÁ11T1 A n-DAOiffe UA1U, A llóifin T)ub ! 

Ija DOAf ^o DÓ1C fOAD DO bí TnepófDA te’m fcóifín féin, 
A D-cúif m’ói^e bí méfcfóig bé jau OAfbAb Aon nÍD ; 
Acc nio DÍú-guifc ! cÁimc AOif daiti, ’f D’éAÍoiD mo cfuic [ 
’S Af éigion DAm cú cféigion, a tlóifin 'Oub ! 

IOa DOAf DO cbób Af ^AC AOU COf , A COf , A Cf AOlb UfblÁÚ ! 

bA triAIC DO CÓlflf Af bÓfDAlb jIaU, nÚAD, JAC bÁ, 

tlc ! cuiThmb a llóifín Af jac móiDe do úu^Aif fein DAtn^ 
51D juf b’éijion DAtn do cféijion Af fÁibe a mug ! 

• The original song of Roisin Duhh is supposed to have been com- 
posed in the reign of Elizabeth for the celebrated Aodh TJa Domhnmll, 
(Hugh Roe O’Donnell), Prince of Tirconnell The allegorical allusions 
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LITTLE BLACK-HAIRED ROSE. 


O, bitter woe, that we must go, across the sea! 

O, grief of griefs, that Lords and Chiefs, their homes must 
flee I 

A tyrant-band overruns the land, this land so green, 

And, though we grieve, we still must leave, our Dark 
Eoisin ! 

My darling Dove, my Life, my Love, to me so dear, 

Once torn apart from you, my heart will break, I fear, 

O, golden Flower of Beauty’s bower ! 0, radiant Queen 1 
I mourn in bonds; my soul desponds; my Dark Roisinl 

In hope and joy, while yet a boy, I wooed my bride ; 

I sought not pelf; I sought herself, and nought beside, 
But health is flown, ’tis old Fm grown ; and though I ween 
My heart will break, I must forsake my Dark Roisin ! 

The fairest Fair you ever were ; the peerless Maid ; 

For bards and priests your daily feasts were richly laid. 
Amid my dole, on you my soul still loves to lean. 

Though I must brave the stormy wave, my Dark Roisin ! 


to Ireland under the name of Eoisin^ hare long been forgotten, and it is 
now known by the peasantry merely as a love song. 
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CtiiTfimt) -po-pAijA 5 <\c corhiiAD min, cóip, ^An cl^Aoin, 

CiiiTnni*ó A -pcoip giiji teACfA a pój'A'ó me a D-cnip mo 

f Aegit ! 

Ctnrhnio a óigbeAn An LeAbAo a coptngeAD Dtnc péin Y 

DAm, 

t)bÁc nA pop, Y fgoiú nA món-mÁj, mo tlóipín 'Onb ! 

Hac b“puib mo pÁipc beAc a cut pÁmneAc nA n-DiiAb cAp 
m-bnibe ! 

Hac un mo 5pÁ*ó-pA d’á b-puib Do'n -A*ÓArh-cbAinn, a 
CA ibin cAom ! 

goninj An bÁ ’mug a n-gniom nÁ pAibcib ni b-puAip cn 
5tiiú, 

'S nAC cpuAib An cÁp gup cuipeAb gpÁin opu, a Tlóipn 
t)inb ! 

tlÁ bioDAc bpón opc a Hóipín ! acd bío*ó ad uocc, 

UÁ DO cÁipDe Ag ceAcc CAp pÁite jAn ppÁp a nocc ; 

UiocpAD A bÁn DO cpeib nA SbÁinne beó a noip, 

'S beip A Róipn jAn bpon nA Deoij pin, Y 5^ 
cion ! 

50 *0-05’ An cpÁc An pin céAD pbÁn teAC a pcóp mo ctnm, 

50 D-ciocpAD An bÁ pAn mibe pbÁn beAC, a cpoibe nAC 
cim ! 

bib jAipDCAc, CAim AD c-pÁ^bÁib A pcóip, A nitig ! 

Acd plipeAD be ACAp ’p móp-gÁpDAp, Ap mo Tlóipin 'Oub ! 
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In years gone by, how you and I seemed glad and blest ! 
My wedded wife, you cheered my life, you warmed my 
breast ! 

The fairest one the living sun e’er decked with sheen, 

The brightest rose that buds or blows, is Dark Moisin ! 


My guiding Star of Hope you are, all glow and grace. 
My blooming Love, my Spouse above all Adam’s race ; 
In deed or thought you cherish nought of low or mean ; 
The base alone can hate my own — my Dark Roisin ! 


O, never mourn as one forlorn, but bide your hour; 

Your friends ere long, combined and strong, will prove 
their power. 

From distant Spain will sail a train to change the scene 
That makes you sad, for one more glad, my Dark Roisin ! 


Till then, adieu ! my Fond and Truel adieu, till then ! 
Though now you grieve, still, still believe we’ll meet again ; 
I’ll yet return, with hopes that burn, and broad-sword 
keen ; 

Fear not, nor think you e’er can sin^, my Dark Roisin f 
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eAinonn An chnoic. 


'Font) 64Tr)or)n Cl)í30]c. 


Moderately 

Slow. 











Ci4 h é pn 4muic, 

’t1<x a jviic, 

pAob^'o mo 'óoptiip 'oúncA? 
tTlipe 0AmoTin An Chnoic, 
’UÁ bÁi*óce puAp, pbiuc, 

O pop-púbAlpléibce Y sbe^nncA ! 
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EDMUND OF THE HILL. 

Am : — “ Edmund of the Killf 


Edmijjo) O’Ryan, better known as Eamonn an Chnoic (Edmund, or 
Ned of the Hill), was born at Shanboby, in the parish of Temple-beg, 
in the upper half barouy of Kilnemanagh, in Tipperary, previous to 
the wars of 1690. His father, who possessed a considerable amount 
of property after the contiscatious and plunders of 1641, was des- 
cended from the valiant and warlike race of the O’Ryans, of Kil* 
nelongurty, many of whom lost their lives and properties in the 
obstinate, but ineffectual struggle for independence, by the Earl of 
Desmond, in the reign of Elizabeth. His mother was of the ancient 
family of the O’Dwyers, lords of Kilnemanagh. Edmund was intended 
for the priesthood ; but by an affair in which he took a prominent 
part after his return from the Continent, where he had studied for the 
clerical profession, he had to relinquish that idea. After many strange 
vicissitudes in life, his body now lies interred near Faill an Chluig, in the 
parish of Toem, in the upper half barony of Kilnemanagh, near the 
HoUyford copper mine, and the precise spot is marked on sheet 45 of the 
Ordnance Survey of Tipperary, as the grave of Eamonn an Chnoic, 


“ You, with voice shrill and sharp, 
Like the high tones of a harp, 

Why knock you at my door like a warning?’’ 
“ I am Ned of the Hill, 

I am wet, cold, and chiU, 

Toiling o’er hill and vale since morning !” — 
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A ÍAOg -Oil f A CHID, 

C-peAD *óéAri]:Airin-p duiu, 
tTIuti A 5-CHi|ipnTi opc beinn da ni* 5ÚnA 
’S 50 b-piil pnjDAiA 50 cmj;, 
T)Ápo|\-f*éiDe |\ioc, 

*S 50 TTi-beAbniAOip ApAon itiúcda! 


If fADA mife ATTIUIC, 

'Paoi fneAccA’gtif fAOi fioc 

'S 5<M1 DÁDACC A^Atn A|\ AOH HCAC ; 

ITIo feiffCAC 5AD fgHf, 

THo bfATlAf JAn CHf, 

-AY 5AII 1AD AJATTI Af AOTl COp ! 
tii’b CApAID AgAtn, 

1f DAinÍD biom fAti, 

*00 gÍACfAC trie moc riÁ DéAriAC, 

’S 50 5-CAicfeAb mé Dili, 

UAf fAirigefoif, 

Of Ann nÁc b-fuib mo gAODAÍcA • 


A CHit Ábtiinn DOAf, 

’Ha b-fÁmgíbe CAf, 

1f bfeÁg ’giif Af jbAf DO f uibe I 

50 b-ftnb mo cfoibe da fÍAD, 
IHap do fniorhcAoi jad, 
t.e bbiAjAin rhóf fADA aj; cnúc beAC. 
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“ Ah, my love, is it you ? 

What on earth can I do ? 

My gown cannot yield you a comer. 

Ah ! they’ll soon find you out — 
They’ll shoot you, never doubt, 
And it’s I that will then be a mourner 1'' 


Long I’m wandering in woe, 

In frost and in snow. 

No house can I enter boldly ; 

My ploughs lie unyoked — 

My fields weeds have choked — 
And my friends they look on me coldly I 
Forsaken of all, 

My heart is in thrall : 

All- withered lies my life’s garland, 

I must look afar 
For a brighter star. 

Must seek my home in a far itod ! 


‘‘ 0 ! thou of neck fair, 

And curling hair, 

With blue eyes flashing and sparkling t 
For a year and more 
Has my heart been sore, 

And my soul for thee been darkling. 
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X)Á t)--pAjAirin-p Le ceA]AC, 

CeAD pne po-p teAU, 

1]^ éADupom Y A-p DCAf DO púbAtpAinn 
5^ mo -pmAOiTice a boAn, 

éAbÓgA'Ó teAU^ 

^AOl COlticib A^ 'ppeAlAÓ An DpÚCCA ! 

A ctimAinn Y feApc, 

tlACAmAOiD-ne peAÍ, 

'PaOI COltbcib A^ ppeAbAD An DpÚCCAl 

triAp A b-pAgmAOiD An bpeAC, 

An ton Aip A noAD, 

An pAD ^ búicpe ; — 

tiA 'h-émíní'óe binne, 

Aip géi^íníbe pemneAD, 

S An ctiAicin Ap bÁpp Ap np-gtAip, 

50 bpÁú bpÁú DÍ ciocpAD 
An bÁp An Áp n-goipeAo, 

A tÁp nA coitte cnbApcA. 

beip pjéAtA liAim pi op, 

50 Vi-Ain^ip ciuin An c-ptntc, 
gnp CAitteADAp nA neio a n-éAntAic; 

5np ApAOip DO cnic 
An pneAccA Ap ^a cnoic* 

AmAc Ap peAD nA li- 0 i'|!nn ! 

* From this and the preceding line it would appear that the song was 
composed in the year of the great frost, 1739. 
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O, could we but both, — 

You nothiug loth, — 

Escape to the wood and forest, 

What Light and Calm, 

What healing balm, 

Should I have for my sorrows sorest ! 


“ My fond one and dear, 

The greenwood is near, 

And the lake where the trout is springing-— 
You will see the doe, 

The deer and the roe, 

And will hear the sweet birds singing. 

The blackbird and the thrush 
In the hawthorn bush. 

And the lone cuckoo from his high nest, 

And you never need fear, 

That Death would be near. 

In this bright scenery divinest ! 


‘‘0 ! could the sweet dove, 
The maiden of my love, 

But know how fettered is her lover 
The snows all the night 
Fell in valley and on height, 
Through our fated island over. 
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T)Á mAi|vioc bom |AUir:, 

50 i^eACorntiin ó 

tlAcpAiTin-'i"e miyie ad c-féACAiriu, 
1]" 50 mYGA]i|\ bom ATI 01 r, 

A beiu bÁióue fAn mui]i, 

Ha itad 50 m-beiúpeÁ bom ! 


‘Foilll : — 2ltl SlOD4 4^4 AD BI)4UU)'C 4Bl)U4d4Uu 
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But ere the sun’s rays 
Glance over seven days, 

She and I, as 1 hope, will renew love ; 
And rather would I be 
Deep drowned in the sea, 

Than be faithless to her, my true love ! 


THE WALLET OF SILK. 

The air here given origioated in the following anecdote : — 

One of these young men, better known among the community as 
** poor scholars,” whom a thirst for education, in bygone days, sent 
from various parts of the kingdom to the south, was accosted in the 
following manner, by a young woman, perhaps the daughter of his host, 
in reference to the wallet or satchel, in which he carried his book, 

“ An sioda ata ad wallet. 

An sioda ata ad wallet. 

An sioda ata ad wallet a hhuachaill f 
An sioda ata ad wallet. 

An sioda ata ad wallet. 

No abhla do bhlaiseach mna uaisle! 

To which he replied : — 

“ Ni sioda ata am wallet, 

Ni sioda ata am wallet, 

Ni sioda ata am wallet a stuairet 
Ni sioda ata am wallet, 

Ni sioda ata am loallet, 

Na abhla do bhlaiseach mna uaisle r 

“ Is it silk that’s in your wallet, 

Is it silk that’s in your wallet. 

Is it silk that’s in your wallet, my buachaill 7 
Is it silk that’s in your wallet, 

Is it silk that’s in j’^our wallet, 

Or apples for ladies to eat of T 

** ’Tis not silk I have in my wallet, 

’Tis not silk I have in my wallet, 

’Tis not silk I have in my wallet, my fair one I 
’Tis not silk I have in my wallet, 

’Tis not silk I have in my wallet, 

Nor apples for ladies to eat of 1** 
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A tnliAitie ’gtis A tiititiiRniri, 
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A TnhAi|ie A rhiji|\nin, Y a LiJibin ca j-cjiAob-f'o'Lc, 
An ctnrhin teAU mA]i *00 'piiibLAmAOi|' a|a 'ójiúiccíní'óe An 
féiiA jUif ; 

A btÁú nA n-AbAlt j-cúbAjACA, nA 5-cnó btii*óe, f nA 

g-CAO|AA'Ó, 

*Oo pÁi|ic-fi níor\ 'óinlcAi?;eA]", cé 'onbAC cAorni 4*0 c-éilioTfi ! 
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MY DARLING MARY. 


Tj^is ‘beautiful love-song is the composition of one of the humbler rank 
of the peasantry, and breathes, like all other poems of the same class, 
the most intense feeling of deep affection, and burning tenderness of 
expression. 

To show with what fidelity Mangan has adhered to the original, we 
need only refer our readers to the following literal translation of the first 
stanza ; — 


0, my darling Mary -my fair one of the ringlets, 

Do you remember how we together trod the dew on the green grass ; 
Blossom of the sweet-scented apple-tree — the golden nuts — and berries ; 
Your affection never deserted me — ^tho’ in sadness you have left me. 


0, ringletted young maiden ! O, my own darling Mary ! 
WeVe trod the dew together in the fields green and airy, 
O ! blossom of the apple-tree ! my heart’s fount of glad- 
ness ! 

I always loved you fondly, though you have left me now 
in sadness. 

s 
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Ó. 5]AÁ*ó Dit Y A ]iijiniri, uAOlb tiom oioce éipn ? 
riuAi]A tiii§]:eA'ó mo rhuinovv 50 m-bei*óeAm A5 cairu be 
TiA céite ; 

THo bÁTTi A|i DO ctiimin, aj Déiirirjiij^A‘ó mo ‘Tjéit Dtiic, 

’S JtJjA b’é DO 5pÁD, A rhAlgDeATl, buAin |lAbA|AC fÍACAIf 
"Oé bíom ! 

T)Á m-boiú A ‘po|' A^ mo DeA|\bpAUAi^ mo 5 eA]AÁii Y 
btiAi|Aiom, 

•OÁ m-beic a poy (da|i pÁpÁD), beibeAD ptiApÁn pómóp 

tDo céAD-peA|\c Am cpei^ion, Y céibe eibe dá btiAD béi, 

’S cAp mnÁ DOApA CipiotiTi, ip í mo 5]\Áb geAÍ ra 
puAú-pAinri. 

A CAitín bpeÁg tíApAib — tiAigrieAp mo bÁip ci 3 , 

A cúb btjibe DA 5-C0CÁD Y ^ 5piAnÁD bAn 0i]\ionD ; 

*00 pniD cú mo DiojbÁib, Y béijiof Aip, 

CpeAD DO b’Áib biom do c-iaja^aid Y ^ DiAin-gpÁD nS 
pAjAIRD UÚ. 

X)Á m-beibinn-p Am lAfjAipe f*iAp a m-beínrs 6 idim, 

*S TriÁipe DA D-x^eAÍ m-b|\Á 5 AD riA b|tADÁn Ap boc 0i]ine; 
Y Y -<^7 tneAD|AAC do ^a Airi-fi dá b-éiboTfi, 

’S Do geAbAinD Ann mo bíoncÁri “5|iiAnÁn bAD Cipiotin.” 

T)Á m*beiDiiiD-pi Am Iaca Y fAippnje rbéibe 
'S pADApC A|\ DA 'PÍAIÚIf D’f-Orin m’AHAm DO -pAOjAAD ; 

T)o ÚAbAppAirin ati Ainjip a bAibe dá b-péAD-pAinn, 

’S téigpn DÁ b-ACAi|\ A beic j^oaIad oá h-éibioTfi ! 
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My purest love, my true love, come some night to me 
kindly, 

We both will talk together of the love I gave you blindly, 
With my arm around your slender waist, I'll tell how you 
won me, 

And how ’twas you, my Mary, shut Heaven’s gates upon me. 

0 ! if my brother knew but of my woe and my sorrow, 

A bitter heart he’d have through many a day and 
morrow ; 

0 ! none of Eire’s maidens do I prize like to you, love, 
And yet you now forsake me, though I thought you my 
true love ! 

O, loveliest of damsels, the sad truth must be spoken. 

But, maid of golden tresses, my sore heart you have 
broken ; 

My suffering is grievous, but I fain must endure it. 

My wound it is a deep one, but you will not cure it 

O ! were I in Beinn-Eidir, a fisher skilled and wary, 

And you down in Lough Erin, a salmon, 0 my Mary, 

I’d rise up in the night-time, and haste to its waters. 

And I’d catch you in my net, before all Eire’s daughters ! 

Or if I were a wild duck, and the heath hills before me. 
And Heaven in its glory so blue shining o’er me. 

I’d bring you home, my fair one, and this I tell you plainly, 
That if your father sought you, he should long seek you 
vainly ! 
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T)a ín-bei’óinn-p a ltinx)Ain ceAnn a|i ati ti-jaia-oa, 

’S ceAX) AgAm o’n b“P]AAnncAC mo Vonj *00 cup cAp pÁibe* 

Ctiúi 5 mile púncA 'OÁ m piú pin jac lÁ me 

Ip Í ITIÁipe mo po^A-pA, ’p *00 bponnpAin mo pcÁc *01. 

^ buACAill p gluAip Ap *00 jeAppÁn ? 
beAlAC 'oÁ m-btJAilip bí*ó Ap cuApAipg mo *óiAn~ JpÁ*6, 
t)o bí'ó-pí *oÁ luA*ó liom o bí*óeAp Am leAnb-bÁn, 

’S bA binne liom nAoi nuAipe í nÁ cuac ’p nÁ opgÁin 
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O, were I in London, a naval commander, 

And France gave me charters o’er ocean to wander, 

'Tis hundreds of thousands of guineas I’d squander 
On Mary, my darling ! no queen should be grander. 

Up, boy ! Mount your steed ! ’Tis a bright eve and airy, 
And each road you travel inquire for my Mary ! 

She loved me while yet but a child like a fairy — 

That sweet one whose tones shame the thrush and canary. 


THE BROWN LITTLE MALLET. 

The epithi ' Smachdaoin Cmn (Brown Little Mallet) was applied to a 
gtout description of tobacco, smuggled into Ireland about the middle of 
the last century, and in which an extensive traffic was carried on in 
Munster. There are many songs to this air current among the peasantry; 
but we believe the following is the tirst stanza of the earliest known 
specimen ; — 


•* Eirghidh ad ghuighe a chailin ? 

Cuir sios potataoi *sfeoil 1 
Sud e nois an garraidhCy 
Eabaire an Smachdaoin Chroin. 

“ Oro, ro, mo Smachdaoin ! 

Caradh mo chroide^ mo Smachdaoin / 
Oro, ro, mo Smachdaoin ! 

0, mo Smachdaoin Cron r 

“ Arise I get up my girl ! 

Boil potatoes and meat 

Here comes up the garden 

The lad with the Smachteen Cron, 

“ Oro, ro, my Smachteen 
Love of my soul, my Smachteen I 
Oro, ro, my Smachteen ! 

0 my Smachteen Cron 
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An seAbliAC smbiiAit. 


muiiAif Ha 5iiiobcA, ccc. 



1|' é meAi'DA|i biom a|a ’f Aic^iob iiécf, 

A-p eApbATD piúbAib, Ap peApATh piTiúic neATh-gnÁc, pAti 

Ap cpeACAb cpiúc, Ap beA^Ab •oúiL, p Ap Ap'opgpeA'o oeic, 
50 b-puib iTiAbApcugAb be ceACC ■oo’n cúip, tió bÁ bpeAé’ 
Vél 
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THE WANDERING EXILE. 

BY MAURICE GRIFFIN. 

Air : — “ Soft Deal Board” 


There are several songs to this air, but we have selected this Jacobite 
effusion of Maurice Griffin, for the present occasion. The original words 
will be found in flnrdiman’s “ Irish Minstrelsy,” vol. i, p. 238, with a 
translation by Thomas Furlong. 

The original version of “ Glar Bog Deal” (Soft Deal Board) is better 
known under the title of “ Gaisioll Mumhan” (Cashel of Munster), and 
may with justice be attributed t© the Rev. Wm. English. The reverend 
writer, before taking the Augustinian habit, was the author of many 
beautiful compositions ; among which we may reckon the celebrated 

Gois na Brighide” “By the Bride’s Silvery Waters,” of which the 
following is the opening stanza : — 

** Cois na Brighde seal do bhiosa go sumach samh, 

Ag dearca sios air aingir chaoin an urladh bhlath ; 

Ba ghile a pib na sneachta air craoibh ’s na drucht air ban, 

’S ni coigcrioch me acht buachaill brioghmhar o Dhun na m-bad.” 

“ By the Brighid awhile I dwelt, merry and gay, 

Glancing down on the mild maiden, of the beaming eye ; 

Whose neck is whiter than snow on trees, or dew on lea, 

And I am not a stranger, but a brave youth, from Dun of the boata.** 

We cannot tell what place is meant by Bun na m-bad, which the 
writer states is his birthplace, unless it be Dungarvan, in the county of 
Waterford, a place celebrated for its fishing-boats. 


Methinks Earth reels and rocks, and feels towns fall and 
towers, 

The gloomy sky looks heavy on high, and blackly lowers. 
The wailing of maids, the hourly raids that waste the land, 
Would seem to say that the Judgment Day is nigh at 
nand. 
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If éDeif Ail cúinge caúa cúit, SpÁinneAC cfÓAn, 

’Sah beAn-f a D’urhtAit) ueAcu ^aíi cuinpe, a b-pÁifc riA 
ÍAOC ; 

TIÁ pUADf A 1 D pilJD DÁ g-cteAfAlli) Wiú, ’riA ÍAnn-cAC H-jéAf, 
;^o 5-CAif:piD cúmÍACc nÁrriAiD Áp n-DÚicce, Aip pÁn te 
pAobAf ! 


1p DCAfb DÚinn a ca^aid cbúiiitiib, ’p a pÁib *óib gbé, 

50 n-geAbbAiD piÚD 50 UApAiD cón^riAtTi bÁpc, \ Laoc; 

50 pfAf Do ’n ppiormpA ceAnriAip DUccAip cÁipDe Cbéin, 
’UÁ Ag pADA cnúiú be neAfc ar cpiuip cum ceAcc a péim. 


Ip peAf ó D’íompAiD Ati Aingip bonnf ai*ó, bÁiDip, béip, 

50 ceAfc be bAoipeAc bAfAip loriripAic, a b-pÁipc JAH 
pbéi*ó ; 

50 b-feAffAf Dbt 3 ic-ceAC, cpeAfAC, cpúpAc, cÁin-ceAC, 
upéAn, 

X)o CAicpioptDuip 5ol3feAUAin ciouncAC Af Áicpiob 5<5^o*ÓAb. 


beiD ceAbbAD Y úifD ^An prriAcc Ann fÚD, gAn p5Ác, 5An 
bAOgAb, 

l3ei*ópeACc riA D-ufiúc iriAp beAfA Ap D-cúip Ag pÁpA X)é; 
iDeiD ceAfc 'p cúinpe bbeAccrhAp biJADAC, do jiiÁc Ag 
jAOIDeib, 

’S Áp “ SeAbAc SiúbAiV gAn ceAD do ’n iR-bítMiD, 50 
bpÁt A péim. 
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Oa the battle-plain blood runs like rain : the Spaniard 
brave 

And she who comes to free our homes o’er Ocean’s wave, 

Have sworn they will fight for Truth and Right, — fight 
evermore 

Till they drive afar the hounds of War from Banba’s shore. 

Be of cheer, my friend ; we never will bend ! Our barques 
and troops 

Will muster in pride; and Woe betide the heart that 
droops ! 

Our swords we draw for our King and Law, nor we alone — 

Three Princes he hath to clear his path, and rear his 
throne ! 


Since the Maiden bright, unmatched in might, joined 
Louis of France, 

We have sworn to stand, a marshalled band, with gun 
and lance. 

On the battle-ground, and fight till crowned with victory — 
Yea, till we chase the Sassenach race across the sea ! 


From tyrannous men our temples then, all free shall rise — 
And the Pope of God will bless our sol, and still our sighs. 
And Right and Might rule day and night in Eire’s isle — 
And we shall sing to our exiled King glad hymns the 
while Í 
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\)a -pubAc Ag cAncAin cunt An DÁirh, te DjiéAcc, 

A m-bAitcib THnifiAn 50 rriAipioc, mtnnce, ^ÁipDeAc, jté; 
gAc DpAjAn i3|\ DO ctAnnA bnjAib, diÁppicAij, Y Cbéin, 
^5 ceAcu 50 h-nTTiAi gAn pcAD a 5-cúipc, te 5 |aá*ó do ’n 
rstéip. 


An btiAriiit)A. 


13iA]imtiiD rriA "OorhnAitt, ifiic píngín CbAOit, riiic 
ChÁppcAib, ccc. 


A DAtcA bit DÁp únjApA mo Ann-pACD DiAn, 

5^AttAim Dtnu 50 pACAinn-p, ^íb’ pAnn mo piAn ; 

Ax) pAicpin^fi te CApcAnnACD An Am ^ac btiA^Ain, 

^CD Ap eAgtA A beic cpeAp^ApcA Ag An m-bpAnnDA piAji ! 


Hi peAp^AipeACD pÁn-DeAppA bAm, nÁ ctAmpAppiAc, 

Ha An’rhtnnn do cpAipinneAC mo ceAnn, jib’ tiAul 
HÁ peACAin Dut CAp jApb-cnocAib t^AtriApAb tiAj, 

Acd eAjtAb A beic cpeApjApcA aj An m-bpAnnDA piAp 1 
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With music and song the bardic throng through Munster’s 
towns 

Shall chant their joy, and each minstrel boy win laurel 
crowns. 

Each noble chief shall forget his grief, and Lughaidh’s 
name 

And Mac Cartha Mór * shine out as of yore with brighter 
fame. 


WHISKEY ON THE WAY. 

BY DERMOD MAC DOMHNALL MAC FELIX (THE SLENDER) 
MAC CARTHY. 

My gay and brilliant friend, though my health is rathei 
poor, 

I wouldn’t be so slow to cross your hospitable door — 

Once a twelvemonth at the least would I give you up a 
day, 

If I didn’t fear the sly assaults of Whiskey on the Way ! 

’Tis not disturbance of mine ease, not bailiff’s grasp 1 
dread, 

Nor noises that may rattle through and through my 
hoary head. 

Nor even climbing over craggy hills and mountains grey — 

I’m afraid of nothing earthly but of Whiskey on the Way! 


Mac Cartha Mor, Doncadh Earl of Clancarty . — See notCy p. 322, 
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0A|'CA]1A1 'O DO 'r ARAm RATTIAID DO t)hlA, 

T)a toAjA]^ ctii|\p DÁ caLriacc JAC hóXX DÁ D-C|\1 aLL, 

gÍAIfe -pcoic Y AlfDOfCltleAD, bpARRDA piARl, 

^ÚAip-Reitfie bA triiRic C115 mo coarr jar ciAÍb! 


^y cbeAccAD teif ar boARb beAj — jíb’gARR a ciAbb! 

TlUAip fAUAbAf Ap AlCIRRe RÁ Aip A pAlfltllb DO piARR ; 
50 pOACRAR AR bAfAip ARR JAC bAbb DA D-CpiAbb, 

’S RÍ CAipe DAm poirh pAgAipRe ar bhpARRDA flAp ! 


jbAC-pA piR om’ COACDAipe, 51*0 5ARR blOm 1AD, 

ITIo P5AUA bpiRR^lobb 5AR pAlCe bpuic, ’RÁbeAR DÁpiAp! 
UAbAip GRID DO d’ bARAbcpA ip COARR-pA miAR, 

’S gÓAbAlD tube Am A 1 Rim*pi do cbARR AD piAR ! 


Ar CeARjAb. 

v\ pUAipC-pt^ 5 pOlbe DO 5RÍD AR 5 peARR Y^ pubc, 

11Í ptJAC dod’ RiRAOi, RÁ Dib, CRg mAbb me A R-Dtlb, 
riÁptiAC DO ’r c-pbige, ce cim jtip pAtriAp ra croic, 
Acc puAC mo cpoloe do bioR do ’r m-bpARRDA AjAm ! 
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A traitor to the soul it is — to God and Man a foe — 

It makes the veriest sage a fool — it lays the stoutest low — 

The accursed swash, the still-house wash ! — it lures but 
to betray — 

A serpent oft around my neck was Whiskey on the Wayi 

The infant child, though all untaught by mother, nurse, or 
sire, 

If burned or scorched, in after years will fear and flee the 
fire. 

And that’s the case, alas ! with me — I’ve been so oft its prey. 

That now I dread like Hell itself all Whiskey on the 
Way! 

But, though thus forced to stop at home — a thought that 
makes me sad — 

Mj' daughters — comely damsels they! though somewhat 
thinly clad. 

Will gladly visit you, my friend, for well I ween that they 

Don’t run much risk of being o’ercome by Whiskey on 
the Way ! 

SUMMING-UP. 

Believe me, then, 0, sprightly friend I O, youth of 
cheerful mind I 

’Tis no ill-will to you or yours that keeps me here con- 
fined — 

’Tis no dislike to scale the hills or climb the mountains 
grey — 

Tis my sincere and wholesome fear of Whiskey on the Way Í 
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An 'otiAonAn t)onn. 
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SiteAn cÓAD ^eA|\ ^UjA teo ^éin ipe An hai]a D’o^Aim bún^ 
’S cí^eAn DÁ '0-u]nAn po]^ DÍom aj ctnriine Aip a 5-coiti|\Á*ó 
lioin ; 
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THE BKOWN SLOE-TRER 


Air — ‘ ‘ The Brown Sloe Tree.*’ 


The Braonan Bonn, i.e.^ “The Brown Sloe-tree,” or “Thom,'^ is the 
name of another of those beautiful love-songs peculiar to the Irish 
peasantry, and which, in almost every instance, have been adapted to 
our most admired airs. There is some similarity between the air of the 
Braonan Donn and that of the Rois Gheal Dubh (Black -haired, fair- 
skinned Rose), which we give at p. 256. Yet there is a slight difference 
—only perceptible to a refined ear. 

Braonan Donn tYQQ is called “Draonan’* from its sharp-pointed 
prickly thorns. It blossoms early in the month of August, and produces 
full-ripe sloes in September. With respect to these, much depends on 
the quality of the soil where the tree grows ; if it be fertile, the fruit is 
nearly as large as a plum ; but if in barren soil, as small as the haws 
which grow on the common Sgeach gheal, or hawthorn bush. 

The Connacht version of this popular song may be seen in Hardiman’s 
Irish Minstrelsy, vol. i., p. 234. 


When, amid my gay friends the brown-beaded ale I quaff, 
T drooc in deep sorrow, despite the song and laugh — 
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SneAccA féiDce ’f ^ 'OÁ fío]i-cti]A a^i ShliAb tia m-bAn 
Pionn,^ 

'S CAtno §|AÁ*ó-fA, TTiAp blÁc HA ri-Ai|Arie, A|\ ah T)iiaohah 
"OOHH ! 

*OÁ m-beiDiHH Am bADoiji ij' dpa]" do fHATh-pAinH ah -pAipge 
A HHHH, 

'S DO -p5|AÍbpHH ci3§ad line le hÁ]\]\ mo peAHH ; 

^ApAoip 5 éA]i ! JAH mé ’f mo cpoiDe, 

A H-gteAHHcÁH piéibebe h-éipgíb ^iiéiHe ’p ah Dpúpc H4 
btHDe ! 

Cin]iim péiH mo rhíbe plÁH beAu a bAibe ne j-c^ahh, 

*S gAC bAibeboAg eile dá m-bíbeAC mo ú|HAbb ahh ; 

If lomDA beAbAc, pliuc, pAbAC ; Ajup bóic pÍH CAm, 

UÁ ’Dip mé jnp AH bAibe, 'ha b-]:uib mo pcóijiÍH ahh ! 

búljpiHH-p boAbAp ^^OIDeibje'j^tip bAIDIH D1 A]1 HOOIH, 
S^pibpiHH-pi pop é be bÁpp mo peAHH ; 

bbeibiHH Ag éAbógAD pAOi HA béiHe Y Aj pÁpj^AD A com^ 
AH bÁ HÁ péADpAIHH bcAH DO bpéAJAD, HÍ’b AH bÁipe 

biom. 


* Sliabh na m-Ban Fionn (í.í., The Mountain of the Fair-haired 
Women), forms a long range of hills lyiog about four miles north-east of 
the town of Clonmel, and known by the name of Sliabh na m-ban^ but 
the origin of the appellation Jionn^^ (fair-haired) is rather mystical. 
This^ountain is remarkable as the place of an encampment of a small 
body of the Irish in 1798, who were dis})ersed by the king’s troops, on 
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A thinking on my true-love, who is fairer than the sun, 
And whiter than the white blossom of the Draonan Donn. 

O ! were I a mariner, 'tis I that would often write 
Across the sea to my darling all the long stilly night : 

My grief and my affliction it is that I cannot pass 
The early morning hours with her, ere the dew gems the 
grass. 

A thousand farewells of sorrow to the villages all 
Where I spent my time so blithely from dawn to even-falL 

0 many are the high mountains and dark winding dells 
That sever me from the hamlet where my true-love dwells. 

1 would read for her in the noon from a Gaelic or Latin 

book ; 

I would write her pure thoughts down by some clear 
pebbly brook; 

I would take her around the waist, and press her to my 
breast. 

And the day that I couldn’t please her, I’d lose my heart’s 
rest ! 


the day after their appearance on the hill, on which occasion some rhymer 
produced a song, of which the following is part : — 

“ Is dubhach ’s as lean Horn bualadh an lea nd, 

Do dhul air Gbaoidheil-bhoichd * *s na ceadta shlad ; 

Gur ’mo fear eadrom ’s cobhaire gleigiol 
On am go cbeile do gabhag le seal 1 

*Na bh-fnil corduighe caola ag buaint luith a n-geag diobh, 

A n-duinseion dhaora go deo faoi ghlas, 

Nior thainig ar Major a d*tuis an lae chugain, 

’S ni rabhamair fein ann a g-coir na g-ceart, 

Ach mar seolfaidhe aodhaire le bo chum sleibha 
Do bhi Gaoidheil-bhoicht air Shliabh na m-ban I** 


T 
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Ua1í)ai|i *00 rhALÍAcu do c--6Úai|\ Y *^0 d’ ThÁCAi]AÍn 'péin, 
ctij beAjÁn cui^poririA Dtiic mo bÁim do LéA§ATh ;* 
moc <x]i mAiDin ctii|\pDn oujAD-^pA bpg mo 
biocmo beAtiriAcc ajad 50 5-cA|']pA]i o|ic a D-UAigneAf mé 

A Tnhtii|\e bibf! c^AeAD do béAD^AD mÁ imúígeAn zú 

UAim, 

tlfb eotuf cum do óje dádo cíúid, 

UÁ mo rhÁcAipD |:aoi teAÚ-c]\om, Y m’ACAi|A -pAU uaid, 

UÁ mo muiTio|A a|i pad a b-pe^i \5 Y ^ 

b-pAD UAim ! 

triÁf A5 imceAcc A uÁip uAim Atioi-p a múi|iDÍD, 50 

b-pitbeAD cú fbÁD ! 

1p DOApbcA gup rhAipb cú mo cpoibe auh mo \Á]\, 

1lí’t coiue '5^^ ctiipipiri ad diaij, uá bÁD; 

Ua n pAipge riA cuibce eADpAirin, Y ^ób DAm puÁrh ! 


To me how woful was that day’s battle 

Gained over the Gael, of whom were hundreds slain ; 

And man}" youths of powerful arm, 

Were then unjustly seized, 

With slender ropes now their limbs are fettered 
In foul dark dungeons ’neath bolts and locks. 

Our Major was not with us early, 

To lead us, as was his duty ; 

But like cattle driven by herdsmen, 

^yere the Gael that day on Sliabh na m-ban !” 

■“■See the penal enactment against education at page 39. 

On the subject of education in Ireland we have the following testi- 
mony from Mr. Christopher Anderson, an honest intelligent Scotchman; 
“ I may assure the reader, that such has been the eagerness of the Irish 
to obtain education, that children have been known to acquire the first 
elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic, without a book — without 
a pen — without a slate ? And indeed the place of meeting was no other 
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A shame for her father and her mother it was indeed, 
That they never taught my darling either to write or 
read, 

'Twere a task so delightful to write to her o’er and o’er, 
But my blessing be on her till we both meet once 
more ! 

0 ! holiest Virgin Mother, let me not lose my love ! 

Far away from her, alas ! this dark day I rove ; 

My mother is in trouble ; my father is dead and gone. 
And I, I am left friendless, — friendless and all alone ! 

1 entreat, O fairest maiden, that you and I may not 

part, 

Though your smiles and your glances have broken my 
sad heart ; 

Alas! that the wide ocean should roll between us dark. 
And I be left pining here, without a fisher’s bark 1 


than a graveyard ! The long flat stones with their inscriptions were 
used instead of books, while a bit of chalk and the stones together served 
for all the rest ! But then this eagerness for knowledge, though more 
generally felt, is not novel. Let any one inquire minutely into local 
circumstances during the last fifty or sixty years, and he will find it 
here and there as a strong feature of the Irish character. When we 
advert to the native Irish and education in their native tongue, we see 
what avidity can suggest. Then we can mention evening scholars, who 
have been endeavouring literally to go on by the help of moonlight, for want 
of a candle, and even men and women, particularly within these few years, 
acquiring an ability to read in so short a period, that, until the facts of 
the case are examined or witnessed, the statement might see incredible.’* 
— Sketches of the Native Irishy 20^, Third edition. 12mo. London: 

1846. 
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Aislins eA-oblKMU-o *00 nogtAich. 










[The last two lines of each verse are to be repeated.] 


t,Á ’guf mé A5 cAifoict A|i mAi’oiri aid aoiia^, 

’S cAitneAiTi TiA j^néine a ]1 An n-'0|n5cc, O'* 
*00 cÁ|\tAi'ó An Ainji-p nA -peAfArh be m’ cAob-fA, 
^obAppAitiui, béAfAC, gAn puip. ! 
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EDWARD NAGLFS VISION. 

Air — ‘ ‘ Open the Boor, 0.” 


This song is the production of Edward Nagle, a native of Cork city and 
brother to the poet, James Nagle. The brothers lived about 1760. 

Edward Nagle was a tailor ; he refers to his profession in the tenth 
stanza ; and it is probable that his friends shared the feelings of “ le 
pauvre et vieux grand pere” of the greatest of modern song writers ; — 


** La vieux tailleur s’ecrie : ‘ Eh quoi ! ma fille 
Ne m’a donné qu’ un faiseur de chansons ! 

Mieux jour et nuit vaudrait tenir 1’ aiguille 
Que, faible écho, mourir en de vains sona* ” 

Béranger. La Tailleur et la Fie. 


To the air of “ Open the Door,” Moore has composed his beautiful 
song on Sarah Curi an, ‘ ‘ She is far from the land where her young Hero 
sleeps.” 


As I wandered abroad in the purple of dawn, 
Ere the flowers yet woke to the air, O ! 

I met a young maiden who trod the green lawn^ 
So stately, so comely, so fair, 0 ! 
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t)A Átuinn A peA|i|"A, bA UAicrieAniAC, '0‘|Aéim]AeAc, 

13 a CAmA|A-pAC péA]lbAC A cút, O ! 

1)a bbÁcTfiA|A A mAl.A TTiAp ^eAppA be cAob-pinri, 
13 a beACATi A b-éADAn gAn pmuic, O ! 


é^^l' 5^^ pgATTlAb riA pArhA|A-pop5 peApbAC, 
SneAccA ’gup CAopA ’riA ^núip, O ! 
tlÁiDue 5An Apmuibc, acd bAbApcA béApAc, 
bbApoA, jtip bpéicpe ciuin, O ! 


A bpÁ§AiD mAp An pneAccA be uAicneAni nAjpéine, 
SeApArh mAp ^eip Ap An ppnibb, O ! 

13a bbÁCTTiAp A mAmA Y A beAbAip-cpob AobDA, 

13a cAicneAmAc, CAob-neAp, a com, O ! 


be nA bpeÁgcAcc do meApAp jnp peAppA bAnoéice i ; 

Pallas, no Venus^ no Juno ! 
tló ’n pcÁiDbeAn bep CAibbiog jAn Aipoc nA céADUA, 
A 5>cApmAipc nA UpAe poip 50 DÚbAc, O ! 


Plo *n TTiÁnbA DO CAipDiob CAp CAbAic A j-céin peAb, 

O UbAibc mic Upéin nA D-upiúc, O ! 

Hó ’n bÁin-cneip DÁp b' Ainim di UAipe bA cAob-geAb, 
^ ^Anb nA Y ^ O • 
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Her figure was queenly ; her ringletted hair 
Fell down in rich curls o’er her face, O ! 
Her white marble brow was beyond all compare 
For beauty, and lustre, and grace, 0 ! 


Her blue eyes were stars that not Death could eclipse — 
On her cheek shone the lily and rose, O ! 

Like honey, sweet words ever dropped from her lips, 

As morning’s dew-pearls upon snows, O * 


O ! ^twas bliss beyond all bliss to gaze on her breast, 
Milk-white as the swan’s on the lake, O ! 

Her neck, and her hand, that no mortal e’er pressed — 
I felt I could die for her sake, O I 


From her figure I deemed her a goddess at least, 

A Pallas, or Venus, or Juno — 

Or that wonderful damsel renowned through the East 
For whose sake Troy was burned too soon, O ! 


Or her who, far voyaging over the sea, 

From Taile obtained a release, 0 ! 

Or Taise, the fairest of damosels, she, 

Who of old was the glory of Greece, 0 1 
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tló ’n An *OeACAi]A bADeAiib nA fgéAÍcA, 

An Ain^i]! DO cbAonAD be pionn, O ! 

TIÓ ’n -pcAiD-biiuinpotb CAibce da|a b Ainim di 'Oéi|VD|ie, 
50 h-AbbAin D’éAÍAig be c|nn]i, O ! 


T)’Á]ADAi5eA]" 50 meAnmnAC m Aigne a nein^peAcc, 
X)o bAbAjiA-p béip 50 ciiiin, O ! 

A ji^AD 51b nA 5-cApAD Y < 5 ^ cbeib-p, 

UAbAi|\ DO 5éA5 DAin 50 Dbnic, O ! 


‘‘ SqiÁibbe p|\ niAjAib un,” jiADAf An béiú biom, 
trieA^Aim gnyv béiúif ad ad cnb, O ! 
T)Áibiinp ]:Ai|\e beAC ! ^eACAinn do pbAe opm, 
TIÁ fAlbl5 m’éADAC pA pbúiD, O ! 


Ip ceÁppDA pp ceAbjAiD meApAim, ce D’AopAip, 
U-Ainimpi, béig DAm Ap D-unip, O ! 

Ap 5pÁnA DO beACAD Y pe<^pb do bpéiúpe, 

irieAbbA nA m-béite Ann do púin, O ! 


tlÁ cÁin-p mo beACAD Y b-AbAip-p bpéAj biom, 
UAicnibeAn mo bpiAcpA Y “*^0 lute^ O I 
be pcÁiD-bptnn^iobb bApp-pionn do rfiAicibnA h-0ipeAnn, 
Tn’Ainim-p 0 ADbApD, a puin, O! 
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Or her who eloped with the Fionn of yore, 

As Seanachies tell in their tales, O ! 

Or Deirdre, whom Naois, out of love for her, bore 
To Alba of stormiest gales, O I 


Awakening up, as it were, from a trance, 

Thus spake I the maiden so bland, O ! 

“ Measure, my brightest ! O grant me one glance, 
And give me your lily-white hand, O 


False flattering man !*’ cried the maiden to me, 

“ Why the hair on your head has grown grey, O 1 
Shame on you, old wretch, to think 1 could agree 
To wed one of your age and your way, 0 !” 


Quoth I, “ I’m a tailor.” A tailor, forsooth !” 

She exclaimed. You go on a bad plan, O ! 

You’re an ugly old brute, and you don’t speak the truth, 
And I fear you’re a very sad man, 0 I” 


Look at me more nearly,” I said with a smile, 

“ For mine is a very wide fame, O ! 

I am loved by the daughters of Eire’s green isle ; 
And Edward, ’tis true, is my name, O !” 
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■gjiADbom DO leACA, do ttiaLa, do 'Léic-|\oif5, 
Had A]' AD béic bom add fÚD, O ! 
Jl'^ÁD bom DO peApi'A, da fOApADl, DO cpéice, 
UAicDeATD mo ciéib-p do cidid, O I 


TotjD : — t3oiP''óeAlbAC L41Dri. 
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** Ah ! now/^ said the maiden, I know who you are — 
I love your high forehead so pale, O ! 

Your bearing bespeaks you as fashioned for war — 

Yes ! you are the Prince of the Gael, 0 T 


TURLOGH THE BRAVE. 

Toirdhealbhach Laidie (i.e,, Turlogh the Brave, Valiant, Stout, or 
Mighty) flourished about the middle of the last century. His real 
name was Turlogh O’Brien, and he belonged to the family from whom 
Jjeim Ui Bhrian (Lemebrian), a townland in the county of Waterford, 
takes its name. He frequented all the fairs and patterns of Munster, 
particularly those of his own county ; and, from his stalwart appearance, 
was an object of terror wherever he went. We remember the following 
Stanzas of a doggrel rhyme attributed to him, when clearing a fair green, 
or pattern : — 


“ Cumadh na heiridhean tu bainge dham ? 
Cumadh na cuirean tu im air ? 

Cumadh na teighir go dti an maraga, 

Ag ceanach luadh pinghine d'uibhe dham f** 

** Why don’t you boil up the milk for me ? 

Why don’t you thicken it with butter ? 

Why don’t you hasten to market, 

To buy me a pen’orth of eggs there ?” 

“ Hurroo / ce bhuailfeach mo mhadra ? 
Hurroo ! ce stracfach mo chaba ? 

Hurroo ! ce dhearfach nach gaige me ? 

*S gur bainim dam Toirdhealbhach Laidir f* 

** Hurrah I who’d sneer at my little dog? 
Hurrah I who’d tear my old cape off ? 

Hurrah ! who’d saj I’m not a gentleman I 
For my name is Turlogh the Mighty !” 
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AisUns p'hA’ORtiic ciinx)tiii. 


Vonr ) : — 2ln S'oÁic)r} 0 o]xt) 4 'd. 



ni4i*oion Y 4onA]A coi^ CAob coitbe 'oubbe-jbAi'pe, 

Ag 'oéAHArh mo h-íomAnriA'ó bA jtiÁCAC mé Ann ; 

S mine Ain luifnephoebun cnéjéAj^AiblenuépegUine ; 
A pbéiniocc ce cnionDAb-fionm Aii) nAobnAC PA D-COPP ; 
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PATRICK CONDON’S VISION, 

Air : — “ The Little Stack of Bar ley. 


Patrick Condon, the author of this song, was a native of the barony of 
Imokilly, county of Cork, and resided about four miles from the town 
of Youghal. About thirty years ago he emigrated to North America, 
and settled near Quebec. 

The Englishman who has ever, in the course of his travels, chanced 
to come into proximity with an Irish “hedge school/’ will be at no loss 
to conjecture the origin of the frequent allusions to heathen mythology 
in these songs. They are to be traced, we may say, exclusively to that 
intimate acquaintance with the classics which the Munster peasant used 
to acquire from the instructions of the road-side schoolmaster. Many 
of the Kerry rustics speak Latin like citizens of old Borne, and frequently, 
though ignorant of a syllable of English, conversed in the languag<a of 
Cicero and Virgil with some of the most learned and intellectual of 
English tourists. Alas ! that the acuteness of intellect for which the 
Irish peasant is remarkable should not have afforded a hint to our rulers, 
amid their many and fruitless attempts at what is called conciliation ! 
Would it not be a policy equally worthy of their judgment, and deserv- 
ing of praise in itself, to establish schools for the Irish in which they 
might be taught, at least, the elementary principles of education through 
the medium of their native tongue ? This course, long advocated by the 
most enlightened of every class and creed, has been lately brought for- 
ward in an able manner by Mr. Christopher Anderson in his Sketches of 
the Native Irish. 


The evening was waning : long, long I stood pondering 
Nigh a greenwood on my desolate lot. 

The setting sun’s glory then set me a-wondering, 

And the deep tone of the stream in the grot. 
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lOmOA éAril,A1Ú A1|A C|AAo 1 i)Alb 50 miOCA1|A-ctlft)e, 
féij'eAD Y A 5 I'einne-bitine Aip geAjA gAC c|AAnri, 
bpmc Y SioriAig cÍAonA-ó ^loirii i*Aoi-coiri a|\ TTiitAe|Atiice, 

S tAOCpAO 50 h-inniottuA DÁ O-UIVAOCAf) 5 AC Am 1 

1 Aji 5-cAiceArh eicneAc cnó ÓAm bí-ó buACAc a|i bite Ag pte, 
LuADAit ÍAcu jATi ciiTie pneA*0 irAGfArh Do’n b-^TArin ; 
SÁl'ATTl bíó gAR §|AtlAim ARR, DO ]:tlA| 1 Ap Y 

ScRAim Ajii]" ioRRA|\-c|iuice jtb-ctn^fe Am cgarr ; — 
CAfAg CpÍD AR m-bUAR-D 01 |ie A RtJAf CRgAm A|t 
-|:R1RR10Tfl-|\tl1ue 

tlAifteAcc RA b-pRRe-bAR A |'5éim-c|itiiú rÁ|a 5 ARR ; 
AlRgljl AOlbiRR RAmAC, tÁR-btlACAC UA |1 CIRRe-ScRlUe, 
buADAc, biRR, mitip miocAip. '['éirh ua]i jac DjieAm. 

T)o bYADA, otAoireAC, péAjiLAC, a c]AAobYotc a cicim- 
bppoe, 

T)|iéim]ieAC, CAf, iorarrda, a b-pg roaca c ra cgarr ; 
d DeAjACA bí*ó mA|i |iéAtcA ra poeijie te ^iRiúRe-gtAiRe, 
geipDAic RO 5ite ar bite, RiAm-C|AtiRR a com ; 

IDa *0eAp bA C|1R1RR A DOADA, te céite DO cR|ieA5 fti5ce 
d béAt bi 50 ^rpouAt-ctifDe a m-b]Aéiúf.e Iár íorr. 
btÁC AR DjlAOlR C|ie CAOpAD RA-pjeim Y RADeiR5-tui|"Re, 
tlÍArh pge ]:pc-ce oitce a peijmeA]' 50 boRR. 

*00 feA|'Aim p tiom piA^ Y btiAR-AmA|ic mi]"e ife, 
d D-cuAipim bimiR^iolL iRRiott Déice bí arr, 
tló ceACCA|v bí AR -ppéipbeAR te caoirra]" RADOipe-geiRce^ 
d céApRAD cum peicirh mue cpéirhpe jar beARR ; 
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The birds on the boughs were melodiously singing, too, 
Even though the night was advancing apace ; 

Voices of fox-hunters, — voices were ringing, too, 

And deep-mouthed hounds followed up the long chase. 

Nut-trees around me grew beauteous and flourishing — 
Of the ripe fruit I partook without fear — 

Sweet was their flavour, — sweet, healthful, and nourish- 
ing— 

Honey I too found — the best of good cheer ! 

When, lo ! I beheld a fair maiden draw near to me ; 

The noblest of maidens in figure and mind — 

One who hath been, and will ever be dear to me — 

Lovely and mild above all of her kind ! 

Long were her locks, hanging down in rich tresses all — 
Golden and plaited, luxuriant and curled ; 

Her eyes shone like stars of that Heaven which blesses 
all: 

Swan- white was her bosom, the pride of the world. 

Hei marvellous face like the rose and the lily shone ; 

Pearl-like her teeth were as ever were seen ; 

In her calm beauty she proudly, yet stilly shone — 

Meek as a vestal, yet grand as a Queen. 

Long-time I gazed on her, keenly and silently — 

Who might she be, this young damsel sublime ? 

Had she been chased from a foreign land violently ? 

Had she come hither to wile away time ? 
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•O’pofiAAD mé DO bpéiú|ve cAoin, doaca, ceA|\c, clifoe- 
friUDce, 

“ An uu Calypso no Ceres ^ no Hecate nA yiAnn, 

Minerva no Thetis do ú|\éin-b|n]"eAc tonjA a|\ 

Bateia cai|', no Hebe doai', on -ppéi|AniTfi cue pAnn ! 

ill CeACDAp DÍob D’Áp ^.tlADAip AD DtlAnUAlb Ap ipO, TTlipe, 

Acc Aingip cÍAOiDce, epoAp^ApuA, epe lonACÍAnn nA 

n-^AÍi ; 

S Ap 5 AipiD Díb An iiAip ’nA m-beAD móp-DACc ’p mipe 
>np n-Dbgúe, 

SÁpATTi epnmn bnp n’AinDeipe boAb poApDA ’gtnb jAn 
rheAbb : 

Clip cnij; A pceAC neArh-gptJAtriA, be puAimeinc mAp uubbe, 
’p piuce, 

Le Aip An nÍD bnp b-pAipDine bi cAjApuA beAp cAbb 

Ap DeApb Dib nAC biiAn bei^ An cuAibb po pA b-pinne 
pgpiopDA, 

A Íacc pA Uon beAD P5 A]ica bib, bioc m’AnAm beip a 
n-geAbb. 


o 
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Was she Calypso ? I questioned her pleasantly — 
Ceres, or Hecate the bright undefiled ? 

Thetis, who sank the stout vessels incessantly ? 
Bateia the tender, or Hebe the mild ? 


“ None of all those whom you name — she replied to 
me : 

“ One broken-hearted by strangers am I ; 

But the day draweth near when the rights now denied to 
me 

All shall flame forth like the stars in the sky. 

Yet twenty-five years and you’ll witness my glorious- 
ness : 

Doubt me not, friend, for in God is my trust ; 

And they who exult in their barren victoriousness. 

Suddenly, soon, shall go down to the dust 
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listing clionnchtib^m ui shuitbiobhAin. 

Pont! : — “ Se<Mi-beAii Chpion An T)|AAncÁin/’ 


U|\é m’ Aij^Ling A |iAoi|i Y fuAn cÁrh, 

"Oo '0eA|iCAfA -piojuin nA 5 -ctiAC m-bÁn ; 

\)h\‘6 ÍAfAi]i cjii bicif, A5 ceA-pnAC Y ^ coiTneA-p^Aiii. 
11a h-AgCA Y poy C1A 'ptJArp bÁp|A ! 


A CApin-^pobu cpbb-peAC if beAbAif *oYÁf, 

50 CArriAffAC, *obAoiceAC, citig, cforr, uÁ; 

’Ha in-beAfCAib a uigeAcc ffiA, 50 bACAtuAC, buibecAf, 
O bACAif A cinn jib 50 bonn uiiAct). 


13 a CAitce A 'oéi'o-rfnon, bA fo biÁú, 

A mbeAb-CAnA b’éipeAcuAC compAb ; 

A f ATTIAf-fOlfg CÍAOnA, Y ^ tTlAbA 'oeAf rh^ ofbA, 
iriAf uAffAingpeb CAob'pi^i^ j-cbob ’cÁix), 


bA f Aifitnb A fgéirh-'OfeAc, Y a teAbAif-bfÁgAix), 

PfiA fneACCA nA b-Aon-o^bce a n-^beAnn-cÁm . 
’S A beAbAif-cfob Aob'OA. bA CAibce bAg-rhéAf ac, 
13o fpfeAj^Ac Aif céA^o-cfinc ^ac fcpeAnn-cÁn. 
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THE VISION OF CONOE O’SULLIVAN. 


Air : — “ The Growling Old Woman,” 


Last night, amid dreams without number, 

I beheld a bright vision in slumber ; 

A maiden with rose-red and lily-white features, 
Disrobed of all earthly cumber. 

Her hair o’er her shoulder was flowing 
In clusters all golden and glowing, 

Luxuriant and thick as in meads are the grass-blades 
That the scythe of the mower is mowing. 


With her brilliant eyes, glancing so keenly, 

Her lips, smiling sweet and serenely. 

Her pearly-white teeth and her high-arched eye-brows. 
She looked most commanding and queenly. 


Hei long taper Angers might dally 
With the harp in some grove or green alley ; 
And her ivory neck and her beautiful bosom 
Were white as the snows of the valley. 
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A ntiAi|A rh eA-pAf i ueAcu Am cóm-'óÁil/, 
pACAim 50 'h-í|'eAlt le mó^i-óÁit ; 

‘PeAi'Aim 50 CAOin Dip a 1 i-Ainim, Y bpj a utJjiAip 
tló ’n bAite ’riA m'-bíon p ^ac cíiíin-u|\Áic. 


t)o -ppeAjAiii AR pogAin 50 pó fÁrh, 

’S bA ÚAiúniomAC bínn-jtiiú a cotti-iiad ; 
TDifebeAn DÍbi^'riA b-^rÍAÚA do DÍbpog, 
AY'^^t.bAin |\oirhe |'eo, 51*0 beó ’cáid ! 


A cumAinn nÁ mi]"e a n-DÓ-iÁp 

StiigAniifo CAob f-piom 50 ]:óibb, mÁ 
1|" cú 'n pnne-beAn c-SéAmtiip — buime ra bAocpAD, 
UAbAi|i cpiiirineAf jac ^géil DAni, rió jeAbAD bÁf ! 


T)eA|ibAiD DfiAOice DÁirti, 

UbApiAn5Ai|A tlAOim Y DpeAm pbÁig; 
50 D-CAi-pciobiTAC míbce A]AmAib bíomcA, 
A1|A CbA|Aobtlf ScíobA|AD CA|\ mAbb-C|\Ál5. 


-A daLua riÁ bíoD ^reAfDA aj cAnn-|\Ári, 
Sp^ieA^AC Do cpoiDe ’rioip m b-ionn-u]iÁc ; 

Am ATipAD cÍDpp An CAbAip A n-gAoip Dtnu, 
biAD pjAipe A 1 ]A 5 AC DAOifce 'nA pAmAp-mÁp 
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Bowing down now before her so lowly, 

With words that came trembling and slowly, 

I asked what her name was, and where I might worship 
At the shrine of a being so holy ! 


This nation is thy land and my land,’^ 

She answered me with a sad smile, and 
The sweetest of tones — I, alas ! am the spouse of 
The long-banished chiefs of our island I” 


Ah ! dimmed is that island’s fair glory. 

And through sorrow her children grow hoary ; 
fet; seat thee beside me, 0, Nurse of the Heroes, 
And tell me thy tragical story !” 


The Druids and Sages unfold it — 

The Prophets and Saints have foretold it. 

That the Stuart would come o’er the sea with his legions, 
And that all Eire’s tribes should behold it ! 


Away, then, with sighing and mourning, 

The hearts in men’s bosoms are burning 
To free this green land — oh ! be sure you will soon see 
The days of her greatness returning ! 
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X)éini*ó 5 Ái|\-rhA 0 i*óce Le 
’S cpÁic ponzA 6y cionn cIái|a ; 

T)éAnuAp cnÁirh-úeinTiue, Ajtif -péiD -pcoc ha píbe, 

5 ^^ CAoiri-c|AUic Y nom-pÁiri ? 

1a|i D-ceACCAn cum ci|Ae 50 Cionn-c-SÁit, 

13 o’n tAoc|i<\*ó pr\ tAoi]"eAc r\^ D-c]AÚp tÁin ; 
beió 5 ^ 01*061 t-bocc 0.5 coiThjbc, — DéARA'ó éiplig \ 
DÍogAÍCAip, 

Aip TriéipbocA 'n péitt Dtiib da j-cúppÁitl 


ptieAstiA'oli T)lionDcliAT)li tii shtnttiobhAin 
A1R chorichtibliAK. 

ponn : — “ SeAii-beAn cpíon ah DpAncÁiti.’' 


An geAbcAn-cpiiic CAOin cAitce, peArij rhnÁTfiinb, 
X)o DeApcAif cpé d’ pniAOince 50 ieAbAp-bbÁc; 

A peA|\pA Y ^ 5níorhA, ’p ^ iriAmA gíó’ h-Aoibinri, 

Rí’t CAipbe DÍob Ann acc ion-clÁp 

Ip DeAprtiAD pnígce ’gup peAÍt c]aáic, 

Aip bhAnbA cinn-geAppÚA cóm-cÁij; 
flí gtACAc lonA ctnm cn, nÁ neAC eibe vov pínnpeAp, 
50 5-CAfAC ppuic-tíoncA 5AC AbA tÁn. 
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‘‘ Up, heroes, ye valiant and peerless ! 

Up, raise the loud war-shout so fearless ! 

While bonfires shall blaze, and the bagpipe and trumpet 
Make joyous a land now so cheerless ! 

‘‘ For the troops of King Louis shall aid us; — 

The chains that now gall and degrade us 
Shall crumble to dust, and our bright swords shall 
slaughter 

The wretches whose wiles have betrayed us T' 


DONOGH O’SULLIVAN’S REPLY TO CONOR 
O’SULLIVAN. 

Air: — “ The Growling Old TToman,** 


That maiden so fair and so slender, 

Whom you saw in your vision of splendor. 

Can give you, alas 1 no hope and no fancy 
That Time will not make you surrender. 

’Tis a dream that was longtime departed 
That of Banba, the generous-hearted, 

Till the streams and the rivers roll back to their sources, 
The aims of her sons will be thwarted! 
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uAicmorhAc Unn gAn -pobAu D’-pÁjAit 
A}]\ bAnALujAA cioc-jeAt ha ' 0-c|AÓm-'óÁirh ; 
Uhtij jeAÍlArhiiiri Díbf te -peAfArh jac ri-DÍ|\eAC, 
X)o gA-ppiAO gi^oioe-cUpoe ah -pAHH-jÁlf. 


UA]A CaLaIU ^ÍA]" UAOlOe ho a H-^LeAHH-m-bAIH, 
T)Á D-UAgAO DO tA01]"eAC ^|\1A ph]AAHH-CA1H ; 
t)lA*0 AgtHHHe UA01P5 bA CAbmA A H-^HÍorh-goib, 
^Oo beAJpAD HOApC-pAOlUe DO gAtn-fAIH. 


bpAUAHHAig bíorhÚA HA H-AbAÍb m-bbÁc:, 
tlA ^eAjAgAC bioifiCA ’ha bom-DAib ; 
go rriACAipe ah coirheAf5iii|\ da d-cajaid, do cíbfeA^ 
X )0 CbA|Aobtlf Sd obAjlD, ’ha Cotb-DÁD !* 


gé -pADA beic ifOAbb A b-]:oHH jrÁgAiH, 

^5 fOAf ATH be DA 01 |l]"e gAC C|AÓTn-CÁlH ; 

X)o’d ceAHjAb A H-geibbioc ha f5A|\]:Ab beAC coibce, 
50 X) -CAgAD DO i:AOip5 50 ClOHH-C-SÁlbl 


An ]"5AmAb -po biOHCA do CHOTH CÁC, 

An AHbptJD iriuiTTiHig, gAH powcv cbÁc ; 

IDa rheAfA bmc bine -pbiocc CbAipb a h-íocca] 1 , 
Í1Á eAfbAb gtiic pibe, ’gup ciom-pÁH ? 


Toll-dad. Topsy-turvy. 
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We love the Antique and the Olden, 

We gladly glance back to the golden 
And valorful times of our sages and heroes, 
But those shall no more be beholden ! 


Were Louis to come with his legions 
O’er ocean from France’s proud regions, 

There are hosts in the island to meet him ii . battle, 
Who would scatter his soldiers like pigeons ! 


The armies of Britain wield ample 
Resources to vanquish and trample. 

Charles Stuart’s o’erthrow, should he venture o’er 
hither, 

Will be dreadful beyond all example ! 

Long you groan under sorrows unspoken— 

But the slumbering band hath not woken, 

Till a nobler Kinsale* shall atone for the former, 

Tour fetters will never be broken ! 


The cloud hangeth dark o’er our nation ; 

Momonia drees black tribulation, 

And worse than the want of your ‘‘ bagpipes and tim- 
brels ” 

Is, alas ! Cashel’s deep degradation ! 

* An allusion to the battle of Kinsale, a.d. moj 
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xMStins An AuViAR pa-oraic tii bhuiAin. 


fé Autnp-pe Y bpón oib, 

An Aiftmg DO conA|Ac Aiji tnhói]\ín ; 
An bAnAtcjiA biAéAjAC, 

X)o cÁit 5AC Aoin ne<^c, 

O D’imci5 A céite — mo bpón i ! 


A cneA]" mA-p An i^neACCA bA ]aó min, 

A bAf ^Aoi nA beACAin Y ^ Deó|\"5uit ; 

A mAmA-beA^ jbéijeAb, 

Ag conAipc An béApÍA; 

X)i< ftAmAD gAn upAOCA — gAn corhntnje! 

1]' é DÚbAipc An rhAC-AbbAD do 5bó|A-cAoin, 

An b-'ptnb cn ad coDbA a tmiói|\ín ? 

0ip5ib coip coinne, 

Ap An DAOine, 

UÁ ceACc cngAinn DAp caoido be mó]A-biiibin ! 


v\nn-pn beib ajad-^^a ad cóppnige 
Aip^ioD 50 ^Aiyipmg Y óp bnibe, 

IblAjA CAbAip DO nA céADCA, 

UÁ ’c cneADA Y ^ béice, 

*Oa 5 -cpeACA Y 5 -céApA be móp-cíof ! 
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THE EEV. PATRICK O’BRIEN’S VISION. 


The marvellous vision Pve lately seen 
Will banish, my friend, your sorrow and spleen, 
’Twas her whom her spouse has, alas, forsaken, 
The gay, the good, the kind Moirin ! 


Her fair smooth skin it shone like snow — 

Her bosom heaved with many a throe, 

That bosom the English wolves have mangled 
And her head reclined on her white arm low 


And thus methought I softly spake : — 

Moirin, Moirin, dost thou sleep or wake ? 

O ! look forth seaward, and see what heroes 
Are sailing hither for thy sweet sake 1 


0 ! soon again, shalt thou have, as of old, 

Bright heaps of silver and yellow gold, 

And soon shall thine arm raise up the Fallen, 
Now trampelled by Tyranny uncontrolled. 
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AcÁ éAnÍAic riA coitte 50 |\ó-bínri, 

A ri-eirii:eAcc a 'peirimm a nocAioe; 

50 meAtiAmnAC, ao]aac, 

*Oa iripnc OA ceite, 

tlAbeio feAp5 rhic "Oé tíníi a g-córhriAió*. ! 

*00 cuAtAO DA -peinnim Aji ceót-píb, 

50 b-ptiib CoiteAC p pioÍAp Ap oeópAi j^eACC ; 
X)0 piOCAp RA pRite, 

Ap AR R-DlRRe RÁp OUtCAp, 
bheiu AJRIRR A tuROAlR ’ra CORlRtllge ; 

beio Hector Y Ccesar 50 beót-bíRR, 

Bowler p Robnger a jeoRAioib ; 

’S 5eA]AppiA*Ó 'CA Ap pAOÚAp, 

O CbAipiobb 50 béApA, 

50 D-CICIO A R-élRpeACU AR ópbiR'óe ! 

ArR piR 50 pOipRCAC pÓp-ptllgeAp, 

Ar 'ouiRe RÁp píbeA*ó be tTlóipíR ; 
CpUlRReOCAD RA céADCA, 

TOo tRAIób RAb- 0 ipiORR, 

50 TRiibbAc CbRoic gpéiRe be ceób-píc ! 
UtjgúAp CR§A1RR Punch Agup beoip gpoióe, 

’S blODCAp X)Á O-UAppAIRg A J-COltlRUl'Oe ? 
CtJip AR AiRóeipe Ap cAipoe 
go rriAiDioR A mÁpAC ; 

'S JAR CApAO 50 bpÁC R A 50 Deo *01 ! 
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The very birds of the forest sing 
The prophecy of thy coming Spring — 

“ Gone by/’ they warble, “ for ever and ever 
Is the anger of the Almighty King I’’ 


I beard the bagpipes playing an air 
Of an Eagle and Cock — a wondrous pair — 
Who will pick the eyes of a certain man out 
Now throned in London’s regal chair ! 


My Hector and Caesar, they rage and fret, 

And Bowler and Ranger howl and sweat; 

They are coursing from Cashel to broad Berehaven, 
And will rend the hare asunder yet 1 


And then in Wedlock’s golden chains 
Will the Hero clasp Moirin of the Plains — 
And Eire’s nobles will all assemble 
On green Cnoc Greine to fairy strains. 


Bring hither punch and foaming ale ! 

We must not droop, we will not wail ! 

Away with sorrow ! and may she never 
Come back to us with her doleful tale ! 
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l 3 é *00 béió Am póicín, 

T1Í |'5A]i]:Ainn te ciii'oeACCA Tnliói|AÍTi ; 

Oi]:AmAOiD -pLAirice, 

An p]\ AUÁ n-OAn oi, 

Chtnn cuioingAD 50 b|iÁc bé, Y 50 oeó Yt • 

AuÁ cbinúce be h-imiiiu aj tTlóipín, 

UuicfeAD An Cti]AAUA Y b|AÓn bínn ; 

AuÁ Aon-A“bA]ic -péióue, 

’S An ]iÍ5 Dtib A|v éi^in, 

’S An bAn-píojAin ’nA -óéi^ pn a cójiuiJeAcc ! 

\nn -pin ppeAb-pAió Ap bópio píop, 

An CionÁó ip pAOA pÁoi ceó-opAoigeAcc ; 
SjuAbpAi'ó A n-éinpeAcc, 
tlA beApicA be céibe, 

’S bAinpeAÓ pgibbing jAn bAOÓACAp, Y cY^inn DÍob ! 

beió cnAipióe oÁ n-DéAnA*ó Ag Seoippn, 

Paoi cuAipm An éA'OAij nÁp cópui'ceA5 ; 
beiD bAUA mAic béAbAip, 

A|\ lObomnAbb nA Jbéme, 

T)Á CACAifi ip nA ppéApcA be inop-cpoioe 1 

50 m-bAinueAp An bpip^e oÁ úóin píop. 

An Dinne nÁp ifnAn beiú A5 ób Dige. 

Paoi úuAipm An pgéibpin, 

'S cuibbe nÁ -oeAppAD ; 

T)Á m-betoinn-ri jaii béine! gAn cóicín ! 
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As long as I have a shilling to spend 
My fair Moirin I will ever defend ! 

Here's now to the health of him who will wed her! 
And guard and guide her as her friend I 


Moirin is about to hazard a game, 

The Knave will be beaten with utter shame — 

And the King and the Queen — who nobody pities, 
Will fly, and forfeit name and fame. 


Then up shall spring on the table so proud 
The Five, long under a darkling cloud — 

He will seize on the Crown, and grasp the shilling. 
And win, with the game, the cheers of the Crowd. 


Then Georgey will quake, and shake, and bow. 

He is left in the lurch, he discovers now ! 

But Dan of the Sun" will fling high his beaver 
With a joyous heart and a beaming brow. 


Now here’s to Moirin, and to her success ! 

And may he be stripped of breeches and dress 

Who would wrong her in aught, whether priest or 
layman. 

Or cause her a moment's pain or distress! 
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THE mVER LEE. 

BT EOGHAN MAC CAETHY (THE SMALL-FINGERED). 

AiK : — For Eire {Ireland) Fd not tell her NameF 


The original words to this beautiful air will be found at p. 132 of a 
Tolume of “Irish Popular Songs,” edited by Mr. Edward Walsh, and 
published by Mr. James M‘Giashan, from which we quote the first 
stanza ; — 

“ A raoir me teamamh air neoin^ 

Air an taobh thall don teora ’na m-him ; 

Do thaobhnaig an speirbhean am choir ^ 

D’fhag taomnach. breoidhte, lag, sinn* 

Do gheilleas du meinn da clodh. 

Da briathra '8 da beol tana, binn; 

Do leimeasfa dhein dul na coir 
'S air Eire ni ’neosfainn da hi P* 

“One evening as I happen’d to stray 

By the lands that are bordering on mine, 

A maiden came full on my way, 

Who left me in anguish to pine— 

The slave of the charms, and the mien, 

And the silver-toned voice of the dame, 

To meet her I sped o’er the green ; 

Yet for Ireland I’d teU not her name !” 

“ The pleasant waters of the river Laoi ” (Lee) have their source in 
the romantic lake of Gougane Barra in West Muscraidhe (Muskerry). 
Spenser describes it as — 

“ The spreadini? Lee that, like an island fayre, 

Encloseth Corke with his divided flood.” 

The length of the river from its source to the city of Cork has bden 
computed to be twenty-six Irish miles. 


Bright Host of the musical tongue, 

Rich Branches of Knowledge’s Tree, 

0, why have you left so unsung 

The praise of the blue-billowed Lee ? 

X 
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An túb-fiioÚAc, jbe-c^nofUAb, min, 

1 f -1:6116 bic poji-tiii'ge cAib ; 

5 «!^ cúi]ibin5 jAc -peAn be nA cAoib, 
t)o b'f‘éiDi|v -pÁ piigeAcc neiifie -o'-pAgAib. 

^y cnbA-puA Y CjiAob-coppcAC bíóeAn, 

5 AC 5AO|vuA ’nA cimciobb a^ y^y ; 

'PÁAb’bAib, yÁ CAO|iAib, -pÁpon, 

A5 cbAonAO 50 b-ioccA|i A CI1Á5A ! 

í\bAbb-§oi-tic yÁ géAjAb A5 btnje, 

A|i An b-pÓA^i-^bAf An tiAi|i bionAiD a m-bbÁc, 
triApi bnb-jopc Hesperia VO bi, 

*OÁ cAorhnAÓ be DiióoijeACU Ap ye^v fpÁ-p. 


Ioa f Ú5AC pbAic péibe Aipi ^AC CAoib, 

50 péApoAC, 50 pionmApi do gnÁc ; 

’S cnipbinj nA cbéipe D’ionpAi^e, 

Ha pAO]\Ye<5.pi ; nA uigeApACA bpeAjA ; 

^y DÚbAC bom a péim Y 5’Ciof, 

Ha puéipb DÁ pniom iDip cÁcb ; 

’S An pjiionnpA An Altona ’nA binge, 

HÁp ópéig cpeiDiorh Cbpiopc Ap a pcÁc! 

The “Church’s true son” mentioned in the last stanza of this song 
was Donchadh Mac Carthaigh (Donogh Mac Carthy) Earl of Clancarty, 
who lost an estate of £60,000 per annum by his attachment to his un- 
fortunate King James 11. He died at Altona, 1734. 

The family of Mac Carthy traced their immediate pedigree up to the 
commencement of the third century, from which period they were the 
lords of Leas Mmnha, or South Munster. The great antiquity of this 
family has been commemorated by Denis Florence MacCarthy, one of 
Eire’s sweetest bards : — 

“ Montmorenci, Medina, unheard was your rank 
By the dark eyed Iberian and light-hearted Frank, 

And your ancestors wandered, obscure and unknown 
By the smooth Guadalquiver, and sunny Garonne — 
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That river so shining, so smooth, 

So famed for both waters and shore ! 
No pleasure were greater, in sooth, 
Than to dwell on its banks evermore! 


Around it the wild flowers blow. 

And the peaches and plums in the beams 
Of the sun ripen redly, and grow 

Even down to the brink of the streams. 
Each valley, and garden, and bower 
Shines brightly with apples of gold — 

^T would seem that some magical power 
Eenewed here the marvels of old ! 


And yet, though the Nobles and Priests, 

And Gaels of both high and low ranks, 

Tell tales, and indulge in gay feasts 
On its dark-green and flowery banks. 

I mourn for the Great who are gone — 

And who met by the Lee long ago — 

But most for the Church’s true son, 

Who now in Altona lies low 1 

Ere Venice had wedded the sea, or enrolled 
The name of a Doge on the proud book of Gold ; 

When her glory was all to come on like the morrow, 

There were chieftains and Kings of the clan of Mac Caura! 
***** 

Mac Caura, the pride of thy house has gone by, 

But its name cannot fade, and its fame cannot die, 

Though the Arigideen, with its silver waves, shine 
Around no green forests or castles of thine. 

Though the shrines that you founded no incense doth hallow. 

Nor hymns float in peace down the echoing AUo ; 

One treasure thou keepest, one hope for the morrow, 

True hearts yet beat of the clan of Mac Caura.” 

The “ Clan of Mac Cartka,** hy D. F. Mac Carthy. 

A most interesting memoir of the Mac Carthys may be seen in the 
“Green Book,” by the late J. C. O’Callaghan, Esq. 
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SÍATI cliutn PA-OKAIC SAiuse^t* 


A phÁT)|AAic 'ptÁn 50 t)-ci’ rú ! 

O cuA'ÓAi'p 'oo ’n ^‘hjiAiric Y *00 CATnpAi*óe pgAoitce, 
Ag 'oéAriArh *00 geApÁin teip riA llígúe, 

'S 'oY ^5 0 ipe ctAoi-oce 

Och ! ochón ! 


♦ Patrick Sarsfield was descended from an ancient family, consisting 
of several honourable branches, one of which owned the title of Lord 
Kilmallock. Patrick inherited, from his elder brother, the family 
castle and estate of Lucan, County Dublin, with £2,000 a year. He 
first served in France, as Ensign to Monmouth’s regiment ; then, as 
Lieutenant to the Guards in England ; whence, in 1688, he followed 
James 11. into France. In March, 1689, he accompanied James inter 
Ireland, and was made Colonel of Horse, Brigadier, and Commandei 
of the force appointed to protect Connacht from the Inni skilling or 
Northern rebels. This he did, till the effects of the unfortunate affaii 
of Newton-Butler, July 31st, and the raising of the blockade of Derry, 
by the landing of Major-General Kirke’s troops from England, com- 
pelled him to retire to Athlone. That autumn, however, he retook 
Sligo, and entirely expelled the enemy from Connacht. In July, 
1690, he served as Major-General at the battle of the Boyne. By 
his noble exhortations, and his memorable surprise of the English 
battering artillery, ammunition, &c., August 12th, ouly about seven 
miles from the besiegers’ camp, he mainly contributed to the trium- 
phant defence of Limerick. In December and January, 1690-91, he 
foiled the military efforts of the English, aided by treachery, to cross 
the Shannon into Connacht, and was, soon after, made a Lieutenant- 
General, and ennobled as Earl of LucaU; by James II. In June and 
July he was at the gallant defence of Athlone, and the fatal, though 
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A FAEEWELL TO PATEICK SAESFIELD. 


Farewell, O, Patrick Sarsfield ! May luck be on your path ! 

Your camp is broken up — your work is marred for years ; 
But you go to kindle into flame the king of France’s wrath, 
Though you leave sick Eire in tears. 

Och ! ochone ! 


nobly-contested, battle of Aughrim. Soon after he detected, denounced, 
and arrested, for corresponding with the enemy, his intimate friend and 
neighbour Colonel Henry Luttrell, of Luttrellstown. But that traitor 
was either too wary, or too powerful, to be condemned. After the 
Treaty of Limerick, in October, 1691, to which his Lordship was a 
chief contracting party, he used all his influence to make as many as 
possible of the Irish adhere to the cause of James, and accompanied the 
national army to France ; thus sacrificing to his lo 5 ’alty his fine estates, 
and the best prospects of advancement from William HI. In 1692 h« 
was appointed by J ames to the command of his Second Troop of Irish 
Horse-Guards — the King’s son, the Duke of Berwick, having the First 
Troop. In the defeat at Steenkirk, in July, 1692, of the English and 
Allies, under William III., by the French, under the celebrated Marshal 
de Luxembourg, Lord Lucan was complimented by the Marshal, for 
having acted in a manner worthy of his military reputation in Ireland. 
In March, 1693, his Lordship was created Maréchal-de-Camp, by Louis 
XIV. ; and at the great overthrow, in July, of the Allies under William 
III., by Luxembourg, at the battle of Landen, he received his death- 
wound. Lord Lucan’s character may he comprised in the words, 
simplicity, disinterestedness, honour, loyalty, and bravery. In person, 
he was a maii of prodigious size. By his wife Honora de Burgo, second 
daughter to William, seventh Earl of Clanrickard, he left one son, who, 
E-fter serving under his illustrious stepfather, the Marshal Duke of 
Berwick, died in Flanders, without issue. 
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A p1iÁ*0|i<MC SÁijAi'éAL 1]' *0111116 te T)ia uu 

1|" beARTiAigce <\n uAt<Mii Ap piibAit cú ]iiAm ai|1 ; 

50 m-beAtiriAige An ’f.heóX^ó.c geAb \ An otnc,* 

O utig ZÚ An bÁ o bÁiiiA ÍIÍ5 tlibbiAm beAC. 

Ocb ! ecc. 

A pbÁD]1A1C ’SÁl]1*|'éAb 5111*06 5AC n-Dllin6 b6AU, 

mo 5iii*Ó6-p ^éín ’*p 5111*06 tine miii]i6 b6AC ; 

O CÓ15 C1Í An c-Aú-CAobt <^5 5AbAib z:\\e bhiojipA *óiiic, 

'S 5ii]A A5 Cuibbinn 0’ 5-CiiAnAci bi.iA-ÓA5 b6AC btiimn6AC. 

Ocb ! 6CC. 


* Go m-heannaighe an Ghealach gheal ’5 an Ghrian duit^ i.e. , May the 
bright Sun and Moon bless thee, a mode of salutation not found in 
uncient Irish compositions. 

t Ath Caol, Narrow Ford, the name of the castle guarding the passage 
over the Little Brosna river at Birr (or Parsonstown), King’s County. 

X At Ballyneety {Baile an Fhaoitig, i.e., the town of the Whites)^ near 
Cullen, he surprised the great Williamite convoy, to the loss of which 
the raising of the siege of Limerick is mainly attributable. David 
Bruoder, a cotemporary poet, commemorates the event in a ballad of 
twenty-five stanzas, from which we extract the following 

“ An tan do thiomsuig pearsa an Phrionnsa, 

Neart a thruip *s a airneise ; 

Timchioll innill Inse Sionna^ 

'S Muimhnig uile fa mheala ; 

Nior fhag bumha, bad na uma, 

Na ban bonn da b-pra>i-ghreithibh, 

A m-Baile an Fhaoitig gan a sgaoile, 

Mar ghal coinnle a n~dail speire. 

“ Do shuil nach crionfadh clu na sgribe^ 

Fuigfiod fillte a b-paipearaibh 
Tuairm aithne air *uair na faille' 

Fuair an seabhac slan~easgadh 
Se chead foghmhar, mile 's nochad^ 

Aois nach onna tath-eifiocht. 

'Bliaqhna an Chnimhdhe, d'-fhiad s .n aoin^ 

Pian is ainnsin nach eidir” 
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May the white sun and moon rain glory on your head, 

All hero, as you are, and holy Man of God ! 

To you the Saxons owe a many an hour of dread, 

In the land you have often trod. 

Och! ochone! 

The Son of Mary guard you and bless you to the end ! 

’Tis altered is the time since your legions were astir, 
When, at Cullen, you were hailed as the Conqueror and 
Friend, 

And you crossed Narrow- water, near Birr.* 

Och ! ochone ! 


♦ Sarsfield was at Birr in the spring of 1689, when deputed by tb^ 
Duke of Tyrconnell to inspect the national troops there ; and also in 
September, 1690, when the Castle was attacked by the Duke of 
Berwick. 


All Momonia was stricken with sorrow, 

When the Prince did, without restraint, 

Muster his mighty troops and artillery 
On the borders of Inishannon ; 

But Sarsfield left not a bomb, boat, or inortar. 
Or a farthing s worth of their brass equipments 
Without .>cattering them in Ballyneety, 

As the wind extinguishes the flame of a candle. 


•• That this event might not be forgotten, 

I will leave recorded the time and place 
Of the victory gained by our gallant hero. 

Six hundred autumns, one thousand, and ninety 
Have elapsed, since the Man-God suffered, on Fiidayi 
A most drea(fful pain and penalty.” 
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5e<xbA‘0-'pA An -ptiAb-f a Am AonAp, 

S jéAbAD A mA]i A mÁ]" ; 

>p Ann DO conAjAc me An CAinpA ii^aod’LacIi, 

An DpeAm bocc pi tee nÁp cuip te nA ceite. 

Och ! ecc. 

bpipe nA Cpmminne* p bpipe nA l3oinne,*f- 
’S An cpÍTtT'jgA'ó bpipe A5 TTIóca jbpÁinne ói^e ;l 
An ceAcpArfiAD bpipe An G-AC-'Ohpinm DiA-T)omnAi5, 

bnAitoAg bintte Dpnm opuinn aj UobAp An T)omnAi5, 

Och ! ecc. 

trio cnig céAD ptÁn cn^Aib a liAttAoi tuimni*ó, 

’S cum nAbui*óni Átuinn do bí ’nÁp ^-cuidoaccad ; 
t)hibeAC ceince cnÁmA 'juinn, ip cÁpcAije imeApcA, 

’S bpiAcpA "Oé DÁ téAgAD 50 minic DÚinn. 

Och I ecc. 


* No details of this affair at Cruimmin have reached us. It was pro- 
bably some local event of the Rapparee, or Guerilla warfare, between 
the campaign of 1689 and 1690. 

t The army of King James at the Bo 3 me, was only from twenty to 
twenty-three thousand men, with six field-pieces. William’s army 
contained between forty and fifty thousand men (vastly superior to 
their opponents in equipments and discipline), with from fifty to sixty 
heavjT^ cannon, exclusive of held mortars. Yet James’s army had none 
of their cannon captured, and but one pair of colours (if we may credit 
the hostile accounts, which claim the capture of two more), and 
is admitted to have made an honourable retreat. On William’s side, 
the battle was fought almost entirely by his Continental auxiliaries ; his 
army beim^ composed of men from ten European nations. 

X The rout at the Moat at Greeiioge, in the spring of 1691, was pro- 
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ril journey to the North, over mount, moor, and wave. 

’Twas there I first beheld, drawn up in file and line, 
The brilliant Irish hosts — they were the bravest of the 
Brave ! 

But, alas! they scorned to combine I 
Och ! ochone I 

I saw the royal Boyne, when its billows flashed with blood, 
I fought at Graine Og, where a thousand horsemen fell; 
On the dark, empurpled field of Aughrim,* * too I stood, 
On the plain by Tubberdonny’s Well.f 
Och I ochone ! 

To the heroes of Limerick, the City of the Fights, 

Be my best blessing, borne on the wings of the air ! 

We had card-playing there, o’er our camp fires at nighty 
And the Word of Life, too, aod prayer. 

Och I ochone 1 

bably owing to the Irish there having been under such a commander as 
Clifford, who, in the following September, caused the fall of Limerick, 
by allowing the enemy to cross the Shannon. 

* The battle of Aughrim {Cath Eaclidhruim\ was fought on Sunday, 
12th July, 1691. The Irish army, under Lieutenant-General St. Ruth, 
consisted of about 15,000 men, and its artillery of nine field-pieces. Tha 
Will iamite army, under Baron de Ginkell, amounted to between twenty 
ami thirty thousand men, with a vastly superior ar tillery. Up to the 
death of St. Ruth, about sunset, the engagement was so much in favour 
i)f the Irish, that it is generally considered that the loss of their General 
alone prevented them obtaining a complete victory. 

In this action, as at the Boyne (£oinn), William’s force was mostly 
composed of Continental troops. James's army, with the exception of 
few French officers, was entirely Irish. 

t Tobar an Bomhnaigh (Tuberdonny), situated in the County of Louth, 
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A ‘Ltin’DAin *Ooi|\e* boL^Ac 

-diji noj' HA fjÁite Aip bA-pA be ptigoAit : 

’S A biAcc -|:A|\|AAi|\e pADA ponti-bijbAc, 

5 ah pop5 Ó ’ri n-gAoic, 'há cpiAt) da 5-cijniDAc ! 

Ocb ! ecc. 


T)o bi me Aip pbiAb bA bpeAjA jpeme 

*00 coHApc riA Sajpahhaic a b-pocAip A céibe ; 

An có|\ CApAbb bA Deipe bi n-Cipe, 

O' ! coimÓAD DAm ha booAig 50 m-bAinpeAD je a^da? 

Och ! ecc. 


Ip lornoA pAijoitnp meA^pAc, meAHAmnAc, 

T)o gAib AH c-pbige-p be peACC peAccmuine; 

^Ae ^unAD, pAe piceA*ó, pAe cboibeArh cinn AipgiD, 
Acc CÁ pAD pince pop ah CAC-Dpuim ! 

Ocb ! ecc. 


about two and a half miles from the towns of Dunleer and Ardee 
respectively, and nine miles from Drogheda. We cannot name the 
occurrence which the poet refers to ; but in other versions of this song, 
current in Munster, the line runs thus : — “Do chailleamair an Franneach 
an ceannphiiirt ba mho 'guinn'^ — “We have lost the Frenchman, om* 
greatest bu)wra.rk*’ — which evidently refers to St. Ruth. 
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But, for you, Londonderry, may plague smite and slay 
Your people! — May Ruin desolate you, stone by stone 1 
Through you a many a gallant youth lies coffinless to-day, 
With the winds for mourners alone 1 
Och ! ochone ! 


I clomb the high hill on a fair summer noon, 

And saw the Saxon muster, clad in armour, blinding 
bright. 

Oh, rage withheld my hand, or gunsman and dragoon 
Should have supped with Satan that night ! 

Och ! ochone ! 


How many a noble soldier, how many a cavalier, 

Careered along this road, seven fleeting weeks ago, 
With silver-hilted sword, with matchlock, and with spear, 
Who now, mo hhron.'f lieth low ! 

Och ! ochone ! 


♦ For an account of the monstrous exaggerations to which the boasted 
defence of Derry has been indebted for so much unmerited celebrity, 
see O’Callaghan’ s Green Book, p. 78. 

t Mo bh'on, pronounced tno vrone, literally, my sorrow. 
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CiA yúx) caLL ai|\ cnoc l 3 lieirin- 0 iDi|\ 

SÁi5*oitJi|A bocc mé te TI15 SéAmu'p ; 

T)o bi mé A riti]A|AAi5 a ri-A|im Y a n-éA'OAC, 

Acc uÁim h-bbiA^riA A5 iaiaiaao Déi|;ce ! 

Ocb ! ecc. 

Y é mo cjieAC mA]i do cAibteAiTiAip T)iA]MniiiD, 
bbi ceAnn An -p5AU]:Ai|\e Aip bAÍbA|\u iAp]\iiinn ; 
bbi A feoib DÁ f CIA AC A Y “<5^ b]AACAC DA ^^CIAÍbAD, 
jAn -pAgAib CAfDA b-]:AjAC ye 'Oia ai]a ! 

Och ! ecc. 


1 -p é mo cjAeAC'-pA An c-f|AAic da cójbAn, 

-An DÁ ]:eA|A béAj do bi 6y cionn 'Peó]AAcb ; 

tDo blAf DeA|Ab]AÁb|AÁCA|A Aj' 1AD ^teó bom, 

AcC mo CÚ 15 céAD DÍOC CU 1]1 X)lA]AmUlD An C-OlgY^^T'* 

Ocb ! ecc. 


Oo cui]AeAb An céADb]n]"e optnnn aj DjAoiceAD nA boinne, 
An DApA b]Aife A 5 D]AOiceAD nA SbÁmje f 
An c]AÍmn 5 Ab bpife An 0AC-b|Atiim tli CbeAtbAig 
’S 0i]Ae cúbA]ACA mo cnig cóad -pbÁn beAC ! 

Ocb ! ecc. 


* £einji JSidir, now the Hill of Howth. 

t There is no account of any fighting at the Slaney, during the War 
of the Revolution in Ireland ; perhaps the allusion is but an interpolla- 
tion, as this was taken down from the lips of the peasantry. 
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All hail to thee, Beinn Eadair ! But, ah ! on thy brow 
I see a limping soldier, who battled, and who bled 
Last year in the cause of the Stuart, though now 
The worthy is begging his bread ! 

Och ! ochone ! 


And Diarmuid! oh, Diarmuid! he perished in the strife;* 
His head it was spiked on a halbert high ; 

His colours they were trampled; he had no chance of life; 
If the Lord God himself stood by ! 

Och ! ochone ! 

But most, oh, my woe ! I lament, and lament 

For the ten valiant heroes who dwelt nigh the Nore ; 
And my three blessed brothers! They left me, and they 
went 

To the wars, and returned no more! 

Och ! ochone I 

On the Bridge of the Boyne was our first overthrow ; 

By Slaney, the next, for we battled without rest ! 

The third was at Aughrim. Oh, Eire ! thy woe 
Is a sword in my bleeding breast I 
Och ! ochone ! 


* It is probable that Diarmuid was a Rapparee, or Irish Guerilla ; for 
whose head the Williamite government gave two pounds sterling. 
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An UAi-p ÍA-p An ceAC bi An dcacac da|\ mncAb, 

’S ctAnn bhit bpADAig"^* * * § x)Á]\ n-jjAPADA be púgDAjA; 
tli’t Aon Volley-shot da fjAoibiDif ]:ninne, 

HÁ pA^TjAAiDeAC Colonel Mitchel\ aja leA^Ab Lord Lucan Í 

Och I ecc. 

UÁ beAfAJjAD Aj O’CeAbbAigi nAc 5Ainirh nÁ -ptngleAC, 
Acc j^AigDinnAibe cApA 'óéAnpAÓ ^Aipge be piceAD , 

A pÁjpAD 1AD A n-CAc-DiAinm nA ppACAnnAO pince, 
tllAp beibeAC peoib CApAibb Ag mADpAibe da ppAOibe! 

Och ! ecc. 


Ann pÚD ACA fiAD bApp AJAipbe Cipionn 
lOlAIICÍDe, bAÁpCAlJjg ’p TDAC tlíg SéAmAAp ; 
CApcAoin UAbbóiD cpoÍDe nA péibe, 

’S pÁDpAic SÁippéAb! 5 pAD bAn 0ipionn. 

Och ! ocbón ! 


* The poet here calls the Williamite soldiers “ The Sons of Billy the 
Thiefy 

t Colonel John Michelburne, Governor of Derry, who commanded a 
regiment of foot in William’s service in Ireland. 

Í Colonel Charles 0’ Kelly, author of the Macariae Excidium** or, 
perhaps, his son Captain Denis O’Kelly, who commanded a troop in 
Lord Galmoy s regiment of horse at Aughrim, and had a horse shot 
under him at that battle. 

§ Of the De Burgos, or Burkes, of Norman, or French origin, five 
noblemen fought for King James, viz.. Lords Clanrickard, Castleconnell, 

Brittas, Bophin, and Galway. The son of royal James alluded to, is 
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O ! the roof above our heads it was barbarously fired, 
While the black Orange gunsblazed and bellowed around! 
And as volley followed volley, Colonel Mitchel inquired 
Whether Lucan still stood his ground. 

Och ! ochone 1 

But O'Kelly still remains, to defy and to toil ; 

He has memories that Hell won't permit him to forget, 
And a sword that will make the blue blood flow like oil 
Upon many an Aughrim yet ! 

Och I ochone! 

\nd I never shall believe that my fatherland can fall, 
With the Burkes, and the Dukes, and the son of Royal 
James ; 

And Talbot the Captain, and Sarsfield, above all 
The beloved of damsels and dames. 

Och I ochone I 


the famous James Fitz James, Duke of Berwick, and subsequently 
Marshal, Duke, and Peer of France. 

The following stanza, which should come in as the sixteenth in the 
4oug, was not versitied by Mangan. We subjoin it here, with a literal 
translation : — 


“ Cia sud tall ag dorus na ceardcha f 
Na ceil air High Uilliam c, mise Brian laidir^ 

Fan ad sheasamh a bhodaig go g-caithjiod gran leat^ 

A ghiolla na praisge ni hh-facfad go brath leat. 

Who is that halting at the forge door ? 

'dide it not from King William— I am Brian the Stalwaifi ; 
Stand, 3^ou churl, till I have a shot at you ; 

But, you stirabout pot-licker, I’ll not mind you.” 
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btitJ-Acli viA CAtifiAige b^ine 


TPor)ti : — Bjiuac \)a, C4|iri4i5e B4ine. 
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SiA-p coif AbAin T^An bjAéij, jAn *oobAU, 
-ÚUA n Aingip citiin-UAi|', rhAnl^x) ; 
MlA-p 51 te A com ’nÁ Aía ai|\ ati 'o-conn, 
O bAUAif 50 bonn a b-poige ! 
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THE BRINK OF THE WHITE ROCK 

TRANSLATED BY COLONEL BLACKER. 


Bruach na Carraige Baine. — Bruach and Garrick are the names of 
two townlands lying contiguous to each other on the river Bann, and 
forming a part of the demesne of Garrick Blacker, an ancient seat of the 
Blacker family, near Portadown, in the county of Armagh. 

As the family residence was changed to this particular locality from 
another part of the property, on the marriage of William Blacker, Esq., 
with Elizabeth, daughter of the Hon. Colonel Robert Stuart, of the Irry, 
county Tyrone, and granddaughter of the first Lord Castlestewart, 
about, or shortly previous to, the year 1666, and as the subjoined poem 
coincides in its general structure and style with that period (being at 
least a century older than the succeeding effusion), there can be little 
difficulty in affixing very nearly a date to its composition as an 
i^pithalamium, or “ welcome home ” song. 

To their successor in the fifth generation, Colonel Blacker, the present 
proprietor of Garrick Blacker, we owe the following very graceful, as 
well as close translation. It may be added, however, that the title 

Braes of Carrick-Bann,” adopted by the translator, does not correctly re- 
present the Irish title, which should be “ The Brink of the White Rock.' 


By yonder stream a maiden dwells. 
Who every other maid excels; 

Less fair the swan, in snowy pride. 

That graceful stems sweet Banna's tide. 


Y 
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If Í An fCAiD-beAn i do mo cpoioe. 

’S d’ fÁj m’ inncinn bf ónAc, 

Leigiof be fÁjAib, ni’b aj^ahi ja bfÁc, 

O DinbcAiD mo 5fÁ*ó geAÍ DAmfA! 


T)o VfeAff biom féin ’nÁ Cijie rhóf, 
nÁ fAiobinof tbí^nA SbÁinne! 

50 m-beiDinn-p f cnfA a bnb nA pnne, 
A 5-coibbce A bfAD ó Áf 5-cÁifDe ; 
Utaf A ’^tif mife a beic pópoA, a gfÁD, 
Le Aon-uoib ACAf p mÁÚAf, 

A rfiAigDion Ó5 Y míbfe pó^, 

5fiAn nA CAifge bÁine ! 


1f béAnrfiAf mo cnfiif be uféimfe ^An fncAfC, 

1f bAogAbAC 50 5-ctiiffeAf cnm pÁjAin me ! 

Le jéAf-feAfc Do’n bptnnjiobb if néACA fAn cfuinne, 
X)o ctnf ceADUA Aif tnpeAfbAD fbÁince! 

X)o bí A b-éADAn mAf btnpne nA j^péine upe cfiofDAb> 
UéiD éAnbAic cnm pticAifD be be ^fAD *01 ; 

ITAgAn cfém-pf f cféAn-rhuif da b-AniAfC, 

1f í CAipge t)Áine! 


t)o b’í Helen An Ainjip ctnf An Uf Ae foif nA bAfAip, 
13a néACA mAf bAbAfAio fÁige ! 

Cinf Ajax ’f Achill, \ nA rféin-pf cnm caúa, 

'^o béAn, if bé CAibbcAD nA fÁip-pf ^ 
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The leech in vain would seek to cure 
The pangs of soul that I endure, 
Since of each joy and hope bereft, 
That stately fair my sight has left. 


Dear is my native isle, but she 
That maid is dearer far to me ; 

To me her favour greater gain 
Than all the boasted wealth of Spain. 
Fair-hair’d object of my love, 

I would that in some happy grove 
’Twere mine to hail thee as my bride, 
Of Garrick Braes the virgin pride. 


But, oh ! forbidden for a while 
To revel in that sunny smile, 

I seek some distant forest gloom, 

To mourn in heaviness my doom. 

And hear the wild birds warbling sing ; 
While o’er the seas come Prince and King 
In hopes to bask beneath the rays 
Of her, the Sun of Garrick Braes. 


The lovely Queen, whose fatal charms 
Call’d Greece’s bravest sons to arms 
(Historic bards record their names 
Who wrapp’d the stately Troy in flames), 
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'Oo 11115 fpéiiibeAR lé ar bÁpji a iR-béApA Y ^ b-pe<^p^-A, 
'S Dob’ éijion DÓib c<xpA c^p pÁibe, 

A jéile DO 'ti Aitigip A 5-clÁp riA b^nbA, 

Aip bhpuAC riA CAip^e bÁirie 

*00 pACAiriri be m’ biii*óe<Mi cAp pAip^e a loirig, 

’S DO cmppitiri irio pniiiAiriue <\ d-cácc di ; 

X)Á pÁpgAD be nV cpoiDe Aip ÁpD-beAbAb liiín, 

’S ní p5AppAiriri be m’ pAojAb Ap pcÁc bé! 

IIacad 5^11 rhoibb A ri-Apm ar Ibig, 

UÁ CeARRAp DÁ DptHlR be pÁ^Alb DAtR, 
pbbpeAD ApíppÁ COHRipC RÁ RAOlfl 
gobpuAc RA CAipge bÁine ! 


<\ bptnR^iobb 5AR ceiiRiob DO biiADAig UA1CR101R mo cpoibe, 
MlAp biRRe DO bAOiDe ’rá ’r cbÁippioc ; 
llAp jibe DO jRAOI RÁ pReACÚA Ap AR 5-CpAOlb, 
be d’ 1RAbb-pop5 jpiRR DO CpÁDAip Rie ! 

Plbb OpiR A píp be TAICRIOril 5AR lílÓlbb, 

’S CAbAppAD CptHRR DtllC pÁpAlR. 

CAltpiOIR Áp pA01 jeAb A b-pOCAp Áp R-JAOlbeAb, 

Aip bhpiiAC RA CAipje bÁiRe! 


1p mélRR biom p^ApAD Ó ^AC pAOjAbcACC Aip CAbAlÍl, 
be 5éAp-p6<5^pC DO d’ peAppAIRR A pcÁlD-beAR ; 
tlíop bAOjAb DU1C R1A1P5, be d’ pAO jAb DÁ IRAippiR, 
CpéígpR Aip A b-peACAD De lÍlRÁlb cu ! 
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Less worthy than this maid by far, 
To bid those heroes rush to war; 

The heart more willing homage pays 
To Banna’s maid, on Garrick Braes. 


With her Fd roam o’er ocean’s wave, 
And ne’er to part each danger brave ; 
And as I pressed her to my heart, 

My soul’s most inward thoughts impart 
But now Fll seek to win a name — 

A soldier — on the field of fame, 

In hopes, returning crowned with praise, 
To win the gem of Garrick Braes. 


Oh, peerless maid, without a stain. 

Whose song transcends the harper s strain; 
Whose radiant eyes their glances throw 
From features like the driven snow; 
Keturn, return, without delay. 

While I atoning homage pay. 

And let us spend our blissful days 
’Mid those we love on Garrick Braes. 


Oh, were each earthly treasure mine, 
For thee I would it all resign ; 

Each fond regret my ardent love 
Shall place my dear one far above. 
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UjtiAtt teATTi CAji CAife mÁ 'f iéip ieAumo peA|A|'< 3 L 
UÁ peitn Y ceATinAf a n-DÁri datti, 

50 íi-0i|ie ní cAfAm — mÁ úpéigip do ÓApAiD, 

Aip bhpuAC TiA CAip5e l3Áine ! 

A pcuAipe AT» cínn CAilce mÁp DtiAÍ 50 m-bei*óip ajaih, 
beiD cóip opu Do ÚAiúneocAÓ be d’ cÁipDe; 
iDip fíoDA Y Iiaca o bonn 50 bACAp, 

’S jAc níf) Ann pA cACAip dá ÁibbeAcc ; 
beiD Do bó-bAcc DÁ j-cAfAD jAC nóin cnm bAibe, 

’S ceob binn A5 ad beACAib Aip bÁncA ; 
belt) óp Aip Do jbACAib Y cóipoe ad cApj\uinc, 

50 bjAUAc nA CAij\5e bÁine I 
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Come, maiden, where, beyond tii<^ sea, 
Both health and riches wait on thee ; 
Repress each lingering thought that stay* 
On home, and friends, and Garrick Braes, 

charmer of the flaxen hair, 

1^11 deck thee forth with anxious care ; 

All dressed in silken sheen so fine. 

The costliest in the land to shine ; 
Unnumbered herds shall low for thee, 

Her honey store prepare, the bee ; 

While rings of gold adorn thy hands, 

And menials wait on thy commands ; 

And friends behold, in fond amaze. 

Thy splendour upon Garrick Braes. 
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^ TiAibh uu <\5 All 5-CATinAi5 ? 






#- 






A CÚ Ag AD j;-Ca|hiai 5 Y ^ ti-peACAt) ci3 )réin mo ^liÁ-ó ? 
A b-yeACAD CÚ 5ile, Yuf P’l'ie ’guf riA mnÁ ? 
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HAVE YOU BEEN AT CAKKICK ? 


The Irish text of this song (slightly altered), together with the trans- 
lation by the late Edw’ard Wal^, has been copied from Walsh’s “ Irish 
Popular Songs.” Published by M‘Glashan : Dublin, 1847. 

It is the chef-d^CRuvre of Dominic O’Mongan, or Mungan, and was 
composed early in the last century, for a celebrated beauty of her day ; 
Eliza Blacker, of Garrick, County of Armagh, who became afterwards 
Lady Dunkin, of Upper Clogher Court, Bushmills, County of Antrim, 
now called Dunderave Castle, and still held by her grandson, Sir 
Edmund Workman MacNaghten, Bart., M.P. for that County. 

Miss Blacker was the eldest daughter of William Blacker, Esq., of 
Carrick, by his wife Letitia, sister and co-heiress of the Right Honor- 
able Edward Cary, of Dungiven Castle, M.P. for the County of London- 
derry, and the great-grand- daughter of the parties mentioned in the 
introduction to the preceding poem. The present house of Carrick (or 
Carrick Blacker) beautifully situated on the river Bann, is the ancient 
seat of the Blacker family. The building, commenced previous to the 
Revolution of 1688-9, was not finished until 1692. It is about a mile 
and a-half from Portadown, and now the residence of Lieut. -Col. William 
Blacker, D.L., the present head and representative of this family. 

Dominic O’Mongan was a gentleman Bard, who was blind from his 
birth, and a native of the County of Tyrone. Bunting notices him at 
p. 78 of his Ancient Music of Ireland^ to which we refer the reader. 


Have you been at Carrick, and saw you my true-love 
there ? 

And saw you her features, all beautiful, bright, and fair ? 
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A b-'peOkCA'o ci3 ’ri c-AbAlt bA cubivAO Y bA rhib-pe bbÁc 
A b-'peACA'ó CÚ mo Valentine^ no a b-puib p 'OÁ cbAoib’ 
mA|A ’cÁim ? 

IDo biof A5 AR g-CApipiAig, Y *00 coriAi|ic mé arr *00 5pÁ*ó; 
TDo coRAi|\c mé 51 be, mRÁ; 

'Oo coRAi|\c mé ’r c-AbAbb bA cúb]iA*ó Y bA mibfe bbÁc, 
T)o coRAipic me *00 Valentiney Y fi t^A cbAoib’ mAp 
'zÁ^\y I 

* ^ ^ * 

lltiAin bim-p Am co*obA bioR opRAÓ jar b|\éij Am cbiAb, 
S mé ’m btRje 1*0111 CRocAib jo '0-U1 jeAb ar jpeiR a ria|\ 
A |iúiR 'óib Y ^ cojAiji, RÍ’b ]:o|icACC mo cúi|" acc T)ia, 

S 50 R-'OeApRA'Ó boc -pobA *00 fobtlf mO fub AX) *01A15 ^ 


tio JO x)-ciji*0 AR CAi]"j AipbÁji ^R -pójmAi|i btii*óe 
Y bA -pel be pÁc|iAic bÁ RÓ bo’RA *óiAi j ; 

Jo b-pA-pAb AR bbÁc bÁR cpe bÁ|i mo cómpA*ó CAOib, 
PÁipC X)OX) JpÁ*Ó JO bpÁC R1 CAbApfAX) t)0 TTIRAOI ! 

SrÚX) í pop AR HÍOJ-beAR ÁbtllRR ÓJ, 

A b-ptiib A JptiAij pjAOibce pop JO béAb A bpój ; 

1p í 'r eAbA í mAp bícip x)o pobpAib b r c-pÁp-p^^b móip, 
A CApAix) jeAb mo cpoibe pci j, céAX) míbe pÁibce pórfiAC ! 

T’í ; ^ ■ 
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Saw you the most fragrant, flowering, sweet apple-tree ? — 

0 ! saw you my lov'd one, and pines she in grief, like 

me ? 

1 have been at Garrick, and saw thy own true love there ; 
And saw, too, her features, all beautiful, bright, and fair ; 
And saw the most fragrant, flowering, sweet apple-tree — 
I saw thy lov'd one — she pines not in grief, like thee ! 

When seeking to slumber, my bosom is rent with sighs— 
I toss on my pillow till morning’s blest beams arise ; 

No aid, bright beloved! can reach me save GoD above 
For a blood-lake is form'd of the light of my eyes tvith 
love ! 

Until yellow Autumn shall usher the Paschal day. 

And Patrick's gay festival come in its train alway — 

Until through my coffin the blossoming boughs shall 
grow, 

My love on another I'll never in life bestow I 

Lo ! yonder the mai^den illustrious, queen-like, high. 
With long-flowing tf esses, adown to her sandal-tie ; 

Swan, fair as the lily, descended of high degree, 

A myriad of welcomes, dear maid of my heart, to theel 
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■pot)!) BiiUAé t)4 CAjiTidise B4itie. 


Gently, 
hut not 
Slow. 



f: 

z: 




As our little volume has now drawn to a close, we cannot allow this 
page to remain blank, and therefore present our readers with another 
setting of that beautiful air Bruach na Carraige Baine (the “Brink of 
the White Rock”), atp. 336 ; and with it we take leave of our kind 
patrons for the present. 
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